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MR  M‘CULI.OrirS  tSSAY  ON  TIIK  RATE  OF  WAGES,  AND  THE  CONDITION 


OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 


In  publishing  this  Essay  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  Mr  McCulloch  has 
t^endercd  a  most  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  humanity.  At  a  perioil 
when  want  of  employment  has  occa¬ 
sioned  the  most  appalling  distress 
among  many  thousands  of  the  la¬ 
bouring  classes  in  our  country,  and 
when  the  attention,  not  only  of  these 
classes  themselves,  but  of  the  wealthy 
and  influential  inhabitants,  is  so  in¬ 
tensely  drawn  to  the  investigation  of 
the  causes  and  probable  remedies  of 
these  wide-spread  calamities,  it  is 
doubly  acceptable  to  receive,  from 
the  pen  of  a  writer  of  so  much  ac¬ 
knowledged  talent,  and  whose  at¬ 
tention  has  been  so  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  for  many  years  to  inquiries  of 
this  nature,  the  results  of  his  read¬ 
ing,  his  experience,  and  observations 
on  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes. 
He  has  executed  the  task  which  he 
has  undertaken  with  his. usual  abili¬ 
ty,  and  in  a  style,  too,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  Essay  leyel  to  the  capacities 
of  the  persons  for  whom  it  appears 
chiefly  to  be  intended.  The  main 
truth,  which  he  seems  most  anxious 
Ui  inculcate  on  the  labouring  classes, 
is,  that  they  are  the  framers  of  their 
own  fortunes, — that  it  rests  almost 
entirely  with  themselve^  whether 
they  snail  be  all  their  lives  subject 
to  the  extremes  of  penury,  and  con¬ 
sequent  degradation  in  the  scale  of 
human  society,  or  shall  raise  them¬ 
selves  to  comfort,  and  at  least  a  mo¬ 
derate  de^ee  of  independence.  'I’he 


already ;  but  the  new  lights  which 
have  been  thrown  upon  it  by  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Mr  Malthus  and  Mr 
Ricardo,  and  more  especially  by  the 
copious  evidence  which  has  been  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Rarliament  relative  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  have  rendered  our  know¬ 
ledge  mere  precise,  and  enabled  us 
to  lay  down  as  demonstrated  truths 
various  doctrines,  •  which  had  been 
but  partially  broached,  and  of  the 
soundness  of  which  their  authors 
themselves  entertained  many  doubts. 
W'hen  Science  thus  lays  hold  of  facts, 
which  have  been  established  by  the 
best  evidence,  and  produces  from 
them  axioms  for  the  guidance  of 
human  conduct,  we  conceive  that 
she  is  occupied  in  the  most  dignified 
manner ;  but  when  these  axioms  are 
inculcated  with  the  earnestness,  the 
plainness,  and  convincing  power 
which  are  displayed  in  this  Tract, 
and  withal  put  into  the  hands  of  al¬ 
most  every  man  in  the  country,  she 
is  then  occupied  in  the  most  useful 
manner ;  and  we  cannot  help  envy¬ 
ing  the  feelings  of  the  man  who, 
by  the  powers  of  an  enlarged  and 
penetrating  intellect,  can  produce  the 
benefleial  effects  upon  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  which  we  feel  mo- 

.«  •lie  %  at 


the  Essay  before  us.  The  prina- 
ples  of  that  benignant  science,  which 
is,  unfortunately,  but  of  very  modem 
growth,  which  teaches  us  to  discover 
the  primary  causes  of  national  gran- 


ti 


I 


Atr  AVCulloch's  Essay  on  the  Hate  of  If'ages, 


CIUTlf 


in  iheir  bearings  on  the  fortunes  of  fund  or  capital  appropriated  to  the 
the'  lower  orders  of  society  in  a  payment  of  wages,  compared  with 
style  to  which  these  orders  have  the  number^of  labourers/*  VVlutis 
scarcely  ever  been  accustomed  ;  and  called  the  capital  of  a  country  con- 
we  hold  it  to  be  the  chief  merit  of  sists  of  all  that  portion  of  the  prn- 
this  little  w'ork,  that  it  may  be  read  duceof  industry  existing  in  it,  which 
with  equal  pleasure  and  advantage,  can  be  made  directly  available,  either 
by  him  whose  mind  has  received  the  to  the  support  of  human  existence, 
last, touches  of  a  finished  education,  or  to  the  facilitating  of  production, 
and  by  the  man  whose  knowledge  That  portion  of  capital,  however,  to 
reaches  little  farther  than  to  the  which  alone  it  becomes  necessary  to 
mere  ability  to  read  his  school  col-  advert  in  the  inquiries  before  us, 
lection.  Such  a  work  is  calculated  consists  of  the  food,  clothes,  and 
to  be  equally  beneficial  to  all, — to  the  other  articles  required  for  the  uih* 
higherorders,  who  possess  the  greatest  and  consumption  of  labourers,  as 


portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country, 
in  settling  their  notions  as  to  the  true 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  and  to  these 
lower  classes  themselves,  who  sub¬ 
sist  chiefly  on  the  wages  derived 
from  the  capital  in  the  possession  of 
the  higher  orders,  in  exhibiting  a 


this  portion  constitutes  the  fund  (  ut 
of  which  their  wages  must  be  wholly 
paid.’  If  the  amount  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  is  increased  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  taking  place  in 
the  population,  a  larger  share  of 
them  will  fall  to  each  individual,  nr 
the  rate  of  vvages  will  be  increased  ; 


faithful  display  of  those  circumstan-  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  population 
ces  on  W’hich  their  well-being  main-  is  increased  faster  than  capital,  a  lef^s 
ly  rests.  '  share  will  be  apportioned  to  each 

Mr  M'Culloch  defines  wages  to  •  individual,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
“  constitute  the  reward  or  coinpen-  rate  of  wages  will  be  reduced, 
sation  paid  to  labourers  in  return  for  Mr  McCulloch  illustrates  this 
their  services  by  their  employers.**  fundamental  principle  in  a  clear  and 


The  labour  or  service  of  man  may, 
like  every  thing  else  which  is  bought 
and  sold,  vary  in  its  price.  The  la¬ 
bourer  who  at  one  tiine  receives  a 

certain  quantity,  or  the  value  of  a 


convincing  manner.  “  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose,**  says  he,  “  that  the  capital  ot 
a  country,  appropriated  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages,  would,  if  reduced  to 
the  standard  of  wheat,  form  a  mass 


certain  quantity,  of  the  necessaries  of  10,000,000  of  quarters.  If  tlu* 
and  conveniences  of  human  life,  in  number  of  labourers  in  that  couti- 
exchange  for  a  certain  quantity  of  try  were  two  millions,  it  is  evident 

his  labour,  may,  at  another  time,  that  the  wages  of  each,  reducing 

receive  a  different  quantity,  or  the  them  all  to  the  same  common  stsin- 


value  of  a  different  quantity  of  these 
necessaries  and  conveniences,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  same  quantity  of  la¬ 
bour.  And  as  labourers  always 
form  the  great  majority  of  the  popu> 

lation  of  every  civilized  society,  and 


dard,  would  be  five  quarters ;  and  it 
is  farther  evident,  that  this  rate  of 

wages  could  not  be  increased  other¬ 
wise  than  by  increasing  the  quanUty 
of  capital  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  number  of  labourers,  or 


as  their  comfort  and  welfare  must  by  diminishing  the  number  of  i^' 

be,  in  a  great  degree,  dependent  on  bourers  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
the  nte  of  wages  they  receive,  it  is  the  quantity  of  capital.  So  long  as 

obviously  of  the  greatest  importance,  capital  and  population  continue  to 

in  a  national,  as  well  as  individual  march  abreast,  or  to  increase  or  dl- 
point  of  view,  to  trace  and  exhibit  minish  in  the  san)e  proportion,  so 
the  circumstances  which  determine  long  will  the  rate  of  wages, 
the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  reward  paid  consequently  the  condition  ot  the 
to  the  labourer  for  his  services.  labourers,  continue  unaffected 

In  proceeding  to  investigate  these  it  is  only  when  the  proportion 
eircumatances,  Mr  M‘CulIoch  lays  pital  to  population  Taries,--when  i 

it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  is  either  increased  or  diminBhe<  » 
that  “  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  given  that  the  rate  of  wages  sustains  a 
ctmnery,  at  any  'particular  period,  responding  advance  or  * 

depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the  The  wcH-bcing  and  comfort  of 


1 


Condiliun  oj' the  Labouring  Classes. 

labouring  classes  are^  therefore  espe-  than  formerly,  but  lie  woiikl  obtain 
cially  dependent  on  the  relation  the  same  quantity  of  eomniudities  in 
w  hich  tlieir  increase  bears  to  the  in*  exchange  for  them.  ^Vhatcver, 
crease  of  the  capital  that  is  to  feed  therefore,  may  be  the  state  of  money 
and  employ  them.  If  they  increase  wages  in  a  country,  whether  they 
faster  than  capital,  their  wages  will  are  Is.  or  5s.  a-day,  it  is  certain  that, 
be  reduced,  and  if  they  increase  if  the  amount  of  the  national  capital 
slower,  they  will  be  augmented.  In  and  the  population  continue  the 
fact,  there  are  no  means  whatever  same,  or  increase  or  diminish  in  the 
by  which  the  command  of  the  la-  same  proportion,  no  variation  will 
bouring  class  over  the  necessaries  take  place  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  conveniences  of  life  can  be  en-  Wages  never  really  rise  except  when 
larged,  otlier  than  by  accelerating  the  proportion  of  capital  to  popula- 
the  increase  of  capital  as  comparetl  tion  is  enlarged,'  and  they  never 
with  ])i>pulation,  or  by  retarding  the  really  fall,  except  when  that  proper* 
increase  of  population,  as  compared  tion  is  diminished.*’ 
wiili  ca[dtal  ;  and  every  scheme  for  When  it  has  thus  been  ascertain* 
improving  the  condition  of  the  la-  ed  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  given 
IwurtT,  which  is  not  bottomed  on  country,  at  any  particular  period  of 
this  principle,  or  which  has  not  an  its  progress,  depends  entirely  on  the 
increase  of  the  ratio  of  capital  to  proportion  between  that  part  of  its 
population  for  its  object,  must  be  capital  appropriated  to  the  payment 
completely  nugatory  and  ineffectual,  of  wages  and  the  number  of  its  la* 
“  The  wages  of  labour  are  most  bourers,  it  next  becomes  an  import* 
commonly  either  paid  or  estimated  a»nt  object  to  discover  whether  capi* 
in  money  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  tal  or  population  have  a  tendency 
thought  that  their  amount  will,  in  to  increase  or  diminish  in  the  same 
consequence,  depend  more  on  the  or  in  different  proportions.  Our 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  in  author,  therefore,  proceeds,  in  the m- 
a  country,  than  on  the  magnitude  of  cond  section  of  his  Essay,  to  inquire 
its  capital.  It  is  really,  however,  into  the  comparative  increase  of  ca* 
quite  indifferent  to  the  labourer  whe-  pital  and  population.  It  is  not  pot- 
ther  the  quantity  of  money  received  sible  to  obtain  any  precisely  accurate 
by  him  as  wages  be  great  or  small,  estimate  of  the  absolute  quantity  of 
lie  will  always  receive  such  a  quan*  capital  in  a  country  at  different  pe- 
tity  as  will  suffioc  to  put  him  in  pos-  riods,  but  the  capacity  of  that  capi* 
session  of  the  portion  of  the  national  tal  to  feed  and  employ  labourers, 
capital  falling  to  his  share.  Men  and  the  rate  of  its  increase,  may 
cannot  subsist  on  coin  or  paper,  notwitbstandingbelearnedwithsuf- 

M  here  wages  are  paid  in  money,  the  ficient  accuracy,  for  the  purpose  of 
labourers  must  exchange  it  for  ne-  such  an  inquiry,  by  referring  to  the 
ccRsaries  and  conveniences ;  and  it  is  progress  of  population.  Whenever 

not  tile  quantity  of  money  they  re-  we  find  the  people  of  a  country  in- 

ceivc,  but  the  quantity  of  necessaries  creasing  without  any,  or  with  but 
incl  conveniences  for  which  that  very  little  variation  taking  place  in 

money  will  exchange,  which  is  to  their  condition,  we  may  conclude 

be  considered  as  really  forming  their  that  the  capital  of  a  country  is  in¬ 
wages.  If  the  quantity  of  money  in  creasing  in  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
<»reat'  Britain  were  reduced  a  half,  the  same  proportion.  Now,  it  bus 

tile  rate  of  wages  estimated  in  mo-  been  established,  that  the  population 

ncy  would  decline  in  the  same  pro-  ofseveralof  the  states  of  North  Ameri- 
portion ;  but  unless  some  change  ca  has,  after  making  <lue  allowance 
had  at  die  same  time  taken  place  in  for  immigrants  during  the  last  cenlu- 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  ry,  continued  to  double  in  so  short  a 
capital  of  the.  country,  consisting  of  period  as  twenty,  or  at  most  twenty* 
food,  clothes,  and  other  articles,  five  years.  And  as  the  quantity  of 
whicli  enter  into  the  oonsuinption  of  necessaries  and  conveniences  falling 
ibc  labourer,  he  would  continue  in  to  the  share  of  an  inhabitant  tfie 
precisely  the  same  situation.  He  Uniteil  States  has  not  been  matcsully 

wouhli  carry  a  smaller  quantity  of  increased  or  diminishcti  during  that 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver  to  market  century,  this  increase  oi  population 


'  Mr  M^CullocU a  Esaay  oh  the  Rate  vf  IVa^^es,  H.fune 

is  a  jvoof  that  the  capital  of  the  of  population,  in  the  United  Slates, 
country  liad  advanced  in  a  corre-  an<l  generally  in  all  colonies  plamcd  . 
Kpouding  ratio.  But  in  all  old-set-  in  fertile  and  thinly-peopled  coun¬ 
tied  countries,  the  increase  of  capi-  tries.  America  possesses  a  boundle^ 
tal,  and  consequent! v  of  population,  extent  of  fertile,  and  hitherto-unoc- 
is  much  slower.  The  population  of  cupied  land  ;  and  her  agriculturists, 
Scotland,  for  example,  is  supposed  to  who  are  acquainted  with  all  the  arts 
have  amounted  to  1,050,000  in  1700 ;  and  sciences  of  Europe,  apply  them- 
and  as  it  amounted  to  2,135,000  in  selves  only  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
1821,  it  would  follow,  on  the  princi-  finest  foils.  Their  industry  is  in 
pie  already  stated,  that  the  capital  consequence  extremely  well  reward- 
of  the  country  had  required  about  cd.  Each  cultivator  has  a  great 
120  years  to  double.  But  it  has,  in  deal  more  produce  than  is  required 
reality,  more  than  doubled,  as  the  for  his  own  consumption,  or  that  of 
condition  of  all  classes  has  been  his  family  ;  and  as  he  accumulates 
greatly  improved.  Again,  the  po-  the  surplus,  there  is  a  proportionally 
pulation  of  England  and  Wales  rapid  increase  of  capital,  and  cousc- 
aroounted  to  6,064,000  in  1740,  and  quently  also  of  population, 
to  12,256,000  in  1821,  shewing  that  But  the  situation  of  Great  Bri- 

the  population,  and  therefore  the  tain,  and  of  all  old-settled  and  corn- 
capital  of  that  country,  applicable  to  paratively  populous  countries,  is  en- 
the  support  of  man,  or  the  supply  of  tirely  different.  Our  most  fertile 
food,  clothes,  and  other  articles  ne-  lands  have  long  since  been  brought 
cessary  for  the  support  of  human  under  tillage,  and  we  are  now  obli- 
life,  had  doubled  in  about  eighty  ged  to  raise  whatever  additional  sup- 
ycars.  plies  of  food  we  require,  either  by 

The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  in  forcing  the  more  fertile  lands,  or  by 
the  rates  at  which  capital  and  popu-  resorting  to  such  as  are  of  very  infe- 
lation  advance  in  different  countries  rior  productive  power.  The  const- 
18  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  quence  is,  that  agricultural  industry 
of  industry  being  more  protluctive  is  here  comparatively  ill  rewarded, 
in  some  than  in  others.  Capital  is  A  given  quantity  of  labour,  applied 
nothing  but  the  accumulated  pro-  to  the  worst  lands  under  tillage  in 
duceofpreviousindustry,  and  where-  England,  does  not  certainly  yield 
ever,  therefore,  industry  is  most  pro-  above  half  the  quantity  of  food  ami 
ductive,  there  must  necessarily  be  the  other  raw  products  that  it  would 
greatest  power  to  increase  capital,  yield  were  it  applied  to  the  cultiva- 
It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  increase  tion  of  lands  of  the  same  degree  of 
of  that  portion  of  the  capital  of  a  fertility  as  the  worst  that  are  under 
country  which  consists  of  the  foot!  tillage  in  the  Western^  States  of 
aud  other  raw  products  required  for  America.  And  hence  it  follows, 
the  subsistence  and  accommodation  that  the  undertaker  of  »ny  work  in 
of  the  labourer,  must  mainly  depend  England,  who  should  pay  the  same 
on  the  fertility  of  the  soils  that  are  amount  of  produce  to  his  labouren» 
under  tillage.  Suppose  the  science  as  wages  that  is  paid  to  labourers  m 
of  agriculture  to  be  in  the  same  America,  would  hare  a  much  lew 
state  of  advancement  in  two  different  quantity  remaining  to  himself,  and 
countries.  If  the  fertility  of  the  would  have  a  proportionally  small 
soils  under  cultivation  was  twice  as  power  of  accumulating  capital.  B 
great  in  tlie  one  as  in  the  other,  it  is  is  true,  that  in  the  event  of  waga 

evident  that  the  power  of  adding  to  being  reduced  when  tillage  is  extend- 
that  portion  of  capital,  which  con-  ed  over  inferior  soils,  as  is  most  cona- 

sists  of  food  and  other  raw  materials,  monly  the  case,  the  share  of  the  pro- 
aud  which  is  always  the  most  iin-  duce  falling  to  the  employers  of 
poitant,  would  also  be  twice  as  great  workmen  is  not  diininiihed  to  tno 

in  the  country  where  the  soil  was  same  extent  that  production  is  dimi- 

of  the  highest,  as  in  that  where  it  nithed.  But  at  the  labourers  mus 
WAS  of  the  lowest  fertility.  It  is  on  always  obtain  such  a  supply  of 
this  principle  that  we  are  enabled  to  ccssaries  and  conveniences  as  w  siu> 
acoouut  for  the  extraordinarily  rapid  ficient  to  enable  them  to  exist  *nd 
iacrcasc  of  capital,  and  couscquently  contiuuc  their  race,  no  very  coDsiacr<* 
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able  reduction  can,  in  most  cases,  be  notv  to  be,  that  the  well-being  and 
made  from  the  wages  earned  by  prosperity  of  a  nation  docs  not  dc- 
thein.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  |>end  on  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
invariably  found,  that  wherever  til-  tants,  but  on  the  degree  of  their  in- 
lage  is  widely  extended  over  inferior  dustry  and  intelligence,  and  on  the 
soils,  the  share  of  the  protluce  fall-  extent  of  their  command  over  the 
ing  to  the  capitalist  is  very  much  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  hu- 
diminished,  and  there  is  a  propor-  man  life.  It  has  been  truly  and 
lionally  slow  increase  of  capital,  and  eloquently  remarked,  that  the 
consequently  also  of  population/*  earth  affords  room  only  for  a  cer- 
It  was  the  leading  object  of  Mr  Mai-  tain  number  of  human  beings  to  be 
thus,  in  his  “  Essay  on  the  Principle  trained  to  any  degree  of  perfection  ; 
of  Population," — the  work  in  which  and  every  real  philanthropist  would 
it  was  first  conclusively  shown,  that  rather  witness  the  existence  of  a 
the  natural  tendency  of  population  thousand  such  beings,  than  that  of 
is  not  merely  to  keep  pace  with  the  a  million  of  millions  of  creatures 
increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  pressing  against  the  limits  of  subsis- 
but  to  exceed  them, — to  point  out  tence,  burdensome  to  themselves, 
the  bad  effects  of  a  redundant  popu-  and  contemptible  to  one  another." 
lation,  and  to  shew  the  extreme  im-  The  same  great  truth  has  been  ex- 
portance  of  the  principle  of  moral  pressed  by  the  illustrious  Madame 
restraint,  and  the  pernicious  and  de  Stael,  in  a  passage  in  her  work  on 
fatal  consequences  which  result  from  Germany  :  To  multiply  human 
the  bringing  of  human  beings  into  births,"  says  this  lady,  “  without 
the  world,  without  a  rational  pro-  ennobling  the  destiny  of  man,  is  only 
spectof  being  able  to  provide  for  their  to  prepare  a  more  sumptuous  ban- 
subsistt'iice  and  education.  Now,  quet  for  death/*  M^herever  the 
so  far  from  this  doctrine  being,  as  number  of  labourers  increase  in  a 
has  been  often  stated,  unfavourable  greater  proportion  than  the  capital 
t)  human  happiness,  it  must  appear,  which  is  to  support  and  employ 
to  t'vcry  one  who  calmly  and  tho-  them,  their  wages  must  be  gradually 
roughly  examines  the  subject,  that  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit, 
no  rational  expectation  can  be  form-  And  it  onglit  always  to  be  remem- 
td  of  any  material  change  for  the  bered,  that  the  labourer  who  is 
better  being  ettected  in  the  condition  jrlaced  under  such  circumstances  is 
of  the  great  bulk  of  society,  until  entirely  cut  off  from  all  expectation 
the  justice  of  this  doctrine  shall  be  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  improv- 
gencrally  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  ing  his  condition.  11  is  exertions  can 
a  vigorous  and  persevering  effort  neither  be  inspired  by  hope  nor  am- 
made  to  give  it  a  practical  faring,  bition.  Unable  to  accumulate  stock, 
and  real  influence.  That  poverty  is  or  to  acquire  a  stake  in  society,  he 
the  fertile  source  of  by  far  the  great-  has  no  inducement  to  make  any  ex- 
est  portion  of  the  ills  which  afflict  traordinary  efforts.  In  consequence, 
humanity,  is  so  plain  and  self-evi-  he  becomes  indolent  and  dissipated, 
deni  a  q>roposition,  that  it  must  be  and  if  not  pressed  by  hunger,  would 
univerfttlly  assented  to  ;  and  there  be  always  idle, 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  too  rapid  in-  From  principles  thus  clearly  de¬ 
crease  of  population,  by  occasioning  duced  from  the  history  of  nations, 
a  redundant  supply  of  labour,  and  both  in  ancient  and  modem  timea^ 
an* excessive  competition  for  employ-  our  author  comes  to  the  same  con- 
inenty'and  low  wages,  is  of  all  others  elusion  as  Mr  Malthus  in  his  cele- 
the  most  efficient  cause  of  poverty,  bratwl  Essay,  that  the  rate  of  wages, 
Mr  M‘Culloch  well  observes,  that  it  and  consequently  the  condition  of 
is  now  too  late  to  contend,  that  a  the  great  bulk  of  soidety,  must  always 
crowded  population  is  a  sure  symp-  ilepend  more  oi;  ;ibe  conduct  of  the 
tom  of  national  prosperity.  The  po-  people  titemselves  than  on  that  of 
pulation  of  the  United  States  isinfi-  their  rnlers.  However  weU'n  couft^' 
tntely  less  dense  than  that  of  lre-»  try  may  be  governed,’ and '"hcilFcrer 
i^nd  ;  but  who  wi^l  presume’  to  sf-  rapid  the  increase  of  its  capicali  Itis 
firm  that  they  are  also  less  flourish-  yet  perfectly  true,  that,  in  the  event 
i^F^nd  happy  ?  The  truth  appears  of  the  inhabitants  increasing  fasteif 
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thau  capital,  their  condition  will  be 
deteriorated.  And,  on  the  contrary, 
Itowevcr  ill  a  country  may  be  go¬ 
verned,  and  however  slow  the  in¬ 
crease  of  its  capital,  it  is  yet  true, 
that,  if  the  inhabitants  increase 
slower  than  capital,  their  condition, 
though still  perhaps  exceedingly 
wretched,  will  be  in  so  far  improved. 
These  statements,  how^ever,  are  no 
apology  for  the  faults  or  errors  of 
Governments.  Every  country,  it  is 
clear,  has  a  right  to  be  governed  in 
the  best  possible  manner  ;  and  no¬ 
thing,  certainly, could  be  more  repre¬ 
hensible,  than  to  attempt  to  justify 
any  abuse,  either  in  the  constitution 
of  Governments,  or  in  their  adminis¬ 
tration.  But  it  is  unquestionably 
dealing  uncandidly  and  unfairly  by 
the  rulers  of  a  country,  to  make 
them  wholly  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  subjects,  while  it  is 
also  deceiving  and  deluding  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  a  subject,  with  respect  to 
which,  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  they  should  be  well  instructed, 
and  leading  them  to  rely  on  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  others,  when  they  are 
themselves  the  arbiters  of  their  own 
fortunes.  It  is  a  truth  which  cannot 
be  too  often  or  too  strongly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  Government 
to  protect  them  from  misery  and  de¬ 
gradation,  if  they  overstock  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  labour.  The  labourers  are 
really  the  masters  of  the  only  means 
by  which  their  command  over  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
can  ever  be  materially  extended,  and 
if  tliey  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
these  means,  they  have  themselves, 
and  no  one  else,  to  blame. 

These  statements  receive  the  most 
complete  corroboration  from  the 
comparative  situation  of  the  two 
countries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land.  W'^ithin  the  last  century,  the 
population  of  Ireland  has  quadru- 
led,  whilst  that  of  Great  Britain 
as  no  more  than  doubleil,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  on  all  hands  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  capital  of  (treat 
Britain  has  gone  on,  augmenting  far 
more  rapidly,  in  proportioTl  to  the 
pcq^ulation,  than  that  of  Ireland. 
V4  hat '  has  been  tlie  consequence  ? 
i  here  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a 
tionbt,  that  tile  excessive  increase  of 
the  population  in  Ireland  is  the  iin- 
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mediate  and  proximate  cause  of  the 
want  of  demand  for  labour  in  that 
country,  and  of  the  misery  and  ex¬ 
treme  porverty  of  the  people.  The 
number  of  persons  soliciting  employ¬ 
ment,  compared  with  the  means  of 
rewarding  their  exertions,  is  so  great, 
that  wages  have  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  pittance  that  can  afford  the 
smallest  supply  of  the  coarsest  and 
cheapest  species  of  food  required  to 
support  human  life.  All  the  wit¬ 
nesses  examined  by  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  “  Tl/r 
Eviploj/nient  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland" 
in  1823,  concur  in  representing  their 
numbers  as  excessive,  and  their  con¬ 
dition  as  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
Their  cabins,  which  are  of  the  most 
miserable  description,  are  utterly 
unprovided  with  any  thing  that  can 
be  called  furniture ;  in  many  fauii-' 
lies  there  are  no  such  things  as  bed¬ 
clothes  ;  the  children,  in  extensive 
districts  in  Munster,  and  the  other 
provinces,  have  not  a  single  rag  to 
cover  their  nakedness ;  and  when¬ 
ever  the  potato- crop  becomes,  even 
in  a  slight  degree,  deficient,  the 
scourge  of  famine  and  disease  is  felt 
in  every  corner  of  the  country.  And 
even  when  the  crops  are  most  abun¬ 
dant,  the  wretched  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  for  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  never 
enjoy  its  comforts. 

In  the  third  section  of  his  Essay, 
Mr  M‘Culloch  proceeds  to  discuss, 
in  an  equally  luminous  style,  the 
natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wages  in 
given  countries  and  periods,  and  the 
effect  of  fluctuations  in  the  market- 
rate  of  usages  on  the  condition  of  the 
labourer.  Although  it  be  difficult 
to  define  them,  still  there  ara  linnts 
to  the  extent  to  which  a  reduction 
of  wages  can  be  carried.  '1  he  co5t 
of  producing  labour,  like  that  of 
producing  all  other  article  brought 
to  market,  must  be  repaid  by  the 
purchasers.  The  race  of  labourers 
would  become  altogether 
were  they  not  to  obtain  a  sufncicn 
quantity  of  food,  and  of  the  ot  tr 
articles  requircil  for  their  own  sup¬ 
port,  and  that  of  their  faminw- 
This  is  the  lowest  amount  to  wlncn 
the  rate  of  wages  can  bo 
Iff  reduced  ;  and  it  is  for  tms  re 
son  that  it  has  been  ddiiu'd 
“  the  nafurul  or  ncccsHtty  ^  • 


The  market,  or  actual  rate 
of  wages,  may  sink  to  the  level  of  this 
rate ;  but  it  is  plainly  impossible 
that  it  can  continue  below  it.  It  is 
not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  on  the 
quantity  of  money  received  by  the 
labourer,  but  on  the  quantity  of  food 
and  other  articles  required  for  his 
support,  for  which  that  money  tvill 
exchange,  that  his  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  himself,  and  to  rear  as  many 
children  as  may  be  required  to  keep 
up  the  number  of  labourers,  must 
depend.  The  natural  or  necessary 
rate  of  wages  must  therefore  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  cost  of  producing 
the  food  and  other  articles  which 
enter  into  the  consumption  of  the 
labourers.  And  though  a  rise  in  the 
current  rate  of  wages  is  seldom  ex¬ 
actly  coincident  with  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  necessaries,  they  can  never, 
except  in  the  rare  case,  when  the 
market-rate  of  wages  greatly  exceeds 
the  natural  or  necessary  rate,  be  very 
far  separated.  However  high  the 

f>rice  of  commodities  may  rise,  the 
abourers  must  always  receive  a  sup¬ 
ply  equivalent  to  their  support.  If 
they  should  not  obtain  this  supply, 
they  would  be  left  destitute ;  and 
disease  and  death  would  continue  to 
thin  the  population,  until  the  re¬ 
duced  numbers  bore  such  a  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  national  capital  as  would 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  market-supply  of 
labourers  is,  in  short,  like  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  every  other  commodity.  They 
neither  will  nor  can  be  brought  or 
(if  you  will)  come  to  market,  unless 
the  rate  of  wages  be  such  as  will  on 
the  averafTf  suffice  to  bring  them  up, 
and  maintain  them  in  a  condition  ht 
to  labour.  Our  author  proves  by 
the  clearest  evidence,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
here  to  introduce,  that  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  food,  or  in  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  wliich  the  labouring 
classes  can  obtain  it,  accelerates  the 
progress  of  population,  both  by  aug¬ 
menting,  the  number  of  births  and 
diminishing  the  rate  of  mortality ; 
and  that  n  scarcity  of  food  retards 
the  increase  of  the  people,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  in  both  ways  opposite  effects. 

The  natural  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate,  under  which  every  peo¬ 
ple  are  placed, i  and  their  customs 
and  habits,  must  determine  among 


each  the  rate  of  necessary  wages. 
This  necessary  rate  cannot  therefore^ 
be  a  fixed  and  unvarying  quantity  ; 
and  though  it  be  strictly  true,  that 
the  market-rate  of  wages  can  never 
sink  permanently  below  its  contem¬ 
porary  natural  rate,  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  this  natural  rate  has  a  tendency 
to  rise  when  the  market-rate  rises, 
and  to  fall  when  it  falls.  The  rea¬ 
son  is,  that  the  number  of  labourers 
in  the  market  is  a  given  quantity, 
which  can  neither  be  speedily  in¬ 
creased  when  wages  rise,  nor  speedi¬ 
ly  diminished  when  they  fall.  VVhen 
wages  rise,  a  period  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  must  plainly  elapse 
before  the  effect  of  the  increased 
stimulus,  that  the  rise  gives  to  the 
principle  of  population,  can  be  felt 
in  the  market.  During  all  this  pe¬ 
riod,  therefore,  the  labourers  .have 
an  increased  command  over  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  and  conveniences  of  life : 
In  cousequence,  their  habits  are  im¬ 
proved,  and,  as  they  learn  to  form 
more  exalted  notions  with  respect  to 
what  is  required  for  their  comfort¬ 
able  and  decent  support,  the  natural 
or  necessary  rate  of  wages  is  propor- 
tionably  augmented.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  rate  of  wages 
declines,  either  in  consequence  of  an 
actual  diminution  of  the  capital  of 
the  country,  or  of  a  disproportionate 
increase  of  population,  no  corres¬ 
ponding  immediate  diminution  can 
take  place  in  the  number  of  labour¬ 
ers,  unless  they  have  previously  been 
subsisting  on  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  the  cheapest  species  of 
food,  required  to  support  mere  ani¬ 
mal  existence. 

It  is  this  circumstance — the  im¬ 
possibility  which  usually  obtains  of 
speedily  adjusting  the  supply  of  la¬ 
bour,  proportionably  to  variations  in 
the  rate  of  wages — that  gives  to  these 
variations  the  peculiar  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  influence  which  they  exert  on 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 
If  the  supply  of  labour  could  be 
suddenly  increased  when  wages  rise, 
that  rise  would  be  of  no  advantage 
to  the  existing  labourers.  It  would 
increase  their  numbers ;  but  it 
would  not  enable  them  to  mount  in 
the  scale  of  society,  or  to  acquire  a 
greater  command  over  the  necessaiici 
and  conveniences  of  human  Ufo. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  ifabe  sup- 
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ply  of  labourers  could  be  suddenly 
diminished  when  wages  fall,  that 
fail  would  merely  lessen  their  num¬ 
ber,  without  haying  any  tendency  to 
degrade  their  habits,  or  to  lower  the 
condition  of  those  that  survived. 
But  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
before  a  rise  of  wages  can  be  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  increased  number  of 
labourers  it  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  means  of  bringing  into  the  mar¬ 
ket,  time  is  afforded  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  those  new  and  improve<l 
tastes  and' habits,  which  are  not  the 
hasty  product  of  a  day,  a  month, 
or  a  year,  but  the  late  result  of  a 
long  series  of  continuous  impressions. 
After  the  labourers  have  once  ac¬ 
quired  these  tastes,  population  will 
advance  in  a  slower  ratio,  as  compa¬ 
red  with  capital,  than  formerly  ;  and 
the  labourers  will  be  disposed  rather 
to  defer  the  period  of  marriage,  than 
by  entering  on  it  prematurely,  to 
depress  their  own  condition  and  that 
of  their  children.  But  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  labourers  cannot  be  suddenly 
increased  when  wages  rise,  neither 
can  it  be  suddenly  diminished  when 
they  fall :  a  fall  of  wages  has  there¬ 
fore  a  precisely  opposite  effect,  and 
it  in  roost  cases  as  injurious  to  the 
labourer  as  their  rise  is  beneficial. 
In  whatever  way  wages  may  be  re^ 
stored  to  their  former  level  after  they 
have  fallen,  whether  it  be  by  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  marriages, 
or  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths,  or  both,  it  is  never,  except 
in  the  exceedingly  rare  cases  already 
mentioned,  suddenly  effected.  It 
-must,  generally  speaking,  require  a 
considerable  time  before  it  can  be 
brought  about,  and  an  extreme  risk 
arises,  in  consequence,  lest  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  labourers,  knd 
their  opinion  respecting  wbat  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  their  comfortable  sub¬ 
sistence,  should  be  lowered  in  the 
interim.  When  wages  are  consider¬ 
ably  reduced,  the  poor  are  obliged  to 
economise,  or  to  submit  to  live  on  a 
amaller  quantity  of  necessaries  and 
conveniences,  and  those,  too,  of  an 
inferior  species,  than  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  accustomed  to ;  and 
the  danger  is,  that  the  coarse  and 
scanty  fare,  which  has  thus  been  in 
*tha  ffint  instance  forced  on  them  by 
ncoeaaity,  should  ih  time  heoome 
T congenial  from  habit.  Should  this 
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unfortunately  be  the  case,  the  con- 
dition  of  the  |>oor  would  be  perma¬ 
nently  depressed,  and  no  principle 
would  be  left  in  operation  that  could 
raise  wages  to  their  former  level,  for 
the  labourers  could  no  longer  have  a 
motive  to  lessen  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation,  as  compared  with  that  of 
capital ;  and  unless  they  did  this,  it 
is  quite  impossible  they  could  ever 
emerge  from  their  depressed  condi¬ 
tion.  Under,  the  circumstances  sup¬ 
posed,  the  cost  of  raising  and  sun- 
|X)rting  labourers  would  be  really 
reduced;  and  it  is  by  this  cost  that 
the  natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wages, 
to  which  the  market-rate  must  ge¬ 
nerally  be  proportioned,  is’always  re¬ 
gulate.  In  the  event,  for  example, 
of  a  people  who  had  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  live  chiefly  on  wheat,  being, 
from  a  scarcity  of  that  grain,  or  a 
fall  in  the  rate  of  wages,  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  potatoes,  and  then, 
becoming  satisfied  with  them,  the 
standard  of  wages  among  such  a 
people  would  be  permanently  re¬ 
duced  ;  and  instead  of  being,  as  for¬ 
merly,  mainly  determined  by  the 
price  of  wheat,  it  would  in  time  to 
come  be  mainly  determined  by  the 
price  of  potatoes.  This  lowering  of 
the  opinion  of  the  labouring  clasps, 
with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  ought  to  live,  is  j^rhaps  the 
most  serious  of  all  the  evils  that  can 
befal  them.  Let  them  become  con¬ 
tented  with  a  lower  species  of  food, 
and  an  inferior  standard  of  comfort, 
and  tliey  may  bid  an  eternal  adieu 
to  every  thing  better.  And  it  ought 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
every  reduction  in  the  rate  of  real 
wages,  which  is  not  of  a  very  tran¬ 
sient  description,  will  certainly  have 
this  effect,  if  its  debasing  infiuence 
be  not  counteracted  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  forethought,  and  consideration 
of  the  people  producing  an  increased 
prevalence  of  moral  restraint,  wda 
diminished  supply  of  labourers. 

It  is  impossiole  for  us  to 
too  highly  our  approbation 
doctrines,  or  to  put  them  in^ 
or  more  striking  language  than  ^ 
above.  Were  such  principle*  ^  * 
fused  widely  among  our  popular*®**’ 
we  have  not  a  doubt  that  they  ^o 
tend  most  powerfully  to  • 

the  oondiiioo  of  t^  working  ’ 
and  to  infuse  into  others  co 
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iileas  as  to  the  nature  of  -  true  phi«  circumstances,  to  be  quiet,  orderly,* 
lanthropy.  and  peaceable,  and  to  respect  the 

Our  author  follows  up  the  reason-  rights  of  others?  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
ings  to  which  we  have  just  called  the  posed,  that  those  who  have  no  pro¬ 
attention  of  our  readers,  by  an  ad-  perty  will  submit  to  be  starved, 
mirable  section  on  the  disadvantages  without  previously  attempting  to 
of  a  low  rate  of  wages,  and  of  hav-  seize  on  that  of  others?  Whatever 
ing  the  labourers  habitually  fed  on  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  cheapest  species  of  food,  and  on  most  certainly  true,  that  fanoine,  and 
the  advantage  of  a  high  rate  of  the  virtues  of  patience  and  resigna- 
wages.  His  illustrations  of  the  tion,  are  not  on  very  companionable 
former  division  of  this  section  are  terms.  Much,  unouestionably,  of 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  the  crime  and  bloodsned  with  which 
wretched  situation  of  the  greater  Ireland  has  been  disgraced  and  de¬ 
part  of  Ireland.  We  cordially  agree  luged,  must  be  traced  to  the  opprea- 
with  the  following  remarks  under  sion  and  helotism  of  the  people, 
this  head : — “  It  is  of  equal  import-  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  much 
ance  to  the  peace  and  g(^  order  of  also  has  been  owing  to  the  reckless- 
society,  as  to  the  comfort  and  happi-  ness  and  despair  occasioned  by  their 
ness  of  individuals,  that  the  standard  squalid  and  abject  poverty,  and  to 
of  natural  wages  should  be  main-  their  habitual  dependence  on  the 
tained  at  as  high  an  elevation  as  potato  for  the  principal  part  of  their 
possible.  The  higher  the  notions  food.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
which  the  labouring  classes  enter-  right  of  property  should  ever  be  re¬ 
tain  of  what  is  necessary  for  their  spected  by  those  who  are  themselves 
comfortable  subsistence,  and  the  utterly  destitute  of  all  property,  and 
greater  the  number  of  their  artificial  whose  wages  are  totally  incompetent 
wants,  the  more  secure  is  their  con-  to  afford  them  the  means  of  acquir- 
dition.  When  a  revulsion  takes  place  ing  it.  Such  persons  will  be  rather 
in  any  of  the  great  departments  of  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  bulwark, 
induitry,  or  when  the  crops  fail,  thrown  up  to  secure  the  interests  of 
the  labourer  who  has  been  in  the  a  few  favourites  of  fortune,  than  as 
enjoyment  of  a  considerable  amount  contributing  essentially  to  the  pub- 
of  luxuries  can,  by  parting  witli  lie  welfare.  It  is  in  those  countries 
them,  still  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  only  where  labour  is  well  rewarded, 
of  necessaries.  But  he  who,  like  and  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
the  miserable  Irish  cottar,  is  divest-  are  placed  in  a  situation  to  accumu- 
cd  of  all  artificial  wants, — who  is  late  wealth,  that  they  acquire  a 
never  seen  in  an  alehouse  nor  a  to-  stake  in  the  hedge,  and  are,  in  conse- 
bicconist's, — who  cares  neither  for  quence,  made  to  feel,  a  direct  per- 
comfortable  clothes  nor  comfortable  aonal  interest  in  the  support  of  all 
lodging,  and  who  is  satisfied  if  he  those  great  fundamental  principles 
has  as  many  potatoes  as  will  enable  essential  to  the  existence  of  society, 
him  to  subsist  and  continue  his  race,  which  they  otherwise  regard  either 
can  make  no  retrenchment.  Such  a  with  indifference  or  aversion,  and 
nian  cannot  part  with  what  is  con-  which  the  slightest  provocation  is 
venlent  to  obtain  what  is  necessary,  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  attack." 
His  subsistence  havinp;  been  reduc^  We  have  often  heard  it  maintain- 
to  a  minimum,  famine  must  un-  cd  by  ill-informed  persons,  and  it  has 
avoidably  follow  any  reduction  of  its  been  contended  by  Dr  Franklin  and 
Quantity.  But  if  such  must  be  the  other  philosophers,  of  whose  bene- 
Tale  of  those  who  are  placed  so  very  volence  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
netr  the  verge  of  existence,  what  manity  no  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
must  be  the  fate  of  the  richer  class  that  high  wages,  instead  of  en»u- 
of  citizens,  if  there  be  any  such  raging  industry,  become  a  fruitftil 
among  them,  when  the  crop  happens  source  of  idleness  and  dissipation  ; 
to  be  deficient?  It  is  a  just  observa-  and  it  is  a  common  complaint,  that 
tIon  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  "  of  all  re--  if  the  poor  can  raise  as  mheb  4n 
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it  fro\n  their  employment.  Mr 
M  t’iilloch  lias  met  thetje  arguments, 
loundetl  on  a  very  narrow  and  par¬ 
tial  basis  of  induction,  with  others 
derived  from  the  more  extended  ex¬ 
perience  which  the  lights  of  nio- 
ilern  science  have  broiiglit  into  view. 
“  Nothing,”  says  lie,  **  can  be  more 
marvellously  incorrect  than  these  re¬ 
presentations — more  completely  at 
variance  with  principle  and  expe¬ 
rience.  It  is  most  true,  indcc<l,  that 

in  every  country  and  situation  of 

life,  individuals  will  be  found  who 
are  careless  of  the  future,  and  intent 
only  on  present  enjoyment ;  but 
these  always  form  a  very  small,  and 

even  inconsiilerable  minority,  of  each 
particular  class.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  a  few  individuals,  the 
principle  of  accumulation  always 
predominates  in  aggregate  bodies 
over  the  passion  of  expense.  AVhen- 
ever  the  wages  paid  to  the  labourer 
are  so  low  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  an  ordinary  increase  of  exertion, 
to  make  any  material  and  visible  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  comforts  and  conve¬ 
niences,  they  invariably  sink  into  a 

state  of  idleness,  and  of  sluggish  and 
stupid  indifference.  Ilut  the  desire 
to  rise  in  the  world,  and  to  improve 
our  condition,  is  too  deeply  seated  in 

the  human  breast  ever  to  be  wholly 
eradicated.  And  as  soon  as  labour 
is  rendered  more  productive — as  soon 
as  an  increase  of  industry  brings  a 
proportional  increase  of  comforts  and 

enjoyments  along  with  it,  indolence 
uniformly  gives  place  to  exertion  ;  a 
taste  for  the  conveniences  and  en¬ 
joyments  of  life  gradually  diffuses 

itself;  increased  exertions  are  made 
to  obtain  them  ;  and,  ultimately,  the 
workman  considers  it  discreditable 
to  be  without  them. 

“  If  an  increase  of  wages,”  con¬ 
tinues  our  author,  “  ever  discourages 
industry,  it  must  be  the  industry  of 
the  wretch  who  had  previously  been 
straining  every  nerve  to  obtain  mere 
subsistence,  or  the  forced  industry' 
of  the  indolent  and  the  dissolute ; 
and  even  to  produce  this  effect  on 
them,  the  increase  must  have  been 
sadden  and  iransitortf^ — not  gradual 
and  }ieriiianent.‘  We  are  warranted 
in  affirming,  that  a  steadily  high 
•  rate  of  wages  never  has  had,  and 
never  will  have,  any  such  effect. 
The  poor  have,  upon  all  plain  prac- 
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tical  questions,  that  toucli  their  own 
interests,  the  same  imdmtandiii', 
the  same  penetration,  ami  the  saiiii’ 
regard  to  remote  consequences,  as 
those  who  are  rich.  It  is,  indtf.l, 
an  absurdity  to  pretend,  that  if  ia* 
bourers  are  capable  of  earning,  by 
an  ordinary  degree  of  application, 
tnore  than  is  sufficient  for  their  sup. 

port,  they  alone,  of  all  orders  in  the 
community,  will  spend  the  surplus 
in  riot  and  debauchery.  Thev  have 

the  same  conuuon  sense,  they  are 

actuate<l  by  the  suuie  passions,  feel¬ 
ings,  anti  principles,  as  other  men  ; 
and  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is  clear 

that  they  cannot  generally  be  guilty 
of  such  inconsiderate  conduct,  liut 
to  lay  aside  general  reasoning,  does 
not  the  state  of  industry,  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  natural  rate  of  wages 
ia  low,  compared  with  its  state  in 
those  where  it  is  high,  prove  all  that 
has  now  been  said  ?  Have  the 
wages  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  Po¬ 
land,  and  Hindostan,  made  them 
industrious  ?  or  the  wages  oi* 

the  Americans,  the  English,  and  the 
Hollanders,  made  them  lafy,  riotous, 

and  profligate?  Just  the  contrary. 
The  former  are  as  notoriously  and 
proverbially  indolent,  as  the  latter 
are  laborious,  active,  and  enterpris¬ 
ing.  The  experience  of  all  ages  aiul 

nations  proves  that  high  wages  are 
the  keenest  spur — the  most  power¬ 
ful  stimulus  to  unremitting  and  assi¬ 
duous  exertion.’* 

In  the  following  section  of  th? 
Essay,  our  author  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  circumstances  on  whicli  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  of  wages  in  different  eni- 

ployments  depend.  In  this  part  of 
the  Essay  we  do  not  find  that  me 
author  has  stated  any  thing  with 
which  the  readers  of  Smith's  Wealtn 
of  Nations  are  not  familiar ;  but  it  is 
of  consequence  to  have  brought  into 
a  short  space,  and  a  form  accesublt* 
by  every  one,  the  doctrines  of  tnai 
great  work  in  reference  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that 
whether  the  rewards  of  employment, 
in  different  occupations,  amount, 
in  individual  cases,  to  twenty,  or  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  sti  , 
on  the  supposition  that  a  free  com¬ 
petition  exists  for  entering  on  the  m  - 
ferent  occupations,  tlie  average 
from  them  to  each  person  eiigag 
them  will  be  the  same.  1  he  ptrm 
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jiiiiil ‘Utlliiiiccs  tliiil  actually  obtain 
ill  tlic  rate  ol‘  ua,*,cs,  paid  to  tliobe 
who  are  enga^rd  iti  tliifcieut  employ - 
lueiUs,  in  cuuiiiiies  where  industry 
is  free  and  unfettered,  are  never 
more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the 
Idvourable  or  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances  attending  them.  Those  who 
receive  the  higiiesi  wages  are  not, 
when  the  cost  of  their  education,  the 
ciiances  of  tlieir  success,  and  the  va- 
noas  disadvantages  incident  to  ihtTr 
piuicssioiiS)  arc  taken  into  account, 

I  really  better  paid  than  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  lowest.  "I'he  wages  earned 
hy  the  dilierent  classes  of  workmen 
are  cipuif  not  when  each  individual 

I  Citrus  the  sunie  number  of  shillings 
(♦r  of  pence  in  a  given  space  of  time, 

I  bat  when  each  is  paid  in  proportion 
'  to  tlie  severity  of  the  labour  he  has 
to  perform,  to  the  degree  of  previous 
education  and  skill  which  it  requires, 
and  to  the  various  other  causes  which 
have  been  enumerated  and  illustrated 
hy  the  Author  of  “  The  U’’ealth  of 
Nations.” 

The  Essayist,  in  his  sixth  section, 
has  entered  into  some  historical  de¬ 
tails  and  interesting  disquisitions  on 
the  laws  for  repressing  combinations 
I  auiong  workmen,  previous  to  their 
repeal  in  the  year  1824.  He  has 
pointed  out  distinctly  the  impolicy 

of  these  laws,  and  shewn  that  their 
real  effect  was  to  do  violence  to  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  to  excite  them  to  danger¬ 
ous  secret  conspiracies  against  their 
master.^,  whom,  in  most  instances, 
they  accused,  unjustly,  of  keeping 

their  wages  unduly  low.  And  he  has 

shewn  to  our  perfect  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  tyrannical  on  the  part  of 
Ciovernment,  and  useless  so  far  as 
the  interests  of  capitalists  are  con*  , 
cerned,  to  interfere  for  the  purpose 
of  pr(ffiibitiog  voluntary  combina¬ 
tions,  unaceompanied  with  threats, 
intimidation,  or  violence ;  but  that, 
vrhen  the  slightest  attempt  is  made 
to  obstruct  either  their  fellow-work- 
toen  in  the  free  disposal  of  their  la¬ 
bour,  or  their  masters  in  giving 
'‘'hatever  wages  they  may  think  pro- 
|>er  for  that  labour,  immediately  the 
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strong  arm  of  the  1  iw  ought  to  he 
stretched  out  to  puuibh  the  aggres¬ 
sors. 

A  short  section  is  (U’votc*»l  to  the 
discussion  of  the  advantages  of 
I'riendly  Societies  and  Savings 
Hanks, — institutions  whicli  have 
been  attended  with  signal  benetits  to 
this  country.  The  effects  of  the 
Poor  Laws  on  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  are  next  brought 
into  view,  in  a  short  but  masterly 

paragraph.  Every  one  scents  now  to 
admit  tlieir  most  pernicious  effects, 
except  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor ; 
and  even  in  this  case  many  insist  for 
their  repeal,  on  the  ground  that  pri¬ 
vate  charity  is  adequate  to  the  relief 
of  all  who  are  really  objects  requir¬ 
ing  it.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to 
coincide  with  the  latter  class,  as, 
from  all  that  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  of  the  operations  of  these  laws 
in  England,  where  tliey  are  liriuly 
rooted  to  the  soil,  we  suspect  they 
have  been  attended  with  almost 
unredeemed  evil. 

W c  wish  that  we  could  quote  at 

length  the  truly  eloquent  conclusion 
of  this  Essay'.  It  lefcrs  to  the  all- 
important  subject  of  e^lucation  ;  but 
as  we  have  inserted  various  re¬ 
marks  on  this  subject  in  another  part 
of  this  Number,  w'e  shall  no  longer 
detain  our  readers  tlian  by  recom¬ 
mending  to  one  and  all  of  them  the 

{rerusal  and  re-perusal  of  this  in¬ 
valuable  Essay.  To  the  Author,  the 
best  thanks  of  all  classes  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  are  due,  for  accommodating, 
in  so  simple  a  form,  the  great  truths 

of  economical  science  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  every  individual  who 
can  read.and  reason,  however  humble 
may  be  his  situation,  however  con¬ 
fined  the  sphere  of  his  attainments. 
In  bidding  our  Essayist  adieu,  we 
have  only  farther  to  apologise  to  him 
for  transferring  to  our  obscure  pages 
so  much  valuable  matter  from  bis 
work.  But  when  be  considers  the 
end  which  may  perhaps  be  serveii  by 
it,  we  are  sure  that,  he  is  the  last 
man  that  will  bring  an  indictment 
against  us  for  plagiarism. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  GENEALOGICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HAMILTON  * 

WITH  GENEALOGICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  BRANCHES  OF  THE 

FAMILY.  BY  JOHN  ANDERSON,  SURGEON,  HAMILTON. 

The  Ducal  House  of  Hamilton  sent  noble  and  distinguished  per- 
has  found,  in  the  present  historian,  sonage,  who  wears  the  honours  of 
a  faithful  and  industrious  chronicler  the  family,  bouse  no  less  than 
of  the  history  of  the  family,  from  eighteen  different  noble  titles, 
the  remotest  period  to  the  present  The  family  of  Hamilton  has,  from 
time.  'He  has  traced  the  descent  of  its  origin,  continued  to  occupy  so 
the  family  to  the  ancient  English  distinguished  a  place  in  their  coun- 
House  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  or  try's  history,  that  any  biographer, 
Family  of  De  Bellomont,  from  whom  who  aims  at  giving  an  account  of 
he  alleges  the  great  progenitor  of  the  the  House,  must  accompany  it  with 
Hamilton  family  came.  The  reader  many  details  already  recorded  in  the 
is  carried  back,  in  following  up  the  pages  of  our  historians.  Connected 
history  of  the  renowned  and  ]H)tent  with  all  the  great  historical  events 
House  of  Leicester,  to  the  perio<l  of  of  our  country,  much  matter  which 
the  Norman  Conquest.  To  the  Nor-  has  been  long  before  the  public 
mans,  the  origin  and  descent  of  a  must  be  again  produced  and  repeat- 
great  proportion  of  the  Peers  of  the  ed.  This  course  the  present  author 
three  kingdoms  may  be  traced.  Jt  has  adopted,  so  that  we  can  refer 
was  the  battle  of  Hastings,  which  many  of  his  details  to  their  true 
declared  for  the  Norman  chiefs,  and  sources.  In  many  cases  they  are 
establishing  William  the  Conqueror  but  transcripts  of  the  events  tahm 
on  the  English  throne,  conferred  on  from  the  different  historians  of  the 
him  the  power,  which  he  freely  ex-  period.  Douglas's  Peerage,  by  Wood, 
ercised,  of  dividing  among  his  iinme-  is  laid  largely  under  contribution, 
diate  followers  the  country  which  while  Melville,  Burnet,  Robertson, 
their  enterprise  and  prowess  had  and  other  historians,  are  resorted  to 
won.  The  property  was  wrested  for  furnishing  the  details  wantetl. 
from  its  ancient  possessors,  and  the  His  obligations  to  these  writers  the 
rich  lands  of  England  became  the  author  has  very  properly  acknow- 
property  of  Normans,  who  parcelled  ledged.  His  obvious  duty,  when  he 
it  out  among  themselves.  It  is  undertook  the  task  he  has  so  respect- 
again  to  the  civil  wars,  subsequent  ably  accomplished,  was  to  connect 
to  the  time  of  Henry  the  First  of  the  rise  of  the  noble  family  with  the 
England,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  progress  of  the  History  of  Scotland, 
different  settlements  of  the  Anglo-  and  he  was  then  sure  to  make  his 
Normans  in  Scotland.  Encouraged  book  what  it  should  be — a  faithful 
by  the  munificence  of  our  Scottish  record  of  the  family’s  history. 
Kings,  particularly  our  first  David,  This  family  has  been  fortunate  in 
who  did  much  for  Scotland,  in  erect-  finding  biographers.  Burnet's  Me- 
ing  towns  and  promoting  trade,  rooirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  is 
many  Anglo-Normans  then  settled  well  as  the  Memoirs  of  James,  Duke 
in  this  country.  Before  the  middle  of  Hamilton,  published  in  London 
of  the  I3th  .century,  these  settlers  in  1742,  are  known  to  many 
had  acquired  from  the  natives  a  our  reailers.  Our  author  his  thus 
great  proportion  of  the  lands  south  had  all  the  advantage  of  the  rewwcb 
of  the  Forth,  as  well  as  formed  and  skill  of  his  predecessors* 
many  settlements  on  the  north  side  biographies,  though  the  histones 
of  that  river.  Our  historian,  too,  were  scanty  and  meagre,  conipareU 
lays  before  us  the  progress  of  the  to  tliat  of  our  author,  must  hare 
noble  fainily  ;  its  increase  in  w^th,  nisbed  him  with  mostuiwful  * 
power,  and  noble  titles,  is  faithfully  for  attaining  bis  object. 
and  cbronoli^ically  stated — ^from  the  has  judiciously  used ;  ^and,  upon 
time  when  we  have  the  first  of  the  whole,  has  given  to  the  public  a  vo- 

family  bearing  .only  the  simple  lume  which  cannot  fail  to  interests 

knightly  title,  till  wc  find  the  pre-  those  who  are  attached  tO’thesiut. 


• 


THE  WANDERER  S  RETURN. 

-  *■■  ■  -  .—For  he  long  time, 

Far  from  his  home,  and  from  his  native  hills, 

Had  dw'elt  in  iMmdage  :  and  the  mountain-breeze. 
Which  he  had,  with  the  breath  of  infancy. 
Inhaled,  such  imjmlse  to  his  heart  restorM, 

As  if  the  seasons  had  roll’d  back,  and  life 
Enjoy’d  a  second  spring. 


Southey, 


I  HATE  been  a  wanderer  all  my  friends  as  well  as  neighbours.  Our 
life,  even  from  my  very  childhood  little  community  was  but  one  large 
until  now,  and  have  experienced  family,  knit  together  by  reciprocal 
more  than  once  the  ecstatic  delight  ties  of  servitude,  attachment,  and 
cf  meeting,  after  many  years  of  pro-  kindred  ;  they  participatetl  in  each 
longed  separation,  with  those  whose  others*  joy — they  sympathized  in  each 
fate  was  inUTwoven  with  mine,  as  others*  grief;  so  that  a  marriage  or  a 
much  by  the  ties  of  strong  and  mu-  birth  was  a  source  of  general  joy,  and 
tual  affection,  as  by  the  more  for-  a  death  or  any  other  calamity  a  source 
mal  and  less-bimling  bands  of  kin-  of  general  sorrow.  It  is  from  such 
dred  and  consanguinity.  I  have  ties  of  amity  as  these  that,  while 
experienced  also  something  of  the  we  derive  delight,  on  the  one  hand, 
sadness  of  outliving  many  of  my  best  from  the  mutual  reception  and  exer- 
and  earliest  friends,  and  of  seeing  cise  of  friendly  offices,  we  experience, 
those  that  are  left  to  me  sadly  and  on  the  other,  much  deep  sorrow,  from 
sorely  changed.  Even  now  the  sweet  the  gradual  falling  off  and  disappear¬ 
spring-flowers  have  scarcely  lost  ance  of  those  “  old  familiar  faces** 
their  freshness,  nor  is  the  mould  which  we  have  loved  so  long  to  look 
quite  dry  upon  the  grave  of  one,  upon.  Year  after  year  we  live  on, 
who,  as  he  had  been  my  companion  to  become  more  conscious  of  our  de- 
and  play-fellow  in  youth,  so  was  he  solation,  and  to  feel  more  sensibly 
the  friend  and  counsellor  of  my  ma-  that  some  links  in  the  chain  of  our 
tarer  years.  I  was  born  and  nur-  existence  are  loosened,  and  that  the 
tured  in  a  spot  so  remote  from  the  bond  which  binds  us  to  the  world 
business  and  active  bustle  of  the  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  till  we 
world,  that  those  among  whom  my  are  led  to  exclaim, 

boyi,h  d.,,  were  .pent  reUin,  even  _ :_Whlther  «r.  they  wni.b'd  T 

to  thi.  day,.  «  portion  of  the 

air  ?  and  what  seem’d  corporal 

um^icity,  and  idl  the  hrorty  hoa-  „  breath'  into  the ,« ind  ?-  . 

piUhty,  of  »a  secluded  and  pastoral  would  they  had  suy’d  ! 
people.  Unlike  the  inhabitants  of  ^ 

large  and  populous  towns,  where  The  first  time  I  returned  home  1 
there  can  be  but  little  of  common  was  but  a  boy,  and  then' air  was 
interest  or  of  common  regard,  the  mirth  and  joyoutnesa ;  for  the  few 
members  of  my  secluded  home  were  changes  which  time  had  ’wrotfght 
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were  Dcither  obvious  iiur  important, 
at  least  1  could  not  perceive  them. 
The  second  time — and  this  was  near¬ 
ly  ten  years  after  the  first — time 
had  been  more  relentless.  Many 
whom  1  had  left  in  their  prime 
had  become  visibly  older.  The 
scanty  locks  of  the  elders  were 
whiter,  and  the  features  of  the  wo¬ 
men  were  shadowed  out  into  a  more 
sedate  and  calm  complacency.  This 
was  the  grave  side  of  the  picture  ; 
but  it  had  its  smiling  aspect  also  ; 
for  those  whom  1  had  left  gamboling 
in  all  the  happy  mirth  of  conscious 
childhood,  were  now  blooming  in  all 
the  gaiety  and  gracefulness  of  youth. 

Nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  before 
1  had  another  opportunity  of  revisit¬ 
ing  my  native  valley ;  and  then, 
sad  indeed  were  the  alterations  which 
had  occurred  in  my  absence.  Such 
as  I  had  left  well-stricken  in  years 
had  long  been  slumbering  in  the 
grave ;  some  of  the  younger  branches 
had  also  withered,  and  those  that  re¬ 
mained  had  sunk  into  the  sear  and 
yellow  leaf,  and  were  very  different, 
oh !  how  different !  from  the  gay 
and  joyous  beings  1  had  seen  before. 
1  saw  no  fair  and  well-known  faces ; 
I  heard  not  the  greeting  of  friendly 
lips,  for  a  new  generation  had  sprung 
up,  and  1  was  now  a  stranger  in 
mine  own  land.  I  went  into  the 
church-yard,  and  the  spot  where  I 
stood  was  full  of  summer  beauty. 
Hooked  upon  the  white  grave-stones, 
and  read  the  names  of  many  that  1 
had  known  in  happiness,  and  in 
health.  1  thought  of  the  Sabbath 
mornings,  when  1  had.  stood  by  the 
gate,  and  seen  all  the  way  to  the 
House  of  God  populous  wdth  the 
beautiful  and  the  young, — when  I 
had  beheld  the  seats  all  thronged, 
and  fair  eyes  glancing  modestly  to 
and  fro,  with  that  interchange  of  si¬ 
lent  and  holy  greeting,  which  passes 
among  friends  before  the  service  be¬ 
gins.  I  thought,  too,  on  those  whose 
name  1  bore,  and  with  whom  1  had 
shared  kindred  and  blood ;  and  it 
was  all  that  1  now  could  do,  for  h 
saw  their  sepulchres  growing  green 
beside  me.  1  could  not  but  grieve 
at  these  unsparing  changes.  The 
frost  of  nearly  three-score  years  ^had 
left  enough  of  feeling  in  my  bosom 
to  render  me  painfully  sensible  of 
thei^D  ;.aQd  even  now  1-  someumes 


sigh,  as  1  remember,  for  well  1  can 
remember,  / 

——How  rtush’d  my  cheek, 
How  beat  my  heart,  when,  from’a  neigh, 
bouring  hill, 

The  well-known  landscape  broke  u|)on 
my  view  ! 

The  lofty  firs  still  waving  o*er  the  green, 
Where  I  so  oft  enjoy’d  my  boyish  sport ; 
The  cottage  peering  through  the  wood, 
land  maze, 

Where  long  a  dear  and  only  parent 
dw'elt. 

To  bid  me  welcome. 

But  I  must  crave  thy  pardon, 
wortliy  reader,  for  detaining  thee  so 
lung  from  “  the  pith  and  marrow" 
of  my  tale.  Perchance  thou  art,  like 
myself,  a  wanderer  from  thy  native 
land,  and  that  land  may  be,  like 
mine,  far,  far  away  amidst  green 
lulls  and  sunny  vallies.  If  so,  thou 
wilt  readily  pardon  these  doting  rhap¬ 
sodies  ;  and  if  not,  thou  wilt  please 
to  place  them  to  the  account  of  the 
foolish  garrulity  of  a  fond  and  pra¬ 
ting  sexagenarian,  who  cannot  com¬ 
mence  his  story  without  such  a  pre¬ 
face.  And  now  to  my  history. 

Most  t>ersons  who  have  visited 
North  Wales  have  sojourned  for 
a  while  at  the  little  town  of  liolm- 
grove,  the  rude  capital  of  the  wild 
county  of  Merioneth, — a  town  which 
has  most  effectually  resisted  all  im¬ 
portant  innovations  upon  its  ancient 
rudeness  and  simplicity.  Most  trif¬ 
ling,  in  truth,  have  been  the  improve¬ 
ments  at  Holmgrove.  It  is  true  that 
one  small  house  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  principal  street  has  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  a  building  of  larger  di¬ 
mensions,  embellished  with  the  re- 
])re6entation  of  an  angel  clad  in  robes 
of  white  and  scarlet,  and  dignified, 
moreover,  with  a  small  portico  sup¬ 
ported  on  cast-iron  pillars.  It  is  also 
true,  that  a  new  Town-hall  has  re¬ 
cently  been  erected, — the  said  Ilau 
bearing  veiy  much  the  resemblance 
of  a  modem  coach-house, — and  that 
a  peal  of  eight  bells  has  been  added  to 
the  square  lower  of  the  old  church. 
But  that  which  is  destined  to  confer 
more  particular  iminorulity  upon 
this  obstinate  little  town  is  the  esu  - 
lishinent  of  a  stage-coach,  wb'®  ^ 
performs  its  hebdomadal 
during  the  summer  months,  in  hti  e 
more  tbw  fifteen  Aourf  from  Wtrews- 
bury.'  to  Birm«iith>  bcwig  * 
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gentle  reailer,  of  sixty ‘Jour  miles! 
These,  it  will  be  ailmitted,  are  strong 
(.ymptoms  of  that  improving  spirit 
which  has  gone  forth  amongst  us, 
like  a  giant,  conquering  and  to  con¬ 
quer,  and  which  may  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  blessed  results  of  a  long 
and  lasting  peace — to  Mr  Brougham 
— and  to  the  education  of  the  poor  ; 
altliough  a  certain  learned  friend  of 
ours  has  unhesitatingly  attributed  it 
to  what  he  calls  the  regenerating  re¬ 
sult  of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  day,  in  July  18 — ,  that  two 
>oung  men  walked  forth  from  Holm- 
grove,  to  meet  the  coach  vawr,  that 
is,  “  the  great  coach,**  for  so  it  is 
called,  par-exccllenccy  by  the  natives, 
in  the  hope  of  welcoming  the  arrival 
of  a  friend  from  England,  whom  they 
expected  by  that  evening*s  convey¬ 
ance.  They  had  strolled  rather  more 
than  four  miles  before  they  learned 
their  disappointment,  for  their  friend 
had  deferred  for  another  week  his 
visit  to  Holingrove.  Mounting,  how¬ 
ever,  into  the  dickey  of  the  vehicle, 
they  seated  themselves  by  the  side  of 
the  only  passenger  in  that  part  of 
the  coach,  who  was  a  gentlemanly, 
good-looking  man,  about  hve-and- 
thirty  years  of  age.  His  features 
were  extremely  dark,  and  he  appear¬ 
ed  altogether  involved  in  either  deep 
thought,  or  in  intense  admiration  of 
the  ^autiful  scenery  through  which 
they  were  passing ;  for  he  seemed 
scarcely  conscious  of  their  presence, 
and  took  no  notice  of  bis  com¬ 
panions,  after  he  had  slightly  bowed 
to  then),  when  they  Hrst  joined  him. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  scenes  1  have 
ever  beheld,  the  descent  into  the 
valley  of  Holmgrove,  from  the 
heights  just  above  Caerynwch,  pre¬ 
sents  the  most  niagnificent.  On 
either  side  are  extensive  ridges  of 
well- wooded  hills,  occasionally  enliv¬ 
ened  by  small  farm-houses,  with  their 
Nourishing  pastures  and  corn-fields. 
On  the  right  are  the  deep  and  dark 
woods  of  Garthmaelan  and  Nannau ; 
while  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
funs  the  river  Wnion,  swelling  out 
occasionally  into  deep  and  wide 
pools,  and  in  other  places  foaming 
in  vehemence  over  its  rough  and 
rocky  bed.  In  a  dell  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  where  the  mountains  converge 
‘•u  as  to  form  a  spacious  amphithe-’ 


atre,  is  the  little  town  itself,  with  it 
old  bridge  and  older  church  conspi¬ 
cuous  above  all  other  objects ;  while 
far  away  in  the  dim  distance  is  the 
beautiful  river  Mawddack,  **  ex¬ 
panding  its  lone  bosom  to  the  sky,'* 
and  pursuing  its  course  to  the  sea  at 
Barmouth,  amidst  a  magnificent  as¬ 
semblage  of  dark  and  towering 
mountains.  High  above  all  is  Ca- 
der  Idris,  the  monarch-mountain  of 
Merionethshire ;  and  its  undulating 
summit,  either  crowned  with  white 
mist,  or  rising  into  the  blue  heaven  in 
undimmed  and  massy  grandeur. 

“  Not  always  is  his  lofty  brow 
Compass'd  with  clouds  that  hang  below; 
Rut  calmly,  desolately  bare. 

He  reigns  amid  the  desart  air.” 

Such  is  the  scene  which  no  tongue 
can  describe,  no  pen,  no  pencil  puur- 
tray,  and  which  those  who  have  seen 
it,  as  the  setting  sun  pours  upon  the 
woods  and  ^mountains  his  rich  de¬ 
parting  light,  will  never,  never  for¬ 
get. 

With  such  a  noble  prospect  aa 
this  before  him,  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  the  stranger  should  be  wrapt  in 
admiration  at  its  beauty  ;  but  how¬ 
ever  that  might  be,  one  of  the  young 
men,  with  that  conversational  spirit 
so  common  to  the  Welsh,  endea¬ 
voured  to  lead  him  into  discourse. 

This  is  a  fine  scene,  Sir ;  you 
have  nothing  so  beautiful  in  England, 
1  should  think.** 

The  stranger  started  at  the  inter¬ 
ruption,  and  replied, — “It  is  indeed 
a  splendid  scene;  neither  England, 
nor  any  other  country  that  1  have 
visited,  can  boast  of  any  thing  half 
so  beautiful,  or  at  least  so  interest¬ 
ing  to  me.** 

“  You  have  travelled,  then  ?** 

“  Not  much.  Sir ;  but  1  have 
moved  amidst  scenery  more  stupen¬ 
dous,  and  perhaps  more  strictly  ma¬ 
jestic  than  this ;  yet  nothing  ever 
pleased  me  so  much  as  the  delightful 
prospect  before  us.**  The  stranger 
paused,  and  then,  aa  if  encouraged 
by  the  candour  of  his  companions, 
renewed  the  conversation  by  saying. 

You  are  natives  of  Holingrove,  I 
presume,  Gentlemen  ?'* 

“  We  are,  and  have  never  yet  been 
in  England."  * 

**  Indeed  !  Perhaps  .you  can  give 
me  some  information,  then,  respect- 
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ing  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  .  At  length  the  coach  arrived  at  the 
I  have  letters  of  introduction  to  two  little  bridge  over  the  Aran,  and  in 
or  three  Gentlemen,  of  whom  I  am  a  second  afterwards  it  entered  the 
anxious  to  hear  something,  as  1  in-  town,  amidst  the  gaping  gaze  of  al- 
tend  to  become  a  resident  here."  most  every  inhabitant.  It  drove 
“  Do  you  indeed  speak  truth.  Sir  ?'*  through  the  centre  of  the  principal 
exclaimed  the  first  spokesman,  with  streets,  till  it  reached  the  Golden 
much  naivete.  “  Then  1  suppose  Lion,  or  iVa,  (the  lowest  house,) 
youare  the  Gentleman  whohas  taken  as  it  is  more  usually  called,  where  it 
Bryntirion  ?"  discharged  a  portion  of  its  cargo,  and 

“  You  are  quite  right ;  I  am.  Sir.  changed  horses,  previously  to  pro- 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  a  person  of  ceeding  to  Barmouth,  the  Ultima 
the  name  of  Williams,  who  formerly  Thule  of  its  destination.  The  young 
lived  by  the  bridge,  is  still  alive?”  men  alighted  here,  and  so  did  their 
**  What,  Thomas  Williams  of  companion,  but  not  before  he  had 
Cravnant !  Oh,  no  ;  he  has  been  given  them  both  a  pressing  invitation 
long  dead.  Sir."  to  visit  him  at  Bryntirion.  They 

“  I  feared  so  ;  he  left  a  daughter,  then  parted,  the  young  men  to  their 
1  believe  ?”  homes,  and  the  stranger  into  the 

He  did,  Sir,  and  she  has  met  with  inn,  with  a  gentleman  of  the  town, 
much  misfortune  since  ;" — a  cloud  who  had  been  anxiously  waiting  his 
came  over  the  stranger's  brow  ; —  arrival.  They  spoke  little  till  they 
“but  is  now  tolerably  comfortable  entered  the  house ;  but  when  quietly 
again.  Her  father  died  in  rather  9eatedintheblueparlour,thetowns- 
straightened  circumstances,  and  when  man  greeted  his  friend  with  **  Duw 
all  his  debts  were  paid,  there  was  ^nwn//,  ^//w/ but  you  are  strangely 
but  little  left  for  poor  Eliza.  How-  altered." 

ever,  as  every  body  esteemed  her,  “  Do  you  think  so,  Owen?"  re- 
she  met  with  much  kindness  ;  and  plied  the  other,  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
she  now  keeps  a  school,  and  is  doing  “  But  it  matters  not:  I  am  quite 
very  well."  forgotten  here  by  every  one,  it  seems ; 

The  stranger  bowed  his  thanks  for  or  remembered  only  as  the  heartless 
the  intelligence,  which  seemed  much  profligate,  who  broke  his  old  father’s 
to  interest  him.  “  And  pray.  Sir,"  heart  i"  His  lip  quivered,  and  a  tear 
he  asked  again,  “  can  you  tell  me  strolled  down  his  sun-burnt  cheek 
any  thing  of  a  Mr  Ellis  Meredith,  as  he  continued,  grasping  his  friend's 
whose  father  resided  near  the  Cara-  hand  convulsively  as  be  murmured, 
vansery  ?  I  have  seen  him  often  “  This  is  a  bitter  welcome,  James, 
since  he  left  Holmgrove,  and  was  at  after  so  long  an  absence !" 
one  time  very  intimate  with  him."  “  Now  where,  in  the  name  of 
The  young  man  paused  for  a  mo-  goodness,  heard  you  this  silly  tale, 
ment  before  he  replied,  and  then  Ellis  ?"  asked  the  other.  Is  it  not 
said,  “  Is  it  the  son  of  Old  Richard  well  known  to  all  your  poor  fathers 
Meredith,  the  Tanner,  that  you  friends,  that  you  left  the  country  at 

mean,  Sir  ?"  his  express  desire,  that  you  mignt  ^ 

**  It  is.**  out  of  the  reach  of  the  consuming 

“  No  ;  I  do  not  know  much  about  idleness  and  consequent  dissipation 
him.  He  left  the  country  several  of  this  niace?  And  is  it  not  known 


“  Yes,  yes,— I  know  he  did,  ^ 
plied  Meretlith ;  “  but  I  find 
here,  as  well  as  every  where  else, 

evil  report,  though  falae,  » 

sooner  cherished  than  a  good  » 

Elli*!  Of  whomdMj"!: 

learn  this  evil  report ,  as  you  ca 


/ 
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I'rom  the  tallest  of  the  two  knowledge,  refused  three  most  eligi- 
young  men  who  sat  with  me  on  the  ble  offers ;  and  unless  you  can  pre- 
coach.”  vail  upon  her,  1  am  quite  sure  no- 

“  fV’^hat  F  young  Davies  ?  And  do  body  else  can.” 
you  believe  him  }  1  wonder  he  did  “  /,  James  !”  said  the  other,  smil- 
not  tell  you  that  Cader  Idris  had  ingly :  “  am  I  a  proper  person  to 
been  to  Barmouth  and  back  again  turn  lover,  and  pour  nonsense  and 
since  you  left  I  He  is  one  of  the  flattery  into  a  lady's  ear  ?” 
greatest  dreamers  I  ever  knew.”  “  Aye,  truly  are  you, — a  very 

“  That  may  be,  Owen  ;  but  I  proper  person.  Have  not  you  a  goml 
thought  there  was  an  appearance  of  fortune,  a  good-looking  face,  and  a 
great  candour  and  good  nature  in  his  snug  house?  And  what  want  you 
face  and  manner.”  more  than  a  good  and  loving  wife  ? 

**  Yes,  yes,”  said  the  other  ;  **  he  And  who  will  suit  you  better  than 
is  good-natured  and  good-looking  Eliza  Williams  ?  If  all  tales  be  true, 
enough,  but  a  most  unconscionable  I  see  plainly  that  Bryntirion  will 
dreamer.”  not  be  long  without  a  mistress. 

Now,  this  was  not  altogether  Come,  tell  me  candidly,  Ellis  bach, 
true.  Such  a  re))ort  as  was  men-  do  not  you  still  love  her  a  little  ?” 
tioned,  although  in  a  great  degree  A  little,  James  !  Say,  rather  any 

false,  did  certainly  exist ;  and  James  thing  but  little.  It  is  now  some 
Owen  well  knew  it,  although  he  was  years  since  I  have  seen  her  ;  but  in 
anxious  to  spare  the  feelings  of  his  all  that  time  has  she  been  present  to 
friend,  whose  altered  conduct,  and,  my  memory,  and  cheered  me  on- 
wiiat  was  infinitely  more  persuasive,  w'ard  through  all  my  toil.  To  usi' 
whose  good  ’  fortune,  he  was  quite  your  own  words,  James,  I  may  truly 
certain  would  readily  secure  the  say,  that 
esteem  of  his  countrymen.  Desirous,  .  ^  , 

therefore,  of  changing  the  subject  of  Th,  • 

their  conversation,  Owen  asked,  a  dawning  star-bcam  from  above¬ 
place"  ElUs?"  ^  gladdening  light. 

“  I  see  little  alteration  in  any  thing  It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  so 
but  the  houses,  which  seem  much  long  an  absence  has  not  quenched 
smaller.  The  mountains,  the  woods,  my  youthful  passion ;  on  the  con- 
and  the  ^een  fields,  are  the  same  ;  trary,  it  has  rather  strengthened  it ; 
but  the  faces  are  all  strange  to  me.  and  the  vows  which  1  pledged  at 
1  miss  those  old  friends  whom  I  parting  have  never  been  forgotten  by 
used  to  meet  at  my  father’s,  and  I  me.  Whenever  my  though  ts'wan- 
can  see  none  of  those  young  lads  dered  to  the  green  hills  and  vallies 
with  whom  I  wasted  so  much  time ;  of  my  native  land,  she  was  always 
but  I  cannot  expect  to  find  all  as  I  •  present  in  the  scene  ;  and  even  when 
left  them  fifteen  years  ago.  Death,  oppressed  with  fatigue,  and  weighed 
doubtless,  has  been  busy  here.  Old  down  by  sickness  or  sorrow,*  one 
AVilliams,  1  understand,  is  dead.”  thought  of  her,  such  as  I  left  her  in 

“  He  is ;  and  his  daughter,  your  her  youth,  would  cheer  ray  spirit, 
old  flame,  after  a  good  deal  oif  mis-  and  rouse  me  to  exert}Oi>.  1  nave 
fortune,  is  now  comfortably  settled.”  moved  among  wealthier,  and,  it  may 

"  So  I  hear.  Is  she  still  single?”  be,  more  accomplished  females,  but 
Ellis  Meredith  asked  this  question  there  was  not  one  whom  1  could  love, 
in  a  tone  that  was  intended  to  convey  for  I  had  previously  given  my  heart, 
nothing  more  than  a  common  and  and  all  its  best  anections,  to  Eliza 
careless  interest  in  the  lady's  wel-  Williams.  My  only  anxiety  is,  to 
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the  trees  by  the  hill-side  yonder : 
So,  off  with  you,  dear  Ellis ;  and 
may  you  speed  well  in  your  woo¬ 
ing  !’* 

I  will  not  venture  to  describe  the 
various  emotions  which  agitated  the 
wanderer's  bosom,  as  he  paced,  in 
the  dusk  of  evening,  the  path  which 
led  to  the  abode  of  her  who  had  been 
his  early  and  only  love.  He  walk¬ 
ed  on  with  hurried  steps  and  a  beat¬ 
ing  heart — his  mind  being  busily 
engaged  in  retracing  many  a  happy 
scene  of  former  davs,  and  many  an 
interesting  event, which  neither  time, 
nor  the  bustle  of  an  active  life,  had 
been  able  to  efface  from  his  memory. 

While  he  was  proceeding,  thus 
anxious  and  agitated,  the  object  of 
his  fond  solicitude  was  sitting  in  her 
little  parlour,  enjoying  an  interval 
of  peace  and  quietude ; — and  it  so 
happened,  and  such  curious  coinci¬ 
dences  will  sometimes  happen,  that 
the  very  evening  we  have  been 
speaking  of  was  the  anniversary  of 
Ellis  Meredith's  birth-day,  which 
Eliza  always  noticed,  as  it  came 
and  went,  year  after  year.  She 
did  not,  it  is  true,  make  any  os¬ 
tentatious  display  of  her  feelings ; 
but  she  cherished  them  within  the 
innermost  sanctuary  of  her  own  inno¬ 
cent  heart,  and  communed  on  that 
day,  more  than  on  any  other,  with 
the  melancholy  reflections  of  her 
own  despairing  bosom.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  avocations  with  her  little 
pupils  prevented  her  from  constantly 
dwelling  upon  the  subject  nearest 
her  heart ;  but  no  sooner  had  she 
parted  from  her  scholars,  than  a  me¬ 
lancholy  oppressed  her  spirits,  which 
she  naturally  enough  connect^  with 
the  memory  of  him,  whom  she 
scarcely  expected  ever  to  see  again. 

She  was  sitting  with  her  head 
leaning  on  her  hand,  and  her 
thoughts  flxed  on  days  and  scenes 
long  gone  by,  when  the  dark  shadow 
of  Ellis  Mer^ith,  as  he  walked  up 
the  little  garden  in  front  of  the 
house,  caught  her  attention.  There 
was  something  so  unusual  in  a  visit 
from  any  stranger  at  her  lone  cot¬ 
tage,  and  at  so  late  an  hour,  that  she 
felt  a  momentary  alarm,  as  she  heard 
the  footsteps  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer.  Her  cousin  had  gone  out. 
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and  she  was  quite  alone.  Presently 
there  came  a  gentle,  but  hurried, 
knock  at  the  door;  and  she  heard 
the  servant-girl  hasten  to  attend  the 
summons.  She  listened  in  breath¬ 
less  suspense  to  the  deep  voice 
which  inquired  if  Miss  Williams 
was  at  home ;  and  before  she  could 
well  collect  herself,  Ellis  entered  the 
r(wm.  It  was  not  quite, dark,  but 
still  there  was  not  sufficient  light  re¬ 
maining  to  enable  Eliza  to  see  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  features  of  her  visitor ; 
but  there  was  something  in  the  deep 
tones  of  his  voice  that  interested  her 
exceedingly.  His  sudden  entrance 
had  quite  disconcerted  her,  but,  re¬ 
gaining,  in  some  degree,  her  com¬ 
posure,  she  said,  “  You  were  in¬ 
quiring  for  Miss  Williams,  Sir:  / 
am  that  person." 

The  wanderer  paused,  and  then 
said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling, 

Eliza !  dear  Eliza !  have  you^  too, 
forgotten  me  ?"  when,  in  a  moment, 
the  lovers  were  in  each  other's  arms ; 
—and,  in  the  sweet  delight  of  that 
ecstatic  embrace,  buried  days,  and 
months,  and  years  of  despondency 
and  sorrow. 

It  was  very  late  that  evening  be¬ 
fore  Ellis  Meredith  left  Eliza's  cot¬ 
tage.  He  had  a  long  and  eventful 
story  to  relate ;  for  he  had  to  tell,  to 
a  willing  auditor,  of  his  sufferings, 
and  toik,  and  perils  in  a  foreign 
country,  which  he  concludecl,  by  w- 
liciting  the  felicity  of  sharing  with 
her  the  well-earned  recompence  of 
his  labour.  It  was,  in  fact,  near 
midnight  before  he  actually  sum¬ 
moned  resolution  to  tear  himself 
away  ;  and  as  he  kissed  the  tear  of 
trembling  joy  from  the  cheek  of  his 
beloved,  the  consolation  which  he 
whispered  called  a  blush  into  her 
cheek,  as  she  sighed  her  consent  to 
an  event  which  she  had  long  ceased 
to  anticipate,  and  almost  to  hope. 

Need  I  relate  the  se^el  ?  Bryn- 
tirion  was  not  long  witnout  a  nns* 
tress,  nor  the  wanderer  without  s 
wife.  Ellis  and  Eliza  were  mar¬ 
ried,  and  became,  not  merely  wt^m* 
ed,  but  beloved  by  all  around  them* 
Long  may  they  both  live  in  heal 
and  happiness,  for  they  are  among 
the  best  and  oldest  friends  of  ^ 


P\n-poniti^.  YouVe  a  t! - <1  ck'vcr  fellow,  Tirii ;  have  yon  any  Latin  ? 

JiclUnen^mcuder,  Yes. 

J*iU‘puiHier.  But  1  sup|)ose  a  |)ersoii  may  write  English  well  enough  without  it  ? 
liJioxcs^mcndcr*  English  !  God  Weas  you,  8ir  ;  before  I  had  Latin  I  wrote  so  like 
Cicero,  that  if  you  had  never  seen  Cicero,  or  heard  of  him,  or  read  his  sermons,  or 
seen  me,  or  heard  of  me,  or  read  my  writings,  you  could  not  have  told  which  was 
which. 

J*h(-j)ointcr.  I  believe  it.  Old  Play, 


0.\E  night,  sitting  over  a  cup  of 
tea,  which  1  had  allowed  to  get  cold, 
and  in  the  light  of  a  taper  which  I 
had  not  topped  for  at  least  an  hour, 

1  was  meditating  on  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  concerns,  which  stood  in  the 
highest  degree  of  criticalness.  I  had 
not  heard  from  New  York  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  the  first  com¬ 
munication  that  should  arrive,  f 
was  certain  must  embrace  cither  or 
Irnth  of  two  topics,  the  dearest  to  my 
heart, — the  state  of  my  father’s 
health,  which,  by  my  last  communi¬ 
cation,  was  very  precarious,  or  the  in¬ 
creasing  or  waning  affection  in  the 
tender  heart  of  a  New  York  dame, 
whom  I  had  left  in  the  pride  and 
pleasure  of  conscious  beauty  and 
merited  admiration.  All  men  may 
he  poets  pro  t  cm  pore ,  in  certain 
circumstances ;  and  the  young  and 
tender  spirit,  who,  from  a  dry,  moral 
cxj)ediency,  has  torn  asunder  the 
vital  part  w’hich  he  forms  of  the 
happy  constitution  of  a  virtuous,  lov¬ 
ing  family,  left  a  weeping  beauty  to 
lament  his  absence,  and,  by  her  very 
tears,  to  conjure  up,  from  the  teem¬ 
ing  soil  of  New  York  fashion,  a 
New  York  dandy  to  supply  his  place, 
may  well  be  allowed  to  be  a  poet 
(pwad  these  considerations,  (riV/e,  a 
calf  in  a  slaughter-house,  with  the 
tears  running  dowui  his  cheeks,)  at 
a  time  when  he  sits  by  the  fire  of 
another  land,  by  a  taper,  flaming 
cubes  of  melancholy  from  a  two-inch 
wick,  and  with  the  distance  from  his 
natal  soil,  trebled  by  a  sullen  wind, 
which  (Lord  help  him  !)  twirls  into 
ill-htimour  the  old  wife  on  the 
chimney  topi  *  » 

r  am  always  fond  of  the  qnery^ 
What  is  such  a  oUe  doing  just  now 
(looking  toy  watch)  in  the  lands  of 
the  sun’s  repose,  my  birth-place? 
In  this  way,  I  fix  both  situations 
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before  me,  his  and  ray  own  ;  and  as 
my  fancy  calls  up  old  habitudes,  and 
places,  and  persons,  the  idea  acquires 
a  definiteness  which  gives  it  an  im¬ 
pression  it  would  not  otherwise  po^ 
sess.  Now,  methougbt  old  Jean  is 
clattering  the  tea-cups,  (for  the  kit¬ 
chen  is  still  to  me  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  house,)  break¬ 
ing  one  now  and  then,  and  sending 
for  answer  to  the  querulous-bell, 
tliat  puss  is  misbehaving.  (Puss* 
my  old  black  friend,  what  would  I 
not  give  to  see  you  this  moment ! 
IIow  curious  the  idea  sits  in  my 
brain,  shooting  forth  three  thousand 
miles  til  rough  storms  and  billows* 
streets,  alleys,  squares,  and  balus¬ 
trades,  to  a  small  piece  of  green 
carpet,  striped  with  red,  at  the  side 
of  the  kitchen-fire,  under  the  salt- 
holder,  in  a  white  bouse,  in  the 
corner,  No.  16,  of  ■  ■  » ■  Square,  on 
which  reclines  a  black  cat!  How 
exquisite  an  old  fellow  I  1  used  ta 
hate  him  mordicus^  and  have  beaten 
him  a  thousand  times.)  1  remem¬ 
ber  puss  broke  many  a  dish  while 
lying  on  his  own  private  cushion,  but 
tliat  is  between  Jean  and  her  con¬ 
science,  with  which  here,  in  Great 
Britain,  1  have  no  concern.  The  tea  ia 
taken  up  stairs  to  the  red  parlour;  and 
now,  having  given  the  black  cat- and 
Jean  their  respective  places,  it  be¬ 
comes  lue  to  assign  to  my  father  and 
mother  theirs.  They  ^must  be  by, 
the  side  of  the  tea-table*.  Vet  f 
fear  iny  father  was  iU;  .buti  will 
hope  the  best.  And  the  china  tea¬ 
pot,  with  the  beautiful  Esquimaux 
hunting  the  otter,  it  must  ^io  nay, 
mother  B  handa.  Now*  1  look  say* 
watch,  and,  making  a  due.  ollov^ 
abce  for  the  sun’s  journey*  I  osa 
certain  my  mother  is  iust  now  lift* 
ingiher  cup,  and  it  behoves  nae  al^ 
to  lift :  mine.  1  accordingly!  take  U 
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up ;  “  All  !  inotiicr/'  sa)s  I,  “  how 
exquisite  the  idea  of  putting  my  lips 
to  my  cup  at  (he  same  time  with 
thee,  though  we  are  three  thousand 
miles  distant  from  each  other  !”  I 
now  wax  horribly  pathetic,  and  the 
tears  drop  into  my  cup  as  I' hold  it 
to  my  mouth.  I  sob,  and,  like  a 
blubbering  child,  inhale  a  plentiful 
gulp  of  my  tea,  which,  by  this  time, 
was  spring-water  cold.  But  my  mo¬ 
ther's  tea  in  America  was  warm.  I 
\vas  certain  it  was  genial  and  warm, 
for  I  had  made  it  so  in  my  brain¬ 
pan  ;  my  fanciful  fabric  shivered, — 
my  mother  and  the  black  cat, — my 
father  and  Jean, — the  otter  and  the 
Esquimaux,  perished  in  a  cup  of  cold 
tea.  1  looked  sour  and  blue  at  this 
mishap ;  and  however  w'onderful  it 
may  seem  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  whimsical  nature  of  the 
W’orkings  of  a  poet's  brain,  that  sin¬ 
gle  draught  ^  cold  tea,  bringing 
with  it,  as  it  did,  the  contrast  of  a 
cold  reality,  with  the  warm  fermen¬ 
tation  of  poetic  images  in  my  preg¬ 
nant  fancy,  overthrew  my  castles, 
and  my  cottages,  and  brought  me  to 
the  portico  of  the  dungeon  of  Me¬ 
lancholy.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  great 
stickler  for  materialism,  and  a  lover 
of  strong  liquors,  would  here  add, 
(for  the  pineal  gland  is  very  near 
the  mouth,  as  is  distinctly  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  though  a  man's 
soul  may  be  dead  (jaoad  every 
other  sense,  he  is  always  alive  to 
the  exquisite  nip  of  a  cinder,  that 
is,  a  glass  of  whisky — alcohol,) 
stult. 

I  jam  jam  felt  myself  waxing  into 
a  very  atrabilarious  degree  of  me¬ 
lancholy.  The  mind,  in  its  occu¬ 
pations,  is  like  a  man  walking  in  a 
hilly  country.  The  quality  by 
which  it  affects  the  characters  of  ob¬ 
jects  contemplated  increases,  by  a 
re-action,  through  the  ideas  of  these 
objects,  upon  itstdf ;  and  thus,  to 
tlie  Smallest  thinnings  we  may  often 
attribute  the  brightest  .happiness, 
and  the  darkest  melancholy  ;  and 
thus,  our  "moods  of,  pleasure  and 
displeksure  have  their  existences  and 
durations, 'though,  in  the  interval, 
rotnykleas^  tending  to  induce  moods 
directly. opposite,  arise  in- the  mind, 
pmng  tlrTough  it  trackless  as  the 
shadow'  or  the  sunbeam,  'i'he  icold 
tea,  ami  the  destruction  of  the  images, 
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made  me  discontented.  -1  looked  up 
to  the  candle ;  the  wick  was  old  and 
grey-headed,  and  the  snuftlrs  were 
not  to  be  found.  A  long  wick,  and 
the  want  of  snuffers,  is  a  circum¬ 
stance,  with  an  inherent  quality,  of 
an  unfavourable  nature  to  every  one, 
but  to  me,  in  my  state  of  niind,— it 
was — it  was — very — very  bad,  and 
I  recollect  I  said  so  aloud,  though 
there  was  not  a  living  thing  in  the 
room  save  the  candle  and  myself, 

perad venture  a  few  fleas  and - 

but  that's  indelicate.  1  sat  rumi¬ 
nating  a  little  whether  I  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  gloom  of  the  aged  wick, 
or  brighten  up  my  eyes,  and  fancy 
with  a  clear  light.  I  felt  almost  in¬ 
clined  to  sit  still,  for  there  was  a 
sombre  unison  of  gloom  within  and 
without,  which  all  true  mopers 
know  is  gravely  pleasant.  But  I 
had  something  about  me  which  is 
vulgarly  called  **  pluck,"  not  courage. 

Did  I  say  courage,  Geoffrey  ?— 
God  forbid  that  I  should  say  cou¬ 
rage."  1  merely  and  humbly  mean, 
that,  like  the  worm,  I  felt  some  in¬ 
clination  to  turn  my  tail  w’hen  trod 
upon.  Now,  it  occurred  to  roe  that 
my  landlady  had  taken  away  the 
snuffers,  in  order  that  1  might  thus 
be  forced  to  go  to  bed  more  early 
tlian  I  might  otherwise  do,  as  1  have 
a  very  innocent  practice  of  falling 
asleep  in  my  chair,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  the  candle  generally  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  commit  devastation 
upon  the  resistless  wood  or  bed-cur¬ 
tains,  or  any  other  ^harmless  thing 
that  cannot  boast  of  being  so  en¬ 
lightened.  (Education  requires  ma¬ 
nagement,  or  it  may  become  dan¬ 
gerous, — fudge.)  So,  amidst  all  my 
gloom,  I  had  spirit  enough  to  mut¬ 
ter,  **  Astutus  astu  non  capitur, 

“  old  sparrows,"  and  so  forth,  and  my 
resentment  against  my  officious  land¬ 
lady  roused  me.  to  action  ;  in  ^ 
ment  my  hand  was  raised,  and  the 
head -of  the  gloamer  lay  at  my 

— vulgo,  r  snuffed  the  randle  with 

my  thumb  and  finger:  light  follow¬ 
ed,  and  so  did  pain  ;  for,  fool  that 
was,  I  had  wet  ray  fingers  before  tne 
act,  and  the  fire  stuck  to  me  like  a 
vindictive'  wasp  whose  nwt  aj 
been  destroyed.  A  bumt^  finger 
opine)  has  something  in  *J*[*^^”*1, 
cally*  bad,  independently  of  the  s  a J* 
of  mind  ;  but  to  me,  at  present,  it  wa . 


it  wis,  I  say,  wry — very — very  bad,  uiid  looking  all  the  kiiuincss  ol  Iiei 
and  1  iccoHeci  1  said  so  aloud,  aU  heart  through  a  tear,  that  told  of 
though  there  was  no  living  thing  grief,  and  pity,  and  fearful  solici- 
prtsent  save  those  aforesaid.  My  tilde.  A  stillness,  like  the  awful 
thumb  was  so  severely  scorchcil,  that  jirecursor  of  Heaven’s  dread  artillery, 
you  might  have  put  a  sixiieiice  edge-  reigned  throughout  those  courts, 
ways— not  into  the  wound — between  which  have  rung  with  the  echo  of 
niy  closed  eye-brows,  where  it  w’ould  the  joys  of  my  young  heart ;  and  the 
have  stuck  till  the  pain  had  subsided,  whisper  and  deep-drawn  sigh,  the 
or  1  had  taken  it  out,  and  put  it  slight  gliding  step,  and  deafened 
into  iny  own  jiocket,  no  doubt,  with  bell,  spoke  of  Nature’s  exhaustion, 
the  benevolent  intention  of  smooth-  and  pain  and  suffering,  and  a  syin- 
ing  therewith  the  brow  of  poverty  patliy  deep  and  general  throughout, 
or  disease,  after  it  had  measured  to  1  saw  my  mother  step  gently  from 
me  tbe  furrow  of  pain  of  a  scorched  the  bed  of  death,  and  approach  the 
finger.  casement  which  faced  these  envious 

The  pain  subsided ;  but,  like  the  waters  wliich  now  rolled  between 
retiring  of  troubled  waters,  it  left  its  her  and  me.  Through  a  glistening 
sediment  of  melancholy  on  my  al-  tear,  in  her  sleepless  eye,  she  looked 
ready  gloomy  mind.  1  w^as  now  in  abroad  upon  the  wide  expanse  ;  and 
a  progressive  state  to  tbe  nearest  in-  as  one  who  is  jiained  takes  a  mur- 
timacy,  or  the  sternnest  hostility,  (1  muring  pleasure  in  examining  the 
can’t  tell  which,)  with  those  atra-  wound,  she  thought  of  herjfardis- 
mental  fiends,  which,  from  an  igno-  tant  son,  who  was  soon  to  be  father- 
rance  of  their  true  nature  and  colour,  less, — of  my  grief  and  her  own, 
some  imperfect  mopers  have  called  when  we  should  meet  in  our  hcad- 
Cerulian,  or  lllue  Devils ;  merely,  1  less  house,  and  shake  bauds  the 
suppose,  because,  as  these  mopers  closer  for  our  sorrow  ;  and  all  this 
only  looked  a  little  blue,  they  be-  was  going  forward,  while  1  was  sit- 
came  cerulific,  and  made  the  atra-  ting  three  thousand  miles  off,  moped 
mental  fiends  look  blue  also.  On  in  a  cloud  of  melancholy,  black  as 
the  same  principle,  Shakespeare’s  night,  wishing  myself  transported, 
“  green  and  yellow  melancholy”  in  my  chair,  over  the  distance,  or 
should  produce  green  and  yellow  the  equally  dear,  and  ever-called  for, 
devils.  But  they  are  all  atraniental.  and  ever  ready,  and  never-used  al- 
1  know  they  are  atrainental ;  for  1  ternative  of  true  mopers — death, — 1 
have  been  hand  in  glove  with  them,  say  death. 

or  hand  in  hilt  with  them,  (I  said  My  Maria,  too— she  must  be  un- 
before,  I  could  not  tell  which,)  for  true.  1  had  not  heard  from  her  for 
many  a  weary  day.  My  fancy  thus  a  month — a  whole  month — and 
tiirew  a  shade  over  every  subject  of  she  in  America — and  the  wind  in 
my  contemplation  ;  and,  suiting  the  the  west.  ’Sdeath  ! — yellowness,^’ 
viand  to  the  palate,  crowded  my  Shakespeare’s  “  yellowness,”  seized 
iuind  with  all  those  ideas  which,  on  my  atrainental  melancholy  ;  and, 
hut  to  entertain  for  one  moment,  according  to  the  law  of  colours  and 
was  to  ensure  gloom  for  the  whole  Shakespeare,  I  was  “  green-eyed.” 
uight.  Fears  became  black  certain-  But  1  cared  not  for  Shakespeare  in 
ties, — hopes  vanished, — and  decided  these  moments :  the  spotted  hand- 
evils  took  a  blacker  aspect.  I  had,  kerchief,  and  an  lago’s  tongue,  were 
indeed,  heard  that  my  father  wras  ill ;  nothing  to— the  west  wind.  1  had 
but  that  very  mind  which  now  trem-  not  a  doubt  ihat  Maria  was  false, 

bled  under  an  apprehension  of  death,  “  false  as - .”  But  how  long  had 

classed  him  but  a  little  ago  in  the  the  wind  been  in  the  west.^  three 
same  idea  with  a  black  cat,  and  set  weeks  ago  it  was  in  the  east, — a  fort- 
hiiu  to  drink  tea  in  a  happy  circle,  night  ago  it  was  in  the  cast, — a  week 
I  could  see  the  discrepancy  ;  but  be-  ago  it  was  in  the  cast,— three  days 
fore,  I  was  wrontr  in  treating  the  ago  it  was  in  the  west.  Well,  after 
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1  looked  up.  It  was  now  late,  and 
the  candle  was  hesitating  most  du¬ 
biously  whether  or  not  it  would  burn 
longer.  At  one  time  flickering  a 
bri^t  determination  to  see  it  out, 
and  anon  dying  away  into  the  womb 
of  night  and  a  socket.  1  turned  my 
eyes  a  little  to  the  left,  and  the  quick 
flitting  glance  of  the  taper  danced 
gaily  off  something  white.  I  stretch¬ 
ed  out  my  hand,  and,  lo !  it  w^as  a 
letter,  no  doubt  placed  there  by  my 
landlady  when  1  had  been  deep  in 
my  American  dream.  The  candle 
at  this  time  retired  into  the  socket, 
and  gave  no  more  light  than  sufficed 
to  show  that  the  letter  was  white,  if 
’  that  had  required  showing.  What 
are  the  dreams  of  a  whimsical  fancy, 
to  the  firm  vibration  of  the  sensory, 
by  the  touch  or  look  of  a  letter  '4 
Matters  of  fact  and  imagination  are 
deadly  foes ;  but  the  one  is  a  most 
egregious  coward.  A  letter  is  an 
awful  thing;  and  the  man  that 
would  attempt  to  build  a  castle  or 
dig  a  grave  (imaginative)  *  with  a 
.  letter  in  his  hand,  deserves  a  castle 
'  of  stone  and  lime  for  his  philosophy, 
or  a  grave  of  earth  for  his  unworld- 
liness.  1  will  not  say  I  now  thought 
of  my  father  dying  or  dead,  or 
alive  and  healthy.  My  mother — 
my  Maria — her  love,  light  or  leal, 
it  was  sacrilege  to  think  at  all,  when 
the  very  materia  definita  was  in  my 
hands.  My  mind,  indeed,  was  a 
pure  blank,  like  a  fair  sheet  of  paper 
under  the  letter-press,  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive,  with  avidity,  every  line,  word, 
letter,  dash,  point,  every  thing,  to 
the  mark  of  an  American  thumb.  1 
thought,  by  the  fading  light,  it  was 
from  America,  and  that  was  enough, 
for  one  brief  moment,  and  another 
and  another  passed  away,  ere  a 
thought  of  opening  it  entered  my 
mind.  1  felt  as  the  tiger  seems  to 
do,  when,  after  much  hunger  and 
hunting,  be  seizes  upon  a  fair  hind, 
kilb  her,  hugs  her,  and  licks  her  all 
over,  and  growls  out  his  joy  of  pos- 
aession,  though  all  the  while  hunger 
is  gnawing  his  entrails.  1  thought 
1  ^served,  by  the  still  living  li^t, 

'  the  soiliness  of  a  ship  carriage,  and 
a  far  journey.  Ah  !**  says  I,  how 
much  stains,  and  dirt,  and  rough 
handling,  and  all  manner  of  bad 
usage,  improve  the  appearance  of  a 
letter  !  What  a  contrast  does  the 
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white,  milky.faccd  thing  of  a  town 
note,  with  its  soft  slimy  wafer,  and 
its  vile  penny-mark,  make  with  the 
sun-burnt,  way-worn,  staunch  fo- 
reigner,  bespeaking  knowledge  and 
experience  of  many  nations,  and 
bearing  signs  of  their  arts  and  man¬ 
ners,  their  kindness  and  rough  usage! 

The  one  is  often  nothing  but  a  ras¬ 
cally  dun,  or  a  pen-and-ink  consti¬ 
pation  of  compliments,  and  teas,  and 
dinners,  or  requirements  of  satis¬ 
faction,  and  pistols,  and  duels,  and 
apologies  ;  the  latter  is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  emanation  from  a  kind  and 
kindred  heart,  that,  separated  for  a 
period  of  years  by  wide  waters  and 
dangers,  beats  its  longings  in  silence 
in  the  land  of  strangers  ;  and  ever  as 
the  feeling  of  friendship  rises  high, 
charges  with  the  cordial  electricity 
to  the  fulness  the  long  brittle  capil¬ 
lary  conductor  to  the  land  of  his  na¬ 
tivity,  and  friend  of  his  heart,  and 
waits  in  anxious  expectation  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  precious  message,  exjwst^d 
as  it  is  to  so  many  dangers.  It  speaks, 
too,  of  the  strange  things  of  other 
lands.  1 1  is  a  shake  of  the  hand— 
a  throb  of  the  heart — a  newspaper 
of  biography, — and  more,  according 
to  circumstances.’* 

1  was  not  just  all  this  time  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
letter  was  meant  to  be  opened  and  i 
read.  I  arrived  at  that  and  another 
at  the  same  time,  viz.  that  it  was 
impossible  to  read  it ;  and  this  con¬ 
clusion  arose,  logically  and  luminous¬ 
ly,  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  impossible  to  read  the  address. 
The  candle,  which  had  been  such  a 
bore  to  me  this  evening,  now  glim¬ 
mered  in  the  socket,  and  mocked  my 
strained  eyes  by  its  vascillaiions. 
Again  and  again  1  tried  the  address, 
coxing  the  fickle  luminary  for  a 
steady  smile,  by  feeding  it  with  an 
the  remnant  bits  of  viands  I  couM 
find.  Supple  Fortune,  by  greasing 
her  wheel, — Pugh  !”  says 
fidgeted  about  for  a  consideraoc 
time,  catching  every  glimi)8e  as  i 
came,  and  losing  it  before  1  com 
ascertain  even  the  form  of  the  ha>^ 
writing.  My  landlady  bad  l<mg 
gone  to  boil,  as,  by  groping  for  * 
bands  of  my  watch,  I 
approached  to  one  o’clock-  * 
was  to  be  done  ?  To  disturb  the  sy 
bil  at  the  “  silent  solemn  hour,* 
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liglit  to  rcatl  a  letter,  whicli  could 
lie  very  safely  on  the  table  all  night, 
seemed  to  myself  somewhat  strange, 
eager  as  i  was  to  see  the  contents  ; 
and  1  knew  by  experience,  that  it 
was  more  than  probable  that  all  1 
should  get  for  iny  pains  would  be  a 
few  dark  maledictions  for  disturb¬ 
ing  an  old  woman’s  rest. 

I  started.  A  thought  struck  me. 
‘‘  Might  I  not,”  says  I,  with  great 
simplicity,  “  light  a  t>ieoe  of  paper, 
and  thereby  be  enabled  to  read  the 
address  ?”  This  was  indeed  a  simple 
idea  ;  but  so  was  the  moving  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton’s  chair.  Quickly, 
though  with  a  trembling  hand,  1 
applied  the  paper  to  the  dying  flame, 
and — put  it  out. 

1  sallied  to  the  kitchen,  and,  with 
tlie  pat>er  still  in  iny  hand,  I  ran  for¬ 
ward  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  just 
when  in  the  act  of  thrusting  the 
paper  into  the  shining  eyes  of  a  black 
eat,  1  fell  all  my  length  over  a  three- 
footcil  stool ;  and  when  I  looked  up, 
the  eyes  were  gone,  and  the  old  wo¬ 
man  wasmurmuringdisplcasure.  But 
!  was  too  much  excited  to  heed  her 
gloom,  eager  as  1  was  in  search  of 
light ;  so  bestowing  upon  my  leg  a 
hasty  ruh,  and  on  my  landlady  a 
gentle  oath,  suited  to  a  woman,  I 
groped  for  the  paper,  and  in  another 
moment  I  brought  down  upon  the 
head  of  the  old  woman  a  hnitc*  of 
dried  fish,  whose  pliosphoric  rays 
had  tempted  me  to  reach  across  her 
small  uncurtained  couch.  The  wo¬ 
man  screamed,  and  uttered  the  most 
ill-disposed  maledictions  that  any 
lodging-keeper  in  Edinburgh  ever 
threw  out  against  her  lodger  who 
was  nothing  in  her  debt,  and  to  a 
person  who  could  have  observed  this 
dark  scene,  the  falling  fish  would 
have  seemed  a  divine  emanation,  the 
old  woman  the  inspired,  and  her 
oaths  the  effects  of  her  inspiration. 
J»  her  gloomy  worsliipper,  groped 
my  way  out  to  my  own  apartment, 
AUterly  at  a  loss  for  light  to  read  my 
letter. 

The  moon,  I  recollected,  was  of  a 
favourable  age,  and  immediately  1 
opened  the  casement ;  but  the  false 
queen  was  behind  the  curtains  of  a 
sombre  cloud ;  there  was,  however, 
a  twilight  abroad,  and  I  tried  its 
<‘ffect  upon  my  letter.  It  would  not 
I  could  not  yet  even  come  to 


a  determination  as  to  the  band- 
writing  ;  sometimes  it  appcaretl  like 
my  father’s,  at  which  time  my  heart 
beat  hard  against  my  side ;  I  again 
thought  it  was  Maria’s,  and  the  pal¬ 
pitation  was  not  diminished;  and 
sometimes  a  doubt  sprung  up  as  to 
its  being  cither.  Once,  indeed,  I  was 
BO  sceptical  as  to  doubt  its  being  from 
America  ;  that,  however,  was  soon 
settled,  by  a  long  stride  upon  the 
floor,  a  small  oatli,  and  the  word 
“  impossible”  three  times  emphati¬ 
cally  rcpeatetl. — It  was  then  an 
American  letter— Q.  K.  1).,  all  the 
rest  was  in  the  dark,  or  twilight. 

As  1  stootl  thus,  with  the  letter  in 
my  hand,  looking  alternately  at  it 
and  the  curtained-moon,  no  doubt 
wishing  the  connection  betw’cen 
those  white  substances  increased,  I 
thought  myself,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  abundantly  stupid — I  waxed 
angry,  and  in  a  moment  I  was 
stripp^  to  the  shirt,  “  peel’d,”  not 
to  fl^t  the  moon,  hut  to  go  soberly 
to  bed,  by  which  1  mean,  at  ]>rcsent, 
in  a  very  angry  humour,  though,  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  (there  was 
nobody  present ;  but  the  studicr  of 
human  nature  will  think  it  suffi¬ 
cient  that  I  was  present  to  myself,) 

1  chose  to  hum  a  tune,  which  the 
said  studier  of  human  nature  will 
know  was  merely  a  gentle  wav  of 
groaning :  so  to  bed  1  went.  I  non’t 
recollect  ever  to  have  said  any  thing 
aloud  to  myself  in  niy  bed  in  all  my 
lifetime,  prayers  always  excepted, 
when  it  w^as  a  double  l)ed-room,  and 
on  one  solitary  occasion,  when  a  rat 
having  seized  me  by  the  nose,  I 
roared  aloud,  “  Fade  j^nnemef  Satha-- 
nas**,  and  at  that  very  moment  the 
little  devil  flew  off  with  a  piece  of 
that  beautiful  organ,  and,  according 
to  my  instructions,  “  vade  pone  me, 
Sathanas**,  seized  me  by  the  breech. 
However,  on  this  occasion  1  con¬ 
tinued  my  song,  i.  e.  my  modifled 
groans,  for  at  least  half  an  hour 
after  1  lay  down ;  but  I  came  to  think 
of  the  folly  of  painting  my  cheeks 
to  be  reflectcfl  to  myself  alone  from 
iny  own  mirror ;  so  1  gave  up  the 
song,  and  rather  endeavoured,  by  a 
Httle  of  the  oil  of  calm  reflection,  to 
lay  the  troubled  billows  of  hope, 
fear,  curiosity,  and  disappointment, 
which  that  curswl  sweet  letter  had 
lashed  up  within  inc.  Just  when 
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this  beautiful  resolution  hail  taken 
root  in  tny  mind,  the  moon  had 
taken  it  into  her  head  to  draw  her 
curtains,  and  through  my  dazzled 
eyes  she  wafted  on  one  of  her  silvery 
rays  the  white  parallelogram  which 
lay  upon  my  table; — my  brain  reeled; 
in  a  moment  1  was  upon  my  feet, 
and,  naked  and  cold,  1  flew  to  the 
casement,  and  threwit  open.  It  is  said 
the  mosn  cares  not  for  seeing  lunatics; 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  moment 
1  opened  the  window  she  disappear¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  consequence  ( I  suppose) 
of  some  emissary  chambermaid  to 
Stromboli,  1  received  such  a  gust  of 
cold  winter  wind  in  my  naked  breast, 
that  supplied  me  with  phlegm  for  a 
month's  expectoration.  This  was  too 
much  to  speak  upon, — it  was  even 
too  much  for  a  hum  of  a  tune, — it 
required  the  high  consideration  of  an 
oath ;  so,  just  when  1  was  upon  the 
point  of  doing  this  little  piece  of 
duty,  1  recollected  that  it  was  a 
we»t  wind  which  had  used  me  so 
ill,— and  that,  though  it  just  now 
prevented  me  from  reading  the  let¬ 
ter,  besides  giving  me  a  cold,  it  bad 
wafted  that  same  letter  into  my 
hands  for  to-morrow's  perusal ;  so  I 
went  to  bed  again,  resolving  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  sleep,  and  there¬ 
by  to  be  awake. 

Many  methods  are  recommended 
as  inducive  of  sleep ;  but  1  am  not 
very  apt  to  adopt  a  common  method, 
If  there  is  any  other  to  be  found  in 
the  many  crannies  in  my  pericra¬ 
nium.  Accordingly  1  hate  such  me¬ 
thods  as  the  chicking  of  w'atches, 
the  dropping  of  waters,  the  counting 
of  numbers,  and  ^the  humming  of 
tunes ;  1  go  about  the  business  in 
this  ratiocinative  way, — ex.  gr.,  first, 
1  endeavour  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
my  vigil :  suppose  it  is  an  excitement 
occasioned  by  a  letter  from  America, 
telling  roe  of  a  father’s  life  or  death 
— the  sute  of  a  maiden’s  heart,  about 
whom  1  am  ready  to  die  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning ;  then  1  say  to  myself, 
these  awful  alternatives  cannot  be 
solved  to-night,  because  the  moon  is 
unwilling  to  give  her  light,  they 
must  then  be  solved  to-morrow  by 
the  light  of  the  sun;  what  then 
shall  1  do  in  the  mean  time  why, 
sl^p,  to  be  sure. 


C^unc 

J*  confess  iny  own  plan  would  not 
do  in  this  case — seil  exceptio  tirinat 
regulam — and  therefore  1  must  re¬ 
commend  it  the  more.  J  still  lay 
awake,  with  my  eyes  upon  the  letter ; 
1  turned  about,  that  1  might  not  see 
it,  but  it  stuck  in  my  mind’s  eye,  like 
Cupid’s  arrow,  pointed  with  gold,  in 
the  heart  of  a  fortune-hunter.  1 
turned  from  side  to  side,  lay  on  my 
face  and  hack  per  vices, — drew  and 
undrew  my  physical  blinds  ;  — all 
would  not  do.  \niat  philosopher  is  it 
who  says  that  the  imagination  is  like 
a  dried  fish,  and  shines  brightest  in 
the  dark  }  Descartes,  1  know,  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  when  he  shut  the 
windows  of  his  chamber,  and  said, 
Aridus  "^iscis  lucet  ergo  est— cogito 
ergo  sum.  (He  must  have  been  a 
dry  fish.)  For  my  part,  my  imagina¬ 
tion  shone  to  little  ])urposc,  tor  it 
reflected  nothing  definite  except  a 
white  letter  ;  tlte  other  lights  were  an 
enlightened  chaos  of  all  colours,  from 
white  to  black ;  loves,  and  deaths, 
and  joy,  and  sorrow,  and  hope,  and 
fear,  and  vague  curiosity. 

1  heard  the  watchman  call  Four, 
and  at  this  moment  a  very  ingenious 
idea  sprung  up  in  my  mind:—the 
watchman,  thinks  I,  has  a  lanthom: 
I  was  up  in  the  twinkling  of  a  miser’s 
eye,  dressed  in  that  of  a  lover’s,  and 
down  stairs  with  the  letter  in  my 
hand,  before  a  jealous  husband  would 
have  missed  his  wife  in  a  masquerade. 
“  1  will  thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,” 
says  I,  “  to  let  me  read  this  letter 
with  the  light  of  vour  laiithorn. 
He  held  it  up.  Header,  1  read  these 
words : — 

Mi  Deer  Charls, 

Mr  mistres  will  be  owt  on  Sab¬ 
bath— com  exackly  at  1 1  o’clock— i 
will  see  you  waking  out  at  the  win¬ 
dow  among  the  tree — and  give  you 
the  sin  to  come  into  me,  by  the  boll 
you  no  off— Betty  goes  of  poor 
cratur  with  her  flunkie — mi  mistres 
says  she  is  dilnded  or  diluted  by  Jon 
i  giv  you  a  wholl  sheet  becas  you  ar 
a  gentelman,  leetel  Jeems  is  deil— 
All  that  is  borned  most  di. 

Yours  till  deth  I  cannot  give 
you  mi  rel  name.  ^ 

HfNRET.TIj  CH 
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SfirclmCii  rf^ 


[Wc  are  not  sufe  whether  tlie  following  jtw  tTesprit  has  hitherto  ap{)carcil  hi  print ; 
but  wc  have  no  doUht  that  it  will  amuse  all  out  legal,  and  perhaps  some  of  out  general 
readers.  It  is  the  production  of  a  distinguished  Scotch  lawyer.] 


ESQ.  ADVOCATE 


SrEClMEN  OF  A  TOUR  TO  THE  LAKES,  BY 


(iGl-  Chaucer,  and /.lx  Tesiament  of  Loir.  ^'Jurlc 

Lasthi.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  will  be  encrease<l  in  quantum  Joni^ 
Borrowilale  with  ^Hfrsonai  security  pfiiior  facta ;  while  the  islands  of 
from  the  suspmsion  of  loose  rocks,  Ullswater  are  denuded,  not  only  of 
fragments  of  which  are  constantly  trees,  but  of  grass;  and  even  the 
tumbling  down  ;  and  few  travellers  goats  upon  them  have  been  allowed 
have  orderly  proceeded  to  the  top  of  a  separate  aliment.  Mr  Pocklin"- 
it,  whatever  diligence  they  may  have  ton's  buildings  are 'a  riorum  v pus, 
used.  As  for  the  mines,  they  which  will  look  better  when  the 
are  in  lease,  and  therefore  form  a  lime  is  blackened  by  the  weather,  tt 
projx?r  u  adaet,  which  has  nothing  to  domnm  suunt  rcjicere  vnicuique  licet, 
do  with  the  lake.  lib.  1.  ff  de  re^.  juris. 

It  will  be  observed,  witli  regard  Duplied  for  Ullswater,  —  They 
to  the  authorities  cited,  that  the  or*  will  never  improve  quod  iuilio  vi- 
ganist  Adison  was  an  inferior  judge,  tiosum,  &:c. 

and  not  competent  to  decide  the  The  travellers  preferred  Keswick 
question ;  and  at  that  time  be  was  by  their  first  interlocutor ;  but  a 
in  the  sfiecial  service  of  the  Bishop  second  bottle  being  presented,  and 
of  Durham,  and  proceeding  to  Car-  discussed,  they  could  si'e  no  dis- 
lisle  in  a  retour.  tinction  between  them,  and  found 

Replied  for  Keswick, — The  fer«  accordingly. 

tility  of  Vicar’s  island  is  in  its  fa-  Act. -  Alt,  — 

vour,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  -  Cler'k* 


I  AM  not  goinjj  to  write  a  life  of 
Chaucer,  to  analyse  his  poetry,  or 
fully  describe  his  genius.  For  this 
purpose,  much  greater  space  would 
be  required  than  can  be  allotted  to 
these  cursory  remarks,  on  a  topic  not 
interesting  to  us  ail.  And  the  less 
speculative  portion,  at  least,?  of  the 
task — that  relating  to  the  few  and 
uncertain  incidents  of  bis  life  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  the 
antiquarian  information  derivable 
from  his  writings — has  been  abun¬ 
dantly  accomplished  by  several  his¬ 
torians  of  English  poetry, — by  all  the 
editors  of  his  works, — and  by  one 
well-known  autlmr,  some  sixteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  in  whose  volumi¬ 
nous  and  extraordinary  production 
the  poet  is  entombed  beneath  an  un¬ 
digested  mass  of  historical  research 
of  the  most  multifarious  character. 
Yet  the  name  only  of  Chaucer  is 
known  to  tbe  great  majority  even  of 
poetical  students  iu  this  country. 
His  genius  is  admitted  by  every  one 
intimate  with  his  works.  None  can 
deny  his  title  to  be  recognised  the 
father  of  our  poetry.  But  the 
praise  he  receives  is  altogether  gene¬ 
ra  ;  and  many,  professing  to  revere 
him,  are  ignorant  of  his  innnmerable* 
and  striking  excellencies.  Every 
admirer  roust  wish  that  his  composi¬ 
tions  were  more  generally  studied  ; 


but,  unless  he  be  quite  enthusiastic 
and  unreasonable,  he  will  ftcl  the 
vanity  of  that  desire,  by  retloctirg 
on  the  many  illustrious  individuils 
who  have  eulogized  their  beauty  and 
pow’er,  and  the  little  effect  these  ex¬ 
ertions  have  produced.  In  truth, 
the  period,  not  of  Chaucer’s  faim, 
but  of  his  influence,  has  long  since 
gone  by.  He  shall  alw’ays  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  old  excellent  poet— i 
master  in  his  art,  though  in  times 
dark  and  unpolished — the  Sir  John 
Chandos  of  his  contemporary  l^rds ; 
but  never  shall  he  reign  again  in  tlie 
bosoms  of  living  men.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  assign  the  causes  that 
liave  dimioisheil  or  destroyed  Ids 
popularity.  An  ancient,  aud,  to 
many,  an  obscure  dialect,— some 
rudeness,  and  other  faults  more  con¬ 
siderable— tbe  faults  of  his  from 
which  even  hie  genius  could  not  em¬ 
ancipate  him, — ^his  indelicacy,— 
in  a  few  instances,  the  very  sul^ccts 
upon  which  he  wrote,  have  proieo 
nearly  sufficient  to  cjounterbalapce 
hie  exquisite  descriptions, 
from  a  profound  foelingof 
charms  of  external  nature.  . 
cannot  be  that  he  is  i. 

so  little  interest,^  that  his 
liave  faded  so  completely,  as 
render  any  one  who  writes  of  m 
liable  to  the  charge  of  ei»gro»mb 


CIIAUCliR,  AND  IIIS  TESTAMENT  OF  LOVE. 


18‘26.]  Chaucer,  and  hU  Testament  of  Love*  (>(ij 

lumsclf,  and  tonnenting  others,  with  induced  Chaucer  to  compose  the 
criticisms  on  an  author  who  has  ob-  Testament  are  allied  to  the  uiiin- 
tained  some  reputation  indeed,  but  structive  story  of  a  city  tumult — re- 
a  reputation  better  served  by  keep-  Hecting  little  light  on  those  of  his 
ing  its  possessor  in  the  back-ground,  habits  of  which  we  should  be  most 
than  by  introducing  him  to  public  anxious  to  be  informed,  and  as  the 
attention.  Such  an  opinion  cannot  work  itself  is  valuable,  principally 
Ik*  held,  tliough  some  are  undoubt-  for  the  examples  it  supplies  of  the 
cdly  more  interested  than  others  in  reach  of  his  poetical  powers,  it  will 
cuntempUting  the  works  of  ancient  be  best  to  interweave,  as  much  as 
genius.  But  advantage  will  always  possible,  the  observations  on  it,  tlie 
b:  derived  from  the  study  of  the  re-  narrative  of  facts,  and  the  criticisms 
mains  of  men  who  have  lived  for  on  the  features  of  the  poet’s  mind, 
ages  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  in-  The  doctrines  of  the  reforming 
feriority  of  our  curiosity,  the  profit  sects,  in  the  middle  ages,  spread 
is  surely  greater  than  what,  in  most  gradually  throughout  Europe  ;  and 
cases,  we  derive  from  the  perusal  of  in  England,  in  tlie  time  of  Chaucer, 
die  compositions  of  a  day,  though  from  the  circumstances  of  the  na- 
that  day  be  our  own.  I  trust,  tion,  the  exertions  of  Wickliff,  and 
therefore,  I  do  not  approach  a  totally  die  protection  given  him  by  the 
unattractive  subject  when  1  treat  of  Duke  of  Lancaster,  had  been  dis- 
sotne  of  the  merits  of  Chaucer’s  seroinated  widely  among  the  people, 
poetry,  and  of  his  Testament  of  It  has  even  been  said,  that  one- 
Love — by  far  the  best  of  his  prose  half  of  the  nation  was  infected  with 
works.  The  Testament  of  Love  is  the  desire  of  revolution  in  ecclesias- 
an  allegorical  document,  throwing  deal  government.  Chaucer,  in  one 
light  on  a  short  period  of  the  poet’s  passage,  employs  language  which 
life,  and  affording  many  brilliant  renders  such  a  statement  not  at  all 
exemplifications  of  the  workings  of  improbable*.  Yet  even  this  cir- 
a  powerful  intellect.  The  causes  cumstance,  and  the  countenance  of 
which  led  to  its  composition  sprung  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  could  not 
from  an  attachment  to  the  doctrines  screen  the  Wicklevites  at  all  times 
of  Wickliff,  and  a  consequent  aver-  from  die  persecutions  of  the  Clergy, 
sion  to  the  Romish  Church.  It  con-  Numbers  of  the  people  suspected  the 
tains  expressions  which,  though  no  Duke  of  entertaining  designs  against 
other  proofs  had  existed,  would  have  King  Richard,  bis  nephew  ;  and 
evinced  an  inclination  in  its  author,  the  adherents  of  the  Church  were 
at  one  time,  to  the  Wicklevites  ;  much  inflamed  against  him.  Sus- 
while  there  are  indications  in  it  of  a  picionsbad  gone  abroad  of  his  having 
change  of  opinion,  or  of  a  temporiz-  entertained  the  new  opinions  from 
ing  spirit,  which  lessen  our  estima-  ambition.  But  these  suspicions  do 
tion  of  Chaucer's  magnanimity  and  not  appear  to  have  been  better 
fortitude.  We  are  concerned,  how-  fou tided  than  the  assertion  of  one 
ever,  with  minute  circumstances  iu  author  of  the  life  of  Chaucer,  that  a 
the  Ures  of  men  of  genius  in  remote  similar  motive  had  induced  him  to 
dines,  chiefly  as  they  are  connected  extend  his  patronage  to  that  poet, 
with  the  specimens  of  their  intellec-  Yet  the  two  parties — the  friends  of 
tual  energy  they  have  bequeathed  to  the  Church  and  its  eaeroies,  were  so 
posterity*  And  as  the  events  which  nearly  balanced  in  the  capital,  that 


•  Many  instances  of  this  disaffection  to  the  Church  of  Rome  are  recorded.  Thus 
in  Pari.  ^  and  51,  Ed.  III.,  petitions  were  presented  against  it.  Note,  Park  50,  51, 
Kd.  fll.Carte*8  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  536.  The  same  Historian  notices  that  these  fietitions 
probably  were  the  occasion  of  a  cession  of  tome  claims  by  the  Pope  at  that  time ; 
which  is  noticed  by  Rhym«r,‘Voi.  VII.  pp.tB3,  136.  But  nothing,  perhaps,  provM 
ntort  clearly  the  eouttenot  of  a  reforming  spirit  than  the  fact,  that  an  act  passed  in 
1381,  5  Ricfad.  11.  against  the  heretics,  had  to  be  surreptitiously  obtained,  without 
roasant  of  the  Commons  (Cotton’s  Abridgt.  p.  t85.  Hume  3.  55.  Coke’s  Inst.  3.  C.  5.) 
’The  Commona.  on  that  ground,  insisted,  in  the  subsequent  Session,  on  the  nullity  of 
the  statute.  Besides,  by  that  act/lwiiishin^nt  was  the  highest  ponishment  attached 
to  hertay. 

VOL.  XVI n.  ♦  P 


Ckaucfr^  and  his  Testament  of  Love, 

the  citizens  sometimes  lent  their  aid  honourable  to 
to  one  party, — sometimes  to  the  nieanour,  afte: 
other.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  year  native  country 
1384,  their  dispositions  being  fa-  them.  In  Zea 


rumem  oj  i^ove,  - 

honourable  to  him  as  their  de¬ 
meanour,  after  returning  to  their 
native  country,  was  disgraceful  to 
them.  In  Zealand,  where  they  had 


vourable,  the  Reformers,  if  we  may  taken  refuge,  he  defrayed  their  ex- 
bestow  the  appellation,  exerted  them-  penses,  and  rejected  reasonable  pro- 
selves  successfully  to  procure  the  spects  of  pardon,  that  he  might  keep 
election  of  Comberton  to  the  mayor-  his  faith  to  his  party.  Yet  they 
alty— a  man  imbued  with  the  prin-  nevertheless  defrauded  him  ;  and, 
ciplcs  ©f  ^V’'ickliff.  In  their  intrigues  after  their  return,  so  far  from  exert- 
(3iaucer  was  deeply  involved,  being  ing  themselves  to  procure  for  him 
led  into  them,  as  he  tells  us,  through  forgiveness,  actually  endeavoured  to 
deceit,  “by  excitation  of  other  manyes  render  his  banishment  perpetual, 
opinion,’'  and  not  considering  all  the  But  he  revisited  England,  and  was 
consequences  with  which  success  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  'I'he  re- 
would  be  attended.  The  Londoners,  quital  he  had  experienced  for  kind- 
whose  design  “  was  fully  to  have  ness  and  friendship  misapplied, 
apeched  the  mighty  senatours,whiche  might  be  one  inducement  to  disclose, 
hadden  heavy  hertes  for  the  misgo-  during  that  imprisonment,  the  ac- 
vernaunce  that  they  seen,”  fell  in  complices  of  his  errors,  and  all  the 
violently  with  the  reforming  party,  secrets  of  the  party  with  which  he 
But  the  triumph  of  Chaucer  and  his  was  intrusted.  We  have  not  the 
associates  was  not  of  long  duration,  means  of  discerning — the  notices 
The  partizans  of  Holy  Church  which  he  himself  conveys  are  scanty 
were  yet  too  pow’erful  to  bear  tamely  and  unsatisfactory — the  extent  of  his 
such  a  defeat — to  have  an  enemy  of  weakness,  in  making  these  disclo- 
their  creed  chief  magistrate  of  the  sures,  or  of  deciding  whether  he 
capital.  Though  Chaucer  nowhere  were  not,  in  a  great  measure,  excul- 
exactly  informs  us,  we  know  it  was  pated  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
through  the  influence  of  the  Clergy  had  been  treated.  It  must,  however. 


that  the  tumult  was  excited  wnich 
called  for  the  Royal  interference — 
procured  the  imprisonment  of  tlie 
Mayor — and  compelled  the  poet  and 


be  confessed,  that  he  justifies  himself 
on  different  grounds.  Feeling  and 
acknowledging  his  former  miscon¬ 
duct,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on 


some  of  his  friends  to  leave  the  king-  him  to  retrieve,  to  the  utmost  of  his 


dom.  He  has  not  entered  into  mi¬ 
nute  detail  ;  but  he  has  recorded,  in 
an  extremely  beautiful  and  pathetic 
passage,  his  own  flight  and^  mi.s- 
fortunes,  his  dangers  and  exile,  in  a 
foreign  land. 


power,  the  injury  it  had  done  the 
Slate.  He  therefore  made  a  full 
confession.  This  is  the  substance  ot 
his  excuse,  one,  the  justice  of  which 
can  never  be  admitted,  except  in  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 


The  comparisons,  in  the  Testament  informer,  and  of  the  purity  and  pa- 
of  Love,  of  his  poverty  with  his  for-  triotism  of  the  motives  by  which  he 
mer  wealth,  and  his  somewhat  un-  was  actuated.  But,  after  all,  firm- 
manly  lamentations  on  this  change  ness  is  not  a  characteristic  of  poets ; 
of  circumstances,  are  favourable  to  and  it  may  be,  that  Chaucer  acted 
the  supposition  that,  during  this  then  somewhat  the  same  part  as 
unfortunate  crisis,  he  was  deprived  Waller,  in  an  after  period,  though 
of  the  situation  which  the  Royal  on  the  event  of  a  less  justifiable 


bounty  hkd  conferred  upon  him. 
It  is  true,  that,  at  other  times,  he 
seems  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
calamities,  recognising  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  which,  in  better  days,  heliad 
been  subject.  But  he  indulges  in 
that  sort  of  reflections,  not  so  much 


conspiracy.  However  this  may  be, 
and  on  such  a  topic  it  is  needless  to 
indulge  in  vague  conjecture ,  Chau¬ 
cer  regained  his  liberty,  and  in¬ 
curred  universal  indignation  an 
contempt :  a  fact  this,  forming,  in 
some  degree,  a  presumption  again* 


for  the  sake  of  betokening  content-  his  innocency*  Labouring 

ment,  as  to  contrast  them  with  the  oppressive  load  of  contumely,  the  poet 

base  ingratitude  he  had  received  from  challenged  to  single  combat  any  one 
his  Wends.  Indeed  his  conduct  to-  who  denied  the  truth  of  his  evidence, 
wards  them,  in  their  exile,  was  as  The  gauntlet  thrown  down  was  no 


I 
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taken  up  by  any  adversary.  And  every  part  of  Ids  poetry,  signalized 
lault  beinj;  found,  not,  i^erbaps,  with  by  notldii}?  more  than  its  power  over 
the  truili  of  what  be  had  stated,  but  the  pathetic.  1  have  already  referred 
with  his  stating  it  at  all,  his  conduct  to  a  passage,  which  will  be  found 
continued  to  be  regarded  w  ith  the  near  the  beginning  of  the 'restament, 
same  reprehensioti  as  before.  where  he  describes  his  llight ;  and  no 

Thus,  though  restored  to  liberty,  one  will  deny  the  beauty  and  pathos 
yet  despisetl  and  reduced  to  poverty,  of  the  sentiments  in  it,  and  the  ex- 
the  mind  of  Chaucer  must  have  been  treme  force  and  mellowness  of  the 
ill  at  ease.  Having  no  opjxrrtunity  language  in  which  they  are  clothed, 
to  defend  his  fair  fame  by  arms,  he  There  are  many  pathetic  things  in 
undertook,  in  the  Testament  of  Love,  the 'I'estament  of  Love;  but  those 
to  register  his  misfortunes,  and  to  passages  are  the  most  so  wdiich  re- 
]>oint  out,  to  the  world  and  to  pos-  late  to  the  author’s  own  misfortunes, 
tcrity,  the  means  he  intendc(i  to  They  may  confidently  be  held  up 
adopt  for  their  alleviation.  In  an  as  possessing  beauties  of  a  very  high 
expressive  sentence,  he  alludes  at  order ;  and  though  there  may  be 
once  to  the  reality  of  many  of  the  something  unmanly  in  the  indivi- 
stateinents  which  it  contains,  and  the  dual  phrases,  or  sentences,  in  which 
calamities  of  which  it  is  the  record,  such  complaints  are  made,  yet,  with 
“  Utterly  these  thinges  be  no  dremes  conspicuous  art,  the  poet  destroys  all 
ne  iapes,  to  throwe  to  hogges  ;  it  is  feeling  of  that  sort  on  our  minds, 
lyfelich  meate  for  children  of  trouth,  when  he  describes  more  fully  his  sad 
and  as  they  me  betiden  w'han  I  pil-  emotions,  and  w’hen,  by  dwelling 
gramed  out  of  my  kith  in  winterc,  longer  upon  his  sufferings,  it  is  the 
whan  the  wether  out  of  measure  more  necessary  to  obtain  our  sympa- 
was  boistous,  and  the  wyld  wind  thy.  In  the  particular  example  I 
Borias,  as  his  kind  asketh  with  have  adverted  to,  little  discernment 
dryinge  coldes,  maked  the  waives  is  requisite  to  discover  the  source  of 
of  the  occian  see  so  to  arise  un-  the  melancholy  beauty  it  unques- 
kindely  over  the  commune  bankes  tionably  possesses,  and  the  adventi- 
that  it  was  in  point  to  spill  all  the  tious  images  by  wdiich  our  interest  is 
erthe.”  The  effect  which  his  mis-  heightened.  The  old-fashioned,  one 
fortunes,  and  the  attacks  to  which  might  almost  say  rude,  mode  of  de- 
he  had  been  subject,  had  upon  him,  picting  the  plenty  and  substantial 
appears  from  innumerable  expres-  comforts  of  that  season  in  which  his 
sions  throughout  the  performance,  calamities  began,  and  the  passing 
“In  myne  herte,”  he  says,  “  is  allusion  to  the  labours  commenced 
writte  of  perdurable  letters  al  the  in  anticipation  of  another  year  of 
cntencyons  of  lamentacion  that  now  joy  and  of  abundance,  shadow  deep- 
ben  ynempned.”  One  passage  seems  ly  the  mention  of  himself,  and  the 
to  intimate  that  he  was  deprived  troubles  he  had  encountered.  Here 
of  the  society  of  his  wife,  “  whose  we  have  images,  calculated  to  raise 
absence  was  to  him  an  hell pleasurable  sensations,  introduced 
though  it  must  be  avowed,  that  to  heighten  the  effect  of  others  hav- 
passage  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  im-  ing  an  opposite  leaning,  as  we  find, 
possible  to  say  whether  he  meant  in  in  one  of  Chaucer’s  shorter  poems, 
it  to  speak  of  his  absent  wife,  or  of  (his  Dream)  melancholy  ideas  tin- 
the  Homish  Church,  which  he  had  ging  those  of  a  sportive  cast, 
offended  But  at  any  rate,  lie  fre-  „  ^  ,  , 

quentjy  laments  bitterly  the  rupture  ^ 

o  ancient  friendship,  now,  in  liis  eiii-  ^  ^  f„„8t. 

phatic  words,  “  wente  out  of  toune  ;  Where,  after  hunting,  I  tokc  rest.” 

and  here  we  see  the  operation  of  his 

mild  and  gentle  spirit  forgetting  for  Whoever  examines  the  context 
a  while  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  will  feel  that  the  expression  of  lone- 
from  those  once  dearest  to  him,  and  liness  in  these  lines  heightens  very 
casting  back  a  melanclioly  glance  to  much'  the  beauty  of  the  whole  pas- 
the  distant  vista  of  broken  joys,  and  sage.  The  secluded  dwelling — the 
hopes  never  to  be  realized.  well  in  the  forest — and  the  allusion 

>  That  wildness  is  observable  in  to  the  bunting  that  has  ceased,  arc 
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all,  tliougb  melancholy,  agreeable 
ideas — similar  in  placidity  to  those 
preceding  them — contrasting  with 
the  gay  and  buxom  revelry  of  the 
hunt  itself.  Our  vague  and  passing 
conception,  loo,  of  the  joys,  and  dan¬ 
gers,  and  merriment  of  the  hunting 
party,  recals  our  feeling  to  the  prior 
description,  and  impresses  it  more 
forcibly  upon  us.  But  why  enter  into 
criticisms  so  minute  ?  1  ndeed,  though 
our  sense  of  the  excellencies  of  the 
passages  which  1  have  mentioned 
might  be  rendered  more  vivid  by  a 
strict  analysis  of  them,  it  will  exist 
in  a  very  high  state  of  perfection 
without  it.  For  there  are  not,  in  the 
compass  of  the  English  language, 
pieces  of  composition  more  excellent 
for  pathos^evincing  higher  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  species.  There  may 
be,  in  parts  of  them,  some  degree  of 
rudeness — some  of  that  intermixture 
of  splendid  and  vulgar  images,  cha¬ 
racterizing,  more  or  less,  the  poetry 
of  all  uncivilized  times,  and  appear¬ 
ing  pre-eminently  in  that  of  the 
middle  ages,,  and  the  literature  which 
sprang  from.  it.  The  legend  of 
Eamelyn,  and  the  Roraaunt  of 
Emare,  for  example,  display  the  bar¬ 
barous  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  composed.  In  theno  we 
behold  that  barbarism  in  its  true 
lineaments  :  in  the  works  of  Chaucer 
it  is  softened  down  to  so  great  an 
extent,  as  to  appear  pleasing,  from 
its  accordance  with  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  composition  in  which 
it  is  embodied.  The  hcartlessness 
of  French  criticism  has,  of  course, 
been  at  pains  to  ridicule  Chaucer  for 
the  intrc^uction  of  metaphors  taken 
from  the  inferior  appearances  of 
creation.  But  1  am  so  far  Gothic  in 
opinion  as  not  to  see  any  incongruity 
(when  we  consider  the  tone  of  his 
compositions)  in  this  intermixture  of 
magic  and  comic :  nay  more,  to 
believe  that  the  artful  disposition 
and  admixture  of  them  constitutes 
one  very  great  element  in  the  pathetic 
landscapes  this  poet  has  drawn,  and 
was  the  natural  and  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  two  predominant  traits 
of  his  poedcwl  constitution.  One  of 
them,  an  intenae  love  of  rural  scene¬ 
ry— a  constant  characteristic,  ns  a 
Tery  ele|;ant  writer  has  noticed,  in 
an  English  poets  of  exalted  genios ; 
and  tlie  other,  a  quick  peroepdon  of 
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the  humorous— a  no  less  unvaried 
accompaniment  of  Englislr  manners, 
even  in  the  lowest  orders  of  our  pea¬ 
santry.  It  is  a  consideration  of  these 
qualities,  and  of  the  simple  patlios 
manifest  throughout  his  writings, 
and  intimately  allied  to  his  peculiar 
powers  of  description,  which  1  sup¬ 
pose  has  induced  Hazlittto  denomi¬ 
nate  Chaucer  the  Poet  of  Manners  ; 
and  the  same  attributes  are  calcula¬ 
ted  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  emotions  of  a  somewhat  pe¬ 
culiar  sort  towards  him, — peculiar, 
not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree ; 
for  1  appeal  to  all  the  students  of 
Chaucer  whether  they  are  most  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  him  as  invested  in 
ancient  and  hoary  majesty — separated 
from  them,  not  merely  in  the  relation 
of  power,  but  of  time,  or  a  benignant 
and  kindred  spirit,  whose  genius,  al¬ 
most  forgotten,  when  w'e  contemplate 
his  universal  philanthropy,  or  his 
playful  familiarity,  which  brings 
us  into  still  closer  acquaintance  with 
him,  appears  equally  great,  if  rightly 
considered,  though  exercised  upon 
the  more  common  features  of  human 
character,  and  the  softer  and  en¬ 
gaging  ornaments  of  inanimate  na¬ 
ture.  Consider,  on  the  other  hand, 
Dante  and  Milton.  Our  feeling  to¬ 
wards  them  is  not  so  warm  as  towards 
Chaucer.  They  are  regarded  with 
more  awe  and  veneration, — he  widi 
more  love ;  because  he  makes  us 
more  participant  in  his  adections; 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  so,  to  a 
conaiderable  extent,  in  the  perusal  ot 
the  Testament  of  Love,  and  imagi¬ 
ning  himself  admitted  into  the  sweet 
converse  of  the  poet  and  the  goddess 
whom  he  adores. 

The  motives  of  Chaucer  to  com* 
pose  that  work  have  already 
noticed.  In  one  place,  he  give* 
reason  for  the  name  be  has 
to  it : — “  Because  this  booke  shall  be 
of  love,  and  the  prime  causes  of 
steringe  in  tliatdoinge,  with  passions 
and  diseases  for  wantinge  of  desWi 
I  wil  that  this  booke  be  cleped  the 
Testament  of  Love.*'  VV^ere  we  to 
take  this  literally,  it  would  be  some- 
wltat  difficult  to  see  the  meauing  oi 
the  poet.  1  There  is,  to  be  sitf^ 

much  mention  «£  love-teatimoDief  ^ 

repentance  on  the  part  of  the  suppu* 

ant  for,  inconstancy 

and  forgiveness  and  atiaebroent 
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the  part  of  I^ve  itself;  but,  tbough  tioticetl,  perhaps  it  is  a  nocoswiry 
a  more  unpoelical  mode  of  viewing  it,  consequence  of  the  frequent  use  of  it, 
the  Testament  of  Love  is  neither  that  the  specimens  to  be  found  in 
more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  of  Chaucer  are  of  very  unequal  merit. 
Chaucer,  by  allegory,  to  vindicate  a  The 'fern  pie  of  Fame,  the  Flower  and 
part  of  his  political  conduct.  The  the  Leaf,  and  his  Dream,  are  full  of 
expressions!  have  quoted  are  em-  admirable  conceptions,  all  of  the  same 
ployed  to  preserve  the  allegory,  and  stamp,  though  by  no  means  servilely 
to  avoid  a  direct  statenoentof  the  ob-  copicil  from  one  another.  Hut  there 
ject  of  this  Treatise.  its  outline  are  others  of  his  smaller  poems  iu 
may  be  best  learned  from  the  words  which  the  allegory  is  not  so  happily 
of  the  author,  at  the  beginning  of  conducted.  'I'he  Complaint  of  the 
the  Third  J^ook.  Hlacke  Knighte, — the  Assembly  of 

“  in  the  Firste  (Booke)  erroure  of  Fowls, — the  Dream  of  Chaucer,  ai;d 
inisse  goinge  is  sliew’ed  with  sorrow-  even  the  Court  of  Love,  arc  far  frem 
ful  pine,  punished  is  cried  after  iner-  equalling  those  which  have  just  been 
cie.  In  the  Seconde  is  grace  in  good  mentioned.  In  all  of  them,  the 
way  proved,  which  is  failing  without  opening  and  descriptive  part  are  very 
dc^erte,  thilke  Brste  misse  amend-  fine:  it  is  here  that  the  poet  ex- 
ing  in  correction  of  the  errours,  and  hibits  his  genius  in  the  most  favour- 
even  waye  to  bringe  with  comfort  of  able  light ;  but  in  the  unravelling 
welfare,  in  to  amendn>ent  wessioge.  of  the  object,  the  conduct  and  con- 
And  in  the  Thirde,  joye  and  blisse  ti nuance  of  a  lengthened  story,  his 
graunted  to  him  that  weel  can  de-  poetical  fertility  is  not  so  remark- 
serve  it,  and  hath  savour  of  under-  able ;  or  rather,  in  some  cases,  dis- 
standinge  in  the  time  of  grace.  Thus  appears  altogether,  and  leaves  to  our 
it)  joye  of  iny  Thirde  Hooke  shall  the  contemplation  an  imperfect  and  pro- 
iQitter  be  til  an  ende."  -  saic  tale,  conducted  without  liveli- 

In  the  First  Hook,  tlierefore,  as  ness,  often  iu  the  form  of  dialogue; 
might  be  expected,  we  find  the  most  and  sometimes  evincing,  on  the  one 
nuineroui  references  to  the  mis-  side,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grum- 
goiogs'*  w'hich  had  led  to  his  calami-  bling;  and  containing,  on  tbe  other, 
ties.  The  work  begins  with  a  long  the  necessary  amount  of  comfort  or 
train  of  reflections,  supposed  to  have  reproof.  W'here  one  of  the  parties 
passed  through  the  mind  of  the  is  manifestly  in  error,  or  tbe  argi^ 
author  during  his  confinement  in  ments  ajid  advice  of  the  other  are 
the  Tower.  Suddenly  a  vision  ap-  entirely  convincing,  the  soene,  of 
pears  to  him, — it  is  tiiat  of  a  lady,  course,  ends  with  the  statement  ainl 
whom  he  describes  in  glowing  terms,  admission  of  some  commoD-placc 
For  the  lady  is  Love  ;  come  to  com-  truism.  In  the  Testament  of  Love 
fort  an  mntient,  though,  perhaps,  itself  there  is  a  great  barrenness  of 
sometimes  an  inconstant  servant.  It  adventitious  imagery  ;  though  we 
is  here,  then,  that  the  allegory  begins,  may  pardon  this  defect,  on  consider- 
the  goddess  being  understood  as  the  ing  the  end  which  the  poet  proposed 
representative  of  the  justice  and  can-  to  himself  by  its  composition, 
dour  of  impartial  spectators,  willing  Though  Love  be  already  acquaint* 
to  give  Chaucer  the  advantage  of*  ed  with  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
every  thing  favourable  in  his  charac-  condition,  Chaucer  narrates,  geuer- 
ter.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  ally,  the  occasion  of  his  iroprisoii- 
tKis  allegorical  plan  of  composition  ment,  and  laments  the  unworthy 
was  extremely  popular  in  Chaucer's  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  Love 
Bge,  though  not  so  much  so,  perhaps,  administers  consolation — consolation 
as  in  times  far  more  recent.  How  without  bitterness, — never  blaming 
many  examples  of  it  do  we  find  in  his  conduct,  save  when  he  himseif 
the  old  literature  of  Italy,  or  in  the  had  set  tlie  example,  end  •even  then 
rofuances  of  chivalry  ;  themselves  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  Kx- 
owi^  much  of  their  fame  to  an  un-  planations  take  place  on  bo^  sides, 
lioiit^  empH^ment  of  gorgeous  al-  But  who  would  think  of  going  over 
!  i  nto  the '  merits  or  defects  the  long  series  of  com  plaints  and 
of  that  species  of  writing  1  have  no  condolence.^  One  thing,  however,  1 
tutention '  to  enter;  but  it  may  be  cannot  help  mentioning.  Inbisowu 
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person  he  states  all  those  deeds  of 
which  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  he 
was  ashamed,  or  which  had  been 
imputed  to  him  as  blame  by  others. 
For  the  most  part,  he  leaves  it  to 
Love  to  produce  those  traits  in  his 
conduct  which  all  admitted  to  be 
raiseworthy.  Thus  beautifully 
in  ting,  that,  oppressed  with  the 
calumnies  under  which  he  laboure<l, 
and  with  his  real  errors,  he  lost  sight 
of  facts  advantageous  to  him,  which 
others  did  not  forget,  and  the  in¬ 
dulgent  eye  of  friendship  and  affec¬ 
tion  was  inclined  to  magnify.  In 
the  two  First  Books,  lyove  delivers 
much  excellent  morality,  to  ease  the 
mind  of  her  disciple.  In  the  Second 
Book,  indeed,  her  exhortations  are 
longer,  and  more  connected.  Chaucer 
has  then  stated  all  his  wants.  She 
moralizes  upon  them  at  greater 
length.  I  have  termed  the  morality 
excellent,  and  an  examination  of  it 
would  justify  that  character.  Per¬ 
haps,  here  and  there,  we  may  discern 
a  little  over-refinement ;  but  what 
was  more  natural  than  that  an 
author  of  the  time  should  fall  into 
this  mistake,  from  a  very  laudable 
detestation  of  the  loose  principles 
universally  prevalent,  and  the  law¬ 
less  rapines  and  robberies  everywhere 
committed  by  the  baronial  chief¬ 
tains,  the  avowed  supporters  of  chi¬ 
valry  ?  Sometimes,  too,  we  meet 
with  specimens,  though  much  im¬ 
proved,  of  the  theological  mysticisms 
and  conceits  in  which  the  Italian 
poets,  before  the  age  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  their  contemporaries,  were  so  ex¬ 
cellent.  1  have  no  room  to  quote 
passages  for  the  illustration  of  this 
assertion.  Neither  can  1  do  so,  in 
order  to  prove  the  fact,  that  there 
are  several  allusions  directetl  against 
the  immoral  principles  which  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  and  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  tended  to 
foster  and  invigorate.  The  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Champagne  would  not  have 
found  in  Chaucer  implicit  obedience 
to  her  judgment, — a  practical  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  ideas  entertained  in 
Provence.  But  the  ridiculously-ex¬ 
alted  station  in  which  the  votaries 
of  Love  are  ranked,  in  this,  as  in  all 
his  works,  would  have  gone  far  to 
jiudify,  if  any  thing  could  have  jus- 
tilieil>  the  enthusiastic,  1  had  almost 
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said,  fanatical  notions  of  rome  Socie¬ 
ties  of  Love  in  Languedoc,  in  the 
middle  ages,— infinitely  more  absurd 
than  a  similar  fancy,  attributed  by 
Addison  to  some  Oxford  students^, 
and  pleasantly  illustrated  in  one  of 
the  papers  of  the  Spectator.  But 
could  any  thing  absolutely  erroneous, 
how  much  soever  too  refined,  be  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Love  by  such  a 
follo^ver  as  Chaucer  ? 

About  the  middle  of  the  Third 
Book  Love  disappears  :  and  whither 
does  she  go  }  “  And  with  that  this 
lady,  all  at  ones,  startc  into  niyne 
herte:  Herewol  1  enbide  (quod  she) 
for  ever,  and  never  well  1  pone 
hence,  and  1  woll  kepe  thee  from 
medlynge,  while  me  liste  here  cn- 
bide :  thyne  entremety  ng  manors  in¬ 
to  stedfastnes  shullen  be  chaunged.” 
The  object  of  this  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken.  Chaucer's  reputation  was 
founded  on  his  poetry,  in  which  he 
celebrated  love  and  chivalry.  He 
had  unwittingly,  according  to  his 
own  account,  engaged  in  the  fierce 
contests  of  political  animosity  ;  and, 
allegorically,  though  in  affecting 
terms,  he  here  expresses  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  return  to  his  old  pursuits— 
abandoning  the  paths  of  ambition, 
and,  if  you  will,  of  crime.  The  dia¬ 
logue,  however,  proceeds  to  the  end 
of  the  Book,  which  concludes  the 
work. 

I  have  spoken  of  Chaucer  as  the 
poet  of  love  and  chivalrv ;  and  as¬ 
suredly  he  could  not  celebrate  die 
one,  in  the  Court  of  the  Third  Ed¬ 
ward,  without,  more  or  less,  exalting 
the  excellencies  of  the  other.  But 
he  was  rather  the  poet  of  chivalrous 
attachment,  than  of  chivalrous  cere¬ 
mony  and  pageants.  How  many 
instances,  in  favour  of  the  first  part 
of  this  assertion,  might  be  produced 
from  his  poetry !  How  excellent,  w 
example,  is  that  rebuke  which  nc 
feigns  himself  to  have  received  from 
Rigour,  in  the  Court  of  Love,  when, 
after  having  examined  the  statute* 
by  which,  in  this  matter,  men 
directed  to  walk,  and  asking  to  sff 
those  enacted  for  the  guidance  o 
women,  he  is  told,  that  “  never  man 
to  know  them  hath 
There  is  something  extremely 
in  tire  simplicity  with  which  we 
told, ;  that,,  notwithstanding 

cbangeabkiiess  and  hypoeT^sy 
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woman,  her  waiulering affections,  and 
her  vanity  of  heart,  the  motives  of 
Iier  conduct  “  never  man  to  know 
them  hath  deserved/’  It  may  be 
questioned  if  Surrey  or  M'yatt,  Gas¬ 
coigne  or  'rurberviJle,  ever  cliarac- 
terized  the  devotedness,  and  absolute 
obedience,  of  the  love  which  chi¬ 
valry  inculcated,  in  more  appropriate 
language.  And  though  a  recent 
historian  of  Italian  Literature  may 
be  so  far  correct  in  his  assertion,  that 
those  who  relish  the  poetry  of  Pe¬ 
trarch  would,  if  ever  the  days  of 
chivalry  were  to  revive,  be  best 
qualified  to  join  in  the  extravagant 
idolatry  of  women,  which  that  fan¬ 
tastic  system  required,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that,  from  many  of  our 
old  waiters,  from  Chaucer,  Spencer, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  several  others, 
this  species  of  erudition — may  I  em¬ 
ploy  the  term  ? — would  be  extracted 
with  at  least  equal  success. 

But  Chaucer  is  not  so  eminent  for 
success  in  the  portraiture  of  chival- 
ric  embellishment.  I  shall  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  determine  the  peculiarities 
of  his  descriptions  of  the  scenes,  and 
pageants,  and  castles  of  chivalry ; 
but  they  are  certainly  not  of  the  first 
merit,  and  shew  that  the  beauties  of 
the  poet  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
department  of  descriptive  genius. 
For  this  meagreness,  however,  some 
allowance  is  to  be  made,  on  account 
of  our  overcharged  ideas  of  the  bar¬ 
baric  splendour  of  ancient  times. 
But  abstracting  from  this  the  talents 
of  the  poet  of  Woodstock,  .whose 
mind  delighted  not  in  rural  scenery, 
such  as  that  adjacent  to  the  Royal 
Palace,  was,  by  this  very  bent  of 
disposition,  in  some  measure  inca¬ 
pacitated  from  depicting  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  Gothic  magnificence ;  for 
those  who  can  import  the  spirit  of 
that  sort  of  natural  beauties — which 
he  felt  deepest, — whose  imaginations 
and  feelings  chime  in  best  with  the 
dewy  fragrance  of  the  early  land¬ 
scape,  beaming  in  the  rising  sun,  or 
the  mellowed  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  evening,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
hut  ill  adapted  to  the  pourtrayai  of 
the  abodes  of  ancient  chivalry,  its 
pageants  and  extravagant  grandeur, 
the  ornaments  of  the  tournament, 
and  the  hall  of  revelry.  .  Now,  that 
grandeur  was  founded  on  an  opposi¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  . laws  of  good 


taste  and  nature — on  the  neglect  of 
every  thing  of  a  rural  character — 
the  very  thing  which  Chaucer  de¬ 
scribed  best,  and  to  which  his 
genius  was  most  adapted.  There 
w’as  thus  a  great  diversity  between 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  to  be  describ¬ 
ed  and  the  habits  of  the  describer. 
The  former  was  distinguished  by  its 
want  of  character  and  nature,  its 
opposition  to  every  thing  that  could 
disclose  the  unsophisticated  tone  of 
the  human  mind,  and  its  formal  ar¬ 
tificial  phrases,  all  dressed  out,  after 
the  same  fashion,  and  equalling  in 
stiffness,  and  cumbrous  inutility, 
the  laborious  ornaments  of  the  old 
English  gardening.  This  was  quite 
the  reverse  of  what  Chaucer’s  ge¬ 
nius  prompted  him  to.  He  enjoyed 
genuine  and  heartfelt  feeling.  He 
loved  the  humour  of  the  English  cha¬ 
racter,  was  imbued  with  it  himself, 
and  had  the  power  of  displaying  it 
in  lively  colours.  He  had  that  in¬ 
sight  into  the  foibles  of  human  na¬ 
ture  which  has  ever  marked  the 
poets  of  England,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
most  deserving  of  that  glorious  fami¬ 
ly.  The  same  principles  apply  to 
the  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  have  succeeded  least  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  romances  of  chi¬ 
valry,  though  perhaps  among  the 
first  composers  of  them,  and  pos¬ 
sess  in  their  literature  the  most  in¬ 
considerable  number  of  works  of  that 
description.  During  the  whole  course 
of  their  history,  the  national  mind 
has,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  been 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
Nature  ;  a  strong  good  sense  has  al¬ 
ways  pervaded  it,  hostile  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  introduction  and  enjoyment 
of  those  fantasies  elsewhere  so  assi¬ 
duously  cultivated. 

But,  on  the  whole,  in  regard  to 
the  object  for  which  the  Testament 
of  Love  was  written,  it  is  extremely 
probable,  that  though  by  it  he  in¬ 
tended  to  regain  the  favour  of  his 
political  superiors,  he  was  at  least 
equally  anxious  to  denote  his  desire, 
real  or  pretended,  and,  if  pretended, 
he  was  so  much  the  more  culpable, 
of  being  reconciled  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  What  is  •  the  /  proeious 
Margarite  of  which'  he  sp^kt  in 
terms  so  ardent— which  he  wishes, 
at  all  events,  to obuin  possession  of? 
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We  arc  informed,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  work, — “  Magarite  betokeneth 
grace,  learnyng,  or  wisedomeof  God, 
ot  tit  Holic  Church,”  And  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  discovered  it  in  Zealand 
inclosed  in  a  blue  shell,  I  under¬ 
stand  him  (from  some  allusions  to 
rile  connection  between  the  blueness 
and  serenity  of  the  heavens  in  the 
same  passage)  to  mean,  that  he  had 
ascertained,  the  only  way  of  making 
peace  at  home  was  to  get  possession 
of  this  jewel,  as  he  calls  it — to  be¬ 
come  a  disciple  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Thus  it  seems  he  intended, 
that  all  he  had  written  about  the 
“  Margarite  Pearle*'  mi^ht  at  least 
be  applied  to  Holy  Church.  But 
let  us  give  him  the  credit  of  being 
sincere  in  his  recantation.  An  at¬ 
tack  upon  heretics,  containeil  in  the 
Second  Book,  may  be  thought  to  in¬ 
crease  the  probability  of  the  admis¬ 
sion.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  that 
he  insists  upon  his  constancy  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  favour  and  love  of  this  jewel 
of  ins  life ;  for  in  spite  of  his  sneers, 
we  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
without  decisive  evidence,  entitled  to 
conclude  that  Chaucer  declared  him¬ 
self  an  uncomprombing  enemy  of 
the  Romish  Communion.  And  sure¬ 
ly  it  was  not  very  likely,  that,  in  the 
moment  of  repentance,  or  of  desire 
for  reconciliation,  he  would  admit 
that  he  bad  ever,  in  reality,  opposed 
the  Ecclesiastical  authority.  Some 
authors  have  supposed  that  his 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  ab¬ 
jured  the  doctrines  of  the  Wickle- 
viiet  on  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection, 
in  which  they  were  thought  to  be 
implicated.  Others  maintain  that 
he  condemned  the  sentiments  of 
those  only  who  embarked  in  that 
insurrection.  Whichever  opinion  we 
adopt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Duke's  conduct,  in  regard  to 
these  refonnera,  wss  extremely  va- 
cBlaring ;  and  it  may  be'  true  that 
^lose,  hkc  Chaucer,  attached  to 
him,  were  not  more  remarkable  for 
their  steady  adherence  to  the  new 
dactrinet.  Besides,  the  gentle  and 
tolerant  disposition  of  our  poet  did 
not  permit  biro  to  be  a  bigot  or  an  en- 
.  ihnaUst ;  and  whether  or  no  we  agree 
with  Tyrwhitt,  that  Chaucer,  in  Coni- 
■lOQ  with  Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio,  only  ahosed  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  themanner  which  *'everv 


enlightened  gentleman"  of  his  time 
must  have  done,  and  is  not  therefore 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  Kefornrer, 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  the 
mild  and  diffusive  sentiinenis  which 
the  writings  of  the  two  last  Italians, 
at  least,  were  calculated  to  inspire, 
had  no  effect  in  strengthening  in  his 
breast  the  love  of  persecution.  In¬ 
deed,  the  perusal  of  his  poetry  mipht 
l^d  us  to  the  supposition,  and  the 
history  of  his  life  confirms  it,  that 
he  was  rather  liable  to  the  influence 
and  example  of  those  with  whom  he 
associated,  than  disposed  to  obtrude 
his  tenets  upon  them  with  obstinacy 
or  arrogance.  Those  who  can  coin- 
raand  our  pathetic  emotions,  and 
may  be  supposed  partakers  of  the 
feelings  they  so  powerfully  excite, 
are  very  frequently  possessed  of  some 
measure  of  selfishness, — a  passion 
more  connected  with  the  pathetic 
than,  on  superficial  observation,  we 
might  be  ready  to  suppose,  and  push 
their  mildness  so  far  as  to  become 
chargeable  with  undue  subserviency 
to  the  viev;s  and  designs  of  others. 
More  than  one  event  of  Chaucer’s 
life  argues  the  somewhat  selfish  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  father  of  our  poetry : 
one  circumstance,  indeed,  if  fully 
authenticated,  would  stamp  it  upon 
him,  in  conjunction  with  the  more 
serious  accusations  of  dishonesty  and 
fraud,  and  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  tumults  of  which 
we  have  been  sjieaking — some  even 
assert,  his  connexions  with  the  Puke 
of  Lancaster — prove  his  want  of 
firmness,  approaching  to  meanness, 
and  weakness  of  morsd  purjwse. 

But  notwithstanding  the  general 
tendency  of  the  Testament  ot  Love, 
there  are  several  passages  of  it  in 
which  he  continues  to  sneer  at  the  con¬ 
duct  and  habits  of  the  Clergy.  B  ** 
difficult  to  say  why  be  gam 
that  time  to  such  attacks,  if  he  stii 
harboured .  an  inclination  for  them. 
But  in  whatever  way  these  mtv  w 
explained,  there  are  a  malthude 
sentiments  of  a  very  opposite  desen^ 
tion,  painful  for  the 
Chaueer  to  oonteiDplate,  aM 
ing  too  strong  evidence  of  toe  w 
steadiness  of  his  principles* 
a  harder  phrase  be  v! 

iu  propriety  might  be  justified  to 
who  coDsifler  his 
.cessiosM,  for  the  pnrpo^  of  won  ; 
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advancementi  of  the  error  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  practice  of  his  whole  life. 

To  those  opinions  it  will  be  more 
agreeable  for  a  moment  to  adrert. 
Traces  of  them,  as  J  have  already 
noticed,  are  to  be  found,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  Testament  of  Love. 
And  really,  notwithstanding  the 
sentiment  of  Tyr  whitt  formerly  cited, 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
was  extremely  disaffected,  at  one 
})eriod,  to  the  Church  of  Home,  and 
earnest  for  reformation  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  matters.  It  may  be  quite  true, 
that,  in  many  of  the  old  novelists 
and  poets  of  Italy,  we  find  equally 
violent  attacks  on  the  monks,  without 
ever  dreaming  of  ranking  these  au- 
tUorsamongst  tlte  Reformers.  But  we 
must  advert  to  the  difference  of  their 
situation.  They  did  not  live  amongst 
heretics  ;  and  if  they  had,  supposing 
them  to  have  remained  the  devoted 
children  of  the  Church,  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  probable  they  would  have  avoid¬ 
ed  all  such  bitter  sarcasms  against 
its  members ;  and  is  not  this  more 
likely,  from  the  deportment  of  the 
Catholics  of  Germany  during  the 
age  of  Luther?  Yet,  when  there 
was  a  large  body  of  Reformers  in 
the  country,  Chaucer  employed  all 
the  powers  of  ridicule  and  argument 
against  the  establishment.  He  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  measures  of  its  ene¬ 
mies.  Was  this  the  conduct  of  a 
friend,  or  of  an  opponent  ?  Read  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  the  Court  of 
Love,  where  the  monks  and  nuns 
are  introduced,  evidently  with  some 
reference  to  a  previous  and  severe 
attack  by  a  forgotten  author  on  mo¬ 
nastic  establishments,  and  several 
passages  even  in  the  Testament  ; 
and  yet  it  may  be  true  that  he  died 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But,  after  all,  his  attacks  are  not  so 
indiscriminate  and  uncompromising 
as  those  of  Pierce  Plowman,  Jack 
Upland,  or  the  author  of  the  Plow~ 
man*  Tale*  And  hU  genius  was 
far  more  allied  to  the  splendour  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  than  to 
the  dark  gloomy  teal  which  breath¬ 
ed  in  the  eatediitms  and  deelara- 
tiont  of  the  ehnrchet  of  the  Wal- 
denses.  The  spirit  of  diivalrv  ta¬ 
pered  in  hitn  the  ardour  of  re^ous 
warfare,  li  not  the  nun  in  the 
-Canterbury  Tales  treated  with  re¬ 
aped?  And  wa^  not  that  treatment 
voi..  xviii. 


a  consequence  of  the  observances 
which  chivalry  imposed  ?  Chaucer's 
piety,  however,  as  disclosed  in  his 
works,  was  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
piety  of  his  times ;  and  that  piety 
was  of  a  very  odd  character.  To 
some  it  might  be  amusing,  whilst  it 
would  afflict  others,  to  consider  the 
strange  contradictions  which  the 
barons  of  old  were  pleased  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  purity  of  Christianity. 
None  but  those  who  have  investiga¬ 
ted  the  sources  and  the  records  of 
the  mystic  and  legendary  learning  of 
our  forefathers,  can  be  fully  aware  of 
the  intermixture  in  their  religious 
opinions  of  the  romantic  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  Paganism  they  professed 
to  have  abandoned ;  and  were  the 
subject  generally  considered  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance,  there  are  ample 
materials  for  investigating  the  infiu- 
ence  which  that  intermixture  had 
upon  the  manners  and  knowledge, 
as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  age. 
But  how  limited  soever  very  pro¬ 
found  information  on  this  topic  may 
be,  though  illustrated  by  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  labours  of  German  anti¬ 
quaries,  the  more  cursory  toil  of  our 
own  husbandmen  in  the  same  vine¬ 
yard,  and  the  publication  of  many 
old  traditionary  tales  and  poems,  all 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
times  of  chivalry  will  recollect  many 
singular  illustrations  of  the  truth  of 
the  principle, — of  the  exalted  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  warriors,  in  some 
respects,  and  their  glaring  contempt 
of  heaven  and  hell  in  others, — of 
their  high-toned  enthusiasm,  and 
their  thorough  conviction,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  language  they 
held,  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  lady 
of  their  earthly  love  over  every  beiug 
in  the  universe, — and  of  the  duU, 
dreary  character  of  Paradise  itself, 
if  not  enlightened  by  her  presence. 
Do  we  not  find  a  thousand  proofs  of 
all  this  in  the  lays  of  the  Trouba¬ 
dours  of  Provence,  all  the  of 
the  south,  the  romances  of  cnivalry, 
and  the  more  authentic  memoirs  of 
barons  and  princes  of  high  renown  ? 
The  following  are  lines  o(  Chaucer  : 

**  And  how  the  Lord  that  her  wrought, 
Couth  well  entayle  in  imagery, 

.  And  shewed  had  great  maist^, 

*  Whan  he  in  so  little  qpace, 

Made  snch  a  body,  and  such  a  fact.** 

♦  Q 
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Have  \Kc  not  here  some  of  the 
same  spirit,  clothed  in  words  which 
would  almost  lead  one  to  believe 
that  he  regarded  the  formation  of 
the  perfect  beauty  whom  he  sung 
as  a  more  excellent  specimen  of 
God's  power  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
creation  ? 

The  preceding  remarks  have  run 
out  to  so  much  greater  length  than 
was  intended,  that  they  must  now 
be  closed.  Few  of  Chaucer’s  excel¬ 
lencies  have  been  noticed,  and  those 
few  imperfectly.  Perhaps  some  may 
think  too  much  has  been  said  of 
him,  not  aware  of  the  eminence  of 
his  genius.  For  it  will  always  ap¬ 
pear  the  greater,  the  more  frequent¬ 
ly  we  contrast  it  with  the  manners 
of  those  w’ith  whom  he  lived.  We 
may  be  told,  that  pleasure  is  at  all 
times  the  end  of  mankind  ;  but  this 
was  especially  true  then,  according 
to  the  curious  climax  of  a  proven^al 
writer.  **  Segon  que  dis  lo  Philo- 
sophs  tut  le  homme  dal  mon  desiront 
aver  sciensa,  de  la  qual  nais  sabers, 
de  saber  connoyssensa,  de  connoys- 
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sensa  sens,  de  sens  belfar,  de  belfar 
valors,  de  valor  lauf.ors,  de  lauzor 
honors,  d’honor  pretz,  de  pretz  pla- 
zers,  e  de  plazer  gaug  c  aleguers.” 
**  According  to  philosophers,  every 
man  desires  science,  whence  spring 
learning ;  from  learning  proceeils 
knowledge,  from  knowledge  senti¬ 
ment,  from  sentiment  virtue,  from 
virtue  valour,  from  valour  praise, 
from  praise  honour,  from  honour 
estimation,  from  estimation  pleasure, 
and  from  pleasurejoi/  and  happinexs." 
Chaucer  aspired  to  something  higher 
than  those  to  whom  this  was  princi¬ 
pally  addressed,  and  he  attained  it. 
He  is,  and  will  always  be,  a  truly 
English  author.  In  refined  times, 
we  may  meet  with  compositions  si¬ 
milar  in  extravagance  to  the  roman¬ 
ces  of  our  ancestors  ;  but  when  such 
poetical  and  chivalrous  effusions 
were  in  the  zenith  of  their  popula¬ 
rity,  was  it  not  something  for  a  wri¬ 
ter,  abjuring  the  yoke  of  custom  and 
authority,  to  become  the  poet  of 
Nature,  and  of  the  foibles  and  ex¬ 
travagancies  of  human  life? 


STORY  OF  A  MAN-SLAYER. 


Of  all  the  crimes  which  man  is 
capable  of  committing,  surely  that 
which  deprives  a'  fellow-mortal  of 
life  is  the  most  dreadful,  and  leaves 
upon  the  soul  of  the  miserable  per- 
I>etrator  of  it  the  deepest  and  the 
most  incurable  w’ound.  No  time 
can  wash  away  the  stains  of  blood 
from  the  murderer’s  memory, — no 
lapse  of  years  can  assuage  the  an¬ 
guish  which  he  endures ;  day  rolls 
on  after  day,  but  still  his  miseries 
remain,  and  the  sweet  balm  of  forget¬ 
fulness,  which  drops  in  mercy  upon 
human  afflictions,  is  denied  by  Hea¬ 
ven  to  him.  It  is  from  experience 
that  I  speak  thus, — yes,  from  expe~ 
rience.  But  start  not,  reader,  for  I 
trust  that  the  crime  of  murder,  of 
foul  and  deliberate  murder,  is  not 
chargeable  against  my  soul.  True 
it  is,  that  the  hand  which  is  now 
tracing  these  lines — that  hand  took 
away  the  life  of  a  fellow-mortal : 
yet,  when  you  have  read  all,  when 
you  have  considered  all,  perhaps  you 
will  not  think — I  trust  in  God  you 
will  not  think — that  it  is  the  hand  of 
a  murderer.  But  often,  indeed,  do 


my  own  thoughts  vary  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  my  guilt, — often  do  1  think 
that  the  crime  which  I  committed 
was  murder  in  its  most  hideous 
shape, — that  1  acted  the  part  of  a 
base  and  cowardly  assassin, — and 
that  by  the  laws,  both  of  Ood  and 
of  man,  my  life  ought  to  be  yielded 
up  on  the  scaffold.  Then  it  is  that 
the  awful  denouncement  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty — bloo<l  for  blood— flashes 
across  my  soul,  and  I  am  driven  to 
the  very  brink  of  insanity.  Such  as 
my  crime  is,  Imwever,  I  will  disclow 
it,  for  it  is  right  that  I  should  oc 
judged  of  by  my  fellow-men,  as  it 
must  one  day  be  judged  of  by  w)' 
Creator. 

In  the  confession  which  I  am  now 
to  make,  I  will  spare  myself  the 
pain  of  publishing  ray  name  to  the 
world;  it  might  be  injurious  to 
many  were  I  to  do  so,  and  it  cou 
be  of  advantage  to  none;  but  le  * 
not  be  imagined  on  this  account  t  a 
what  I  am  now  to  relate  is  a  fiction, 
(would  to  God  it  were  no 
it  is  real— it  is  all  true ;  and  if 
reader,  with  my  story  before  n 
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can  give  lue  any  consolation,  eau 
wliisper  even  a  single  won!  ot*  com¬ 
fort  in  my  ear,  1  eutreat  him  not  to 
retrain  from  doing  so.  Fm*  many 
years  have  1  been  bearing  a  burden 
almost  too  great  for  human  strength; 
and  the  blessing  of  the  miserable 
will  rest  upon  him  who  shall  lighten 
me  of  that  load,  though  but  by  the 
wei;,ht  of  a  single  straw. 

i\boui  eight-aiid- thirty  years  ago, 

1  was  a  Student  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  due 
time  1  received  my  diploma  as  a 
Doctor  of  Physic.  I  then  went  to 
Paris,  (according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,)  to  spend  a  few  months  in 
attending  the  Hospitals  and  Lecture- 
rooms  in  that  city,  before  finally  set¬ 
tling  as  a  practitioner  in  my  native 
town  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
While  in  Paris,  1  met  with  a  young 
man,  one  Pierre  Luback,  who  had 
been  my  class-fellow  at  Edinburgh, 
and  with  him  1  associated  in  all  my 
professional  studies  and  pursuits. 
We  listened  together  sedulously  and 
attentively  to  the  lectures  of  our 
teachers  ;  and  we  endeavoured  af¬ 
terwards,  by  practical  experiments, 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
which  we  had  been  taught.  It  was 
our  custom,  in  particular,  on  a  stated  ^ 
night  each  week,  to  practice  dis.'iec- 
tion,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
our  anatomical  professor ;  nor  had 
we  any  difficulty  in  procuring  sub¬ 
jects  for  this  purpose,  as  many  mur¬ 
ders  and  other  violent  deaths  were 
'then  daily  taking  place  at  Paris. 
Both  Luback  and  myself  were  en¬ 
thusiasts  in  our  profession,  and  we 
entereil  with  eagerness  and  delight 
into  all  the  details  which  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it  requires ;  and  many  were 
the  bright  anticipations  of  future 
fame  which  we  ventured  to  enter¬ 
tain.  Alas  !  how  were  these  antici¬ 
pations,  w’ith  regard  to  me,  blighted 
in  a  single  moment  1 

It  was  upon  an  evening,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  that 
'  Luback  and  1,  in  w  alking  through 
llie  environs  of  Paris,  happened  to 
enter  a  street  where  a  public  execu- 
^on  was  just  about  to  take  place. 
The  crowd  was  great,  and  before  we 
were  aware,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  almost  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold.  The  criminal, 
who  was  a  young  man,  apparently 


about  twenty  years  of  ago,  stood  on 
the  front  of  the  scaitbld,  and  behind 
him  were  two  priests,  one  of  them 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  the 
other  bearing  a  Bible.  The  young 
man  began  to  address  the  assembled 
multitude  in  a  lowr  and  broken  voice, 
but  be  seemed  to  gather  confidence 
as  he  proceeded,  and  the  w’hole 
crowd,  as  they  listened  to  him,  be¬ 
came  as  still  and  motionless  as  a 
marble  pavement.  He  called  God 
to  witness  that  he  was  innocent  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  about  to 
die.  “  1  am  poor,'*  said  be,  “  but 
I  have  been  honest ;  and  1  thank 
Heaven,  in  this  my  last  hour,  that 
my  conscience  tells  me  not  that  1 
have  ever  wronged  any  man.  1 
know  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  hope 
for  mercy  in  this  world,  and  1  speak 
not  of  niy  innocence  in  the  vain  ex¬ 
pectation  that  my  life  may  yet  be 
saved,  but  I  trust  that  this  my  last 
and  dying  declaration  will  induce 
iny  countrymen  to  spare  me  their 
reproaches,  till  time  shall  discover 
whether  the  oath  which  1  now  swear 
is  true  or  not."  He  then  again  lift¬ 
ed  up  his  hands,  and,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  protested  his  inno¬ 
cence.  1  was  much  struck  with  this 
scene.  There  was  so  much  earnest¬ 
ness  in  the  young  man’s  manner, 
and  his  countenance  bore  such  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  sincerity  and  virtue,, 
that  1  could  not  but  think  that  he 
spoke  truth.  1  felt  as  if  1  could 
have  given  all  tliat  1  had  in  the 
world  at  that  moment  to  have  been 
the  bearer  of  his  pardon.  The 
young  man  having  finished  his  ad¬ 
dress,  turned  round,  and,  in  a  little 
while,  the  fatal  preparations  were 
completed  ;  the  rope  was  placed 
about  his  neck,  and  a  white  cloth  was 
drawn  over  his  handsome  and  sun¬ 
burnt  countenance.  1  turned  away 
faint  and  sick-hearted  ;  a  momenta¬ 
ry  pause  ensued  ;  the  noise  of  a  fall¬ 
ing  board  was  heard,  and  a  groan 
from  the  surrounding  multitude  told 
me  that  all  was  over.  Luback  and 
1  hastened  through  the  crowd,  after 
having  cast  a  single  glance  at  the 
suspended  and  convulsed  body  ;  and 
we  could  see  from  the  sorrow  depict¬ 
ed  in  the  countenances  of  all  the 
by-standers,  how  much  the  fate  ol 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  was  lamcnft 
cd.  • 
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It  happened  that  the  evening  of  had  spoken  on  the  scaffold,  1  hesiia- 
this  execution  was  one  of  those  ted  to  use  it.  1  felt  as  it  if  wag 
which,  according  to  the  arrange-  a  living  body  which  was  lying  be- 
inent  of  our  studies  already  men-  fore  me,  and  I  shuddered  as  I  laid 
tioned,  was  appropriated  by  us  to  the  edge  of  the  knife  on  the  young 
the  practice  of  dissection  ;  and  it  man's  bosom.  But  this  was  only  tlie 
was  our  intention  on  this  particular  feeling  of  a  moment ;  1  smiled  at  my- 
night  to  investigate  a  new  and  sin-  self  for  my  folly,  and  trimming  the 
gular  theory  connected  with  t^e  tapers,  and  placing  the  m so  as  to  give 
organs  of  respiration,  which  had  me  the  best  light,  1  addressed  my. 
been  a  short  time  before  proposed  self  seriously  to  my  work.  And  now 
by  a  German  professor.  The  apart-  I  must  tell  what  1  have  resolved  to 
ment  which  we  had  hired  as  our  dis*-  tell — the  horrible  truth,  which  1  have 
■ecting-room  was  situated  in  an  ob-  never  yet  disclosed  to  any  human 
scure  lane  in  one  of  the  northern  being,  but  which  I  have  thought  of, 
outlets  of  the  city ;  and  we  had  and  dreamed  of,  in  my  secret  soul, 
agreed  with  a  person,  who  made  his  every  morning  and  every  night,  for 
livelihood  by  the  traffic,  to  furnish  almost  forty  years,  and  the  recollcr- 
us  each  week  with  a  fresh  subject  tion  of  which  has  every  day  become 
for  dissection.  The  evening  of  which  more  intolerable,  and  more  grievous 
I  speak,  I  remember  well,  was  dark  to  be  borne.  1  beseech  you,  reader, 
and  stormy,  and  it  was  about  eight  to  judge  as  gently  as  you  can  while 
o'clock  when  Luback  and  1  reached  you  hear  it. — 1  had  set  the  edge  of 
our  apartment.  The  usual  arrange-  the  knife,  1  have  said,  to  the  young 
ments  had  been  made  by  Luback’s  man's  bosom,  and  1  was  preparing 
servant ;  and  we  found  the  body  which  to  make  the  first  cut,  when  my  hand 
was  to  form  the  subject  of  our  in-  accidentally  passed  over  the  region 
vestigation  stretched  out  upon  the  of  the  heart,  and  to  my  great  as- 
dissecting- table,  and  covered  with  a  tonishment,  I  felt  that  the  pulsation 
white  cloth.  On  examining  our  in-  of  the  arteries  was  still  going  on. 
struments,  however,  we  soon  disco-  1  had  before  remarked  that  the  body 
vered  that  part  of  the  apparatus  with  was  flexible,  and  still  retained  a 
which  our  proposed  experiments  considerable  degree  of  heat,  but  this 
were  to  be  made  had  not  been  pro-  had  not  surprised  me,  for  these  ap- 
vided,  and  Luback  immediately  set  pearances  often  remain  for  many 
off,  accompanied  by  his  servant,  in  hours  after  the  last  spark  of  life  ha* 
order  to  procure  the  necessary  arti-  been  extinguished ;  but  the  beating 
cles  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  of  the  heart  seemed  to  indicate  life, 
agreed  that  1  should  proceed  to  lay  and  1  knew  not  what  to  think.  1 
open  the  body,  and  make  the  proper  laid  my  hand  again  upon  the  spot, 
arrangements  for  entering  upon  our  and  the  pulsations  were  now  strong 
experiments  immediately  on  Lu-  and  regular.  1  (»nnot  tell  what  was 
back's  return.  With  this  view,  1  passing  in  my  mind  at  this  time,  for 
removed  the  cloth  from  the  corpse,  1  was  agitat^  and  alarmed,  but 
but  what  was  my  surprise,  when  I  knew — yes,  I  knew,  and  remember 
discovered  in  it  the  features  of  the  clearly  what  1  did.  1  held  my  nan 
young  man  whose  execution  I  had  over  the  young  roan’s  heart,  an 
that  evening  witnessed !  There  was  pressed  it  down — 1  leant  \ 
thesameairof  serenity  and  composure  heavily,  and  with  my  whole  weig 
in  the  countenance  which  had  struck  — the  throbbing  was  strong  * 
me  so  much,  and  except  that  the  moment,  but  it  gradually 
lips  were  slightly  convulsed,  it  did  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  leng 
not  seem  that  death  had  produced  died  wholly  away.  I  knew  not  w 
upon  him  any  change.  The  cloth-  I  did  this— I  only  know  that  1 
ing  had  been  almost  wholly  stripped  it,  and  1  know  that  thereby  I 
off,  but  part  of  the  fatal  cord  still  away  the  life  of  a  fallow*®®  • 
remained  twisted  around  the  neck.  W'ould  to'God  that  I  had  now 
1  had  prepared  my  knife,  but  when  power,  though  at  the 
I  look^  upon  the  calm  and  beauti-  every  thing  dear  to  me,  of  nno  b 
fol  countenance  of  the  young  man,  what  was  then  *7"^  ^^** 

-  and  recollected  the  words- which  he  to  talk  thus.— A  sharp  quivering 
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tlirough  the  body  i^ben  the  last  share  1  had  taken  in  the  young 
faint  beating  had  ceased,  and  with  man’s  death  ;  and  this,  1  have  often 
horror  1  saw  the  eyes  open,  and  stare  thought,  is  a  proof  of  the  greatness 
wildly  upon  me  for  a  moment.  The  of  my  guilt ;  but  I  was  distracted  at 
hand — the  weather-beaten  and  em-  the  time,  and  1  knew  not  what  I 
browned  hand,  and  the  pale,  palearm,  did.  Luback  saw  that  I  was  ill,  and 
rose  up  as  if  pointing  at  me,  and  in-  insisted  on  my  returning  to  my 
stanily  fell  down,  dead  and  motion-  lodgings,— and  I  got  home,  1  knew 
less.  1  stood  for  some  minutes  stu-  not  how.  I  passed  a  sleepless  and  a 
pitied  and  irresolute;  at  length  1  dreadful  night,  and ‘  next  morning, 
put  my  hand  again  upon  the  heart,  without  seeing  Luback  or  any  of  my 
and  found  that  it  remained  still  and  /  friends,  1  left  Paris,  and  returned, 
lifeless..  I  then  resumed  my  knife,  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
and  1  remember  1  said  to  myself,  frenzy,  to  my  native  country. 

**  I  think  1  may  now  proceed.”  But  Such  was  the  event  which  has 
on  the  instant  a  dreadful  reflection  thrown  a  cloud  over  my  existence,— 
occurred  to  me,  and  something  with-  a  cloud  which  has  become  darker 
in  me  said,  almost  audibly,  “It  is  and  more  threatening  with  every 
murder!”  1  endeavoured  to  repress  succeeding  year.  My  profession  i 
the  thought,  and  for  a  moment  soon  relinquished,  with  loathing  and 
busied  myself  with  a  case  of  instru-  disgust,  and  I  retired  to  a  small 
ments  which  was  lying  upon  the  property  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
table.  But  the  terrible  reflection  which  had  been  left  me  by  a  ma- 
again  came  over  me  like  a  flt  of  sick-  ternal  uncle,  and  there  have  1  lived 
ness,  and  1  cried  out,  “  Oh,  God !  down  to  this  hour,  a  miserable  man* 
what  have  1  done!”  In  an  instant  Often  have  I  tried  to  recal  dis- 
the  instruments  were  dashed  upon  tinctly  the  circumstances  of  that  aw* 
the  floor,  and  1  was  endeavouring,  ful  night,  and  especially  the  feelings 
by  rubbing  the  body  with  my  hands,  of  my  heart  at  the  time  the  fatal  aot 
to  recal  the  banished  life.  There  was  committed.  If  my  intention 
was  no  one  near  to  ’ assist  me,  but  was  to  destroy  life,  1  am  doubtless  a 
with  great  exertion  1  contrived  to  iaurderer  ;  for  it  is  in  the  purpose  of 
drtg  the  body  towards  the  Are,  and  the  heart  that  the  guilt  of  tne  act 
setting  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  consists.  1  cannot  say  that  this  was 
heat  might  fall  upon  the  chest,  I  not  my  intention,  for  how  else  would 
continued  the  friction  with  my  hands  I  have  done  what  1  did  }  Sure  I  afn, 
for  a  long  time  without  intermission  :  however,  that  1  had  not  in  iny 
it  was  in  vain  ;  the  pulsations  of  the  thought  at  the  moment,  the  real  na* 
heart  had  ceas^  for  ever.  1  flew  to  ture  and  consequences  of  the  act 
my  lancets,  and  laid  open  a  vein,  but  which  I  was  committing ;  and,  as  far 
the  blood  was  cold  and  congealed,  as  I  can  recollect,  that  act  proceeded 
and  not  a  drop  would  flow.  1  can-  from  feelings  of  tendernes  and  com- 
not  describe  the  distraction  which  passion,  rather  than  from  any  other, 
now  took  bold  of  me;  I  threw  my-  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  have 
self  upon  the  corpse,  and  bathed  it  mangled  the  flesh  of  the  miserable 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  wringing  my  corpse  while  a  spark  of  life  still 
hands,  and  uttering  the  most  de-  lingered  in  its  veins ;  but  I  did  not 
spairing  exclamations.  The  wind  reflect  that  that  *  spark  I  had  no 
howled  drearily  in  the  old  chimney  of  right  to  extinguish — nay,  that  1  was 
the  apartment,  and  the  rain  battered  hound,  as  a  man,  to  foster  and  to 
with  violence  against  the  casements,  cherish  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
and  every  sound  seemed  to  reproach  the  idea  never  entered  into  my  mind 
me  with  what  I  had  done.  At  length  that  the  unhappy  being  might  he 
Luback  and  his  servant  returned,  restored  to  life.  He  was  a  malefac* 
and  every  exertion  was  again  made  tor,  doomed  by  the  laws  of  his  coun* 
lo  restore  life ;  but  it  was  all  hope-  try  to  death,  and  who  could  rob 
less ;  the  face  of  the  corpse  had  now  death  of  his  prey  Was  it  in  my 
assumed  the  sharp  and  ghastly  ap-  power  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to 
pearaooe  of  deatn,  and  the  limbs  refrain  from  plunging  my  knife  into 
were  become  as  cold -  and  stiff  as  the  bosom  of  the  ill-fated  wretch 
marble.  I  did  not  tell  Luback  what  ,  till  the  life  which  still  lingered  at  his 
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heart  had  vanished  for  ever  ?  True 
it  is,  that  if  1  had  reflected  for  an 
instant,  1  would  have  known  that 
the  debt  of  justice  had  been  paid, 
and  that  the  criminars  life,  if  it  still 
remained  to  him,  had  then  become 
bis  own.  But  I  did  not  reflect  at 
all ;  what  1  did  was  done  almost 
without  thought, — butmuch  thought 
have  I  since  expended  on  it. 

But  there  is  another  reflection 
that  torments  me ;  1  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  man  was  innocent  of 
the  crime  for  which  be  died.  1  have 
been  twice  in  Paris  making  inquiry 
as  to  the  facts  of  his  case,  and  this  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  1  have  been 
brought.  All  that  1  learned  has  in¬ 
creased  my  miseiy,  but  it  satisfied 
for  a  moment  the  restless  feverish¬ 


to.  the  legal  and  moral  definition  of 
murder,— there  was  ho  premedita¬ 
tion— no  design  previously  conceived 
to  take  away  life.*’  Still  the  re¬ 
flection  occurs,  that  life  1  have  uken 
away, — that  the  deed  was  done  calm¬ 
ly  and  deliberately — without  pro¬ 
vocation — without  heat  of  blood. 
It  is  true,  that  if  it  was  done  by 
carelessness,  or  by  accident,  it  is  not 
murder;  but  was  it  so  done Was 
it  not  to  overcome  and  destroy  the 
weak  and  struggling  life  that  I 
pressed  my  hand  against  the  young 
man’s,  bosom?  and  if  so,  am  1  not 
a  murderer  ?  Why  have  1  concealed 
the  whole  transaction  up  to  this 
hour,  unless  1  was  conscious  of 
guilt?  Why  did  1  not  immediately 
declare  to  Luback  all  that  had  taken 


ness  of  my  soul.  1  found  that  the 
unfortunate  man  had  been  a  farmer 
in  a  remote  province  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  that  he  bad  been  tried 
at  Paris,  for  the  crime  of  robbing 
certain  travellers  in  a  wood  near  his 
bouse.  The  evidence  on  which  he 
was  convicted  was  entirely  circum- 
atantial,  and  he  asserted  his  in  no¬ 


place  ?  Such  are  the  reflections 
which  have  occupied  my  mind  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  long  and  a  sin¬ 
gularly  unhappy  life  ;  and  now  that 
1  am,  in  the  course  of  Nature,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  grave,  the  poignancy 
of  these  thoughts,  instead  of  being 
mitigated,  has  become  sharper  and 
more  severe.  Often  do  1  say  in  the 


cence,  as  the  reader  already  knows, 
at  the  very  hour  of  bis  death.  1  have 
heard,  moreover,  that  two  men,  who 
have  been  since  executed,  acknow¬ 
ledged  their  guilt  of  this  crime,  and 
declared  that  the  person  who  had 
formerly  died  for  it  was  wholly  in¬ 
nocent.  Alas  !  that  person  had  been 
destined  to  perish  by  my  hand, 
after  he  had  outlived,  in  the  strength 
of  innocence,  the  horrors  of  the  scaf¬ 
fold. 

lo  vain  do  1  seek  relief  from  the 
thoughts  which  oppress  me,  in  per¬ 
using  the  works  of  moralists  and  of 
jurists,  and  in  tracing  through  their 
pages  the  various  distinctions  of 
criminality,  which  may  exist  in  the 
act  of  taking  away  human  life.  In 
vain  do  I  reason  with  myself,  and 
say,  **  There  was  nothing  in  the  act 
which  1  committed  which  amounts 


morning,  would  to  God  it  were  even¬ 
ing  I  and  in  the  evening,  would  to 
it  were  morning  !  There  is  but 
one  subject  which  is  for  ever  dwell¬ 
ing  in  my  mind,  and  no  exertion,  no 
art,  can  banish  it  even  for  a  single 
hour.  Many  a  time  do  1  start  from 
sleep  with  the  whole  dreadful  scene 
full  before  me :  the  pale  arm  of  the 
murdered  wretch  lifted  up,  and  his 
eyes  glittering  upon  me  with  teni- 
ble  brightness.  If  I  place  ray  hand 
upon  my  brow,  or  if  1  lay  it  upon 
the  pillow,  it  is  all  the  same : — the 
throbbings  of- that  heart;  which  by 
my  act  was  stilled  for  ever,  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  beating  there  ;  and  the  same 
fearful  voice,  which  fl“8t  awoke  the 
fury  of  conscience,  is  pealing  in  ray 
ears, — “  Thou  murderer !  tbou  mur¬ 
derer  1”  „  Y 

X.  s.  X. 
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Essay  at  one  rowed,  or  atolen,  (which,  in  author- 
n  with  ever  ship,  mean  the  same  thing,)  or  are 
ith  ever  such  mine  by  the  law  of  first  seizin,  they, 
et,  before  1  however  abundant,  are,  at  the  ill* 
iTid  the  con-  starred  hours  I  allude  to,  of  no  more 
irremediably  use  to  me  than  if  they  were  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  wall  of  China.  I 
am  conscious  of  their  existence, 
and  likewise  of  their  existing  for  any 
purpose  rather  than  pleasure.  An 
Irishman  bought  some  gold  fishes, 
and  was  recommended  *  a  globe  of 
glass  to  keep  them  in  :  but  no  ;  they 
were  his  own  as  much  in  one  place 
as  in  another,  so  he  soused  them  into 
a  pond  where  whales  would  have 
found  elbow-room.  Inconsequence, 
is  a  picture,  to  the  life,  of  my  liter-  they  might  as  well  have  been  at  the 
ary  efforts ;  and  so  luckless  am  I  bottom  of  the  Propontic,  for  though 
with  respect  to  them,  that  I  doubt  his  own,  they  were  not  at  his  beck 
if  even  this  little  half-sheet  of  four-  and  bidding.  And  1  find  myself 
penny  post  will  not  be  returned  to  often  in  the  condition  of  poor  Paddy, 
the  chaos  of  my  desk-drawer,  long  standing  and  bawling  at  the  edge  of 
before  one  side  of  its  dingy  double-  his  gold- fish -pond.  1  feel  my  cra- 
face  has  been  brightened  by  rhy  lu-  nium  full, — nay,  even  to  a  surfeit ; 
cubrations.  Yet  I  have  no  right  to  but  as  to  disburdening  it  of  its  con- 
trouble  the  world  with  my  com-  tents,  it  is  beyond  the  verge  of  all 
plaining,  unless  1  can  prevent  in  human  possibility.  In  vain  I  pull 
other  people  that  misfortune  which  my  hair,  wash  my  hands,  snuff  my 
I  find  so  intolerable  to  myself.  But  candle  with  them,  and  then  wash 
how  to  set  about  preparing  a  remedy  again  ;  mend  my  pen,  cut  my  finger, 
for  the  disease,  when  1  am  as  yet  tie  it  up,  change  my  chair,  bite  my 
uncertain  about  the  seat  of  it,  is  very  thumb,  button  my  coat,  revise  my 
far  indeed  beyond  my  limited  ca-  exordium,  cross  the  ten,  dot  the  »es, 
pacity ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  and  pull  my  hair  again  ;  there  the 
a  prescription  written  so  absolutely  thoughts  slick  in  the  lowest  mire  of 
in  the  dark,  would  be  at  all  times  as  my  cerebellum,  like  sparrows  in 
illegible  as  when  still  under  the  bird-lime,  or  pigs  in  a  dung-yard, 
pen.  Not  one  will  stir,  and  all  my  efforts 

First,  then,  to  the  cause  of  this  to  make  them  seem  applied  in  the 
mental  weariness,  that  overtakes  me  wrong  quarter,  and  only  fix  them 
even  in  the  morning-walk  of  my  elo-  more  immoveably.  It  is  like  trying  • 
quence.  (Allow  me  to  use  a  word  in  to  pull  out  a  broken  bit  of  cork  from 
its  derivative  sense,  and  to  wish  that  the  nethermost  end  of  a  bottle  neck, 
no  word  were  ever  used  in  any  other.)  Gently,  John,  gently!  now,  the 
It  is  not  through  want  of  materials  screw  in  a  little  farther,  and — splash! 
for  dissertation  that  my  subj<  cts  are  the  cork's  in  the  claret!  Swift  ex- 
dropped  thus  abruptly. '  No ;  and  culpatcs  the  slow  of  tongue,  by  com- 
there  is  no  vanity  in  asserting  it :  paring  one's  brain  to  a  church, — -the 
for  every  blockhead  who  can  com-  fuller  it  is,  the  slowlier  emptied, 
mand  some  score  of  books  may.  And  since  I  have  not  hit  on  a  better 
consistently  with  his  dulness, — that  way  of  accounting  for  my  quill-tar- 
is,  without  ever  dislodging  it  from  its  diness,  “  Speiak,  Jonathan,  for  pc 
domitary, — fill  his  brain  sufficiently  but  remember,  kind  reader,  this  lit- 
with  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  for  tie  modicum  of  slipslop  you  have 
enabling  him  to  load  quires  with  been  complaisant  eno^b  to  swallow, 
original  emptinesses  of  his  own.  But  has  reduwd  my  opening  words  to  a 
whether  my  ideas  be  bought,  bor-  dead  letter. 


Ah  !  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early 
promise. 

So  passing  the  spring.tide  of  joy  we 
have  known  ! 

Each  wave  that  w'e  danced  on  at  morn¬ 
ing  ebbs  from  us. 

And  leaves  us  at  eve  on  the  bleak  shore 
alone, — 


The  Sylvan  Dell. 


GdO 


CJune 


S)|)lbatt  Pelt 

I  HAVE  loved  thee  long,  my  Sylvan  Dell, 

And  better  than  words  of  mine  can  tell ; 

1  have  loved  thee  w^hen  robed  in  the  hues  of  Spring, 

Ami  thou  wert  a  young  and  beautiful  thing; 

>Vhen  the  dowers  of  the  sward,  and  the  buds  of  the  tree. 
Came  forth  in  their  joy,  and  smiled  to  thee  : 

In  Summer,  when  fresh  were  thy  boughs  and  green, 

And  thou  wert  attired  like  an  eldn  queen  ; 

While  the  small  singing-birds,  and  the  holy  dove. 

Their  festival  held  in  thine  arbours  of  love : 

In  Autumn,  when  touch'd  by  the  wand  of  Decay, 

Whose  spell  swept  thy  foliage  so  comely  away, 

And  over  thy  glory  magnificent  came. 

With  the  strength  of  a  king,  with  the  fleetness  of  flame : 

In  Winter,  when  leafless  and  bleak  were  thy  bowers, 

From  the  rude  blight  of  frost  and  pitiless  showers. 

And  the  rous'd  winds,  in  mirth,  to  their  brethren  call’d, 
With  the  shout  of  a  tyrant,  who  hath  beauty  enthrall'd  : 

1  have  loved  thee  long,  my  Sylvan  Dell, 

And  better  than  words  of  mine  can  tell ! 

I  loved  many  a  friend,  but  they  all  have  fled, — 

Some  are  estranged,  and  some  with  the  dead  ; 

Some  to  far  climates  have  wander'd  away. 

And  the  dumb  waves  of  Ocean  may  cover  their  clay. 

.  1  loved — but  let  me  not  mention  her  name, — 

The  remembrance  but  kindles  this  bosom  to  flame : 

But  she,  too,  is  gone  like  a  morning  cloud, — 

Ah  !  better  had  Death  wrapp'd  her  o'er  with  his  shroud  : 
For  the  scorn  of  the  living  brings  deejier  gloom 
Than  the  grief  that  is  pour'd  o'er  the  lonely  tomb. 

The  hopes  and  the  joys  of  my  early  day. 

Like  dreams  of  delight,  have  vanish'd  away ; 

Pass'd  away  are  the  music  and  sunshine  of  youth. 

And  my  dreams  of  romance,  at  the  voice  of  Truth, 

Are  dark,  as  the  fearful  shades  that  lower 
Round  a  murderer's  grave  at  midnight  hour. 

Yet  welcome,  my  friend,  my  Sylvan  Dell ! 

M^hom  1  have  loved  so  long  and  so  well ; 

Thou  hast  been  faithful,  and  lovely  ever. 

And  can  I  forget  thee  ?  never — Oh,  never  ! 

Though  love  should  prove  fidse,  and  friendship  should  fade. 
Then  welcome  thy  bowers,  or  desert  shade: 

Though  all  1  have  prized  should  from  roe  part, 

6tiU  m^ar  wouldst  tnou  be  to  thia  lonesome  heart : 

1  shall  love  thee  still,  my  Sylvan  Dell, 

Oh,  better  than  words  of  mine  can  tell ! 
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'ruL  exertions  wliicli  are  making  than  the  one  now  before  us  could 
in  this  country  for  the  spread  of  possibly  be.  The  Assembly's  Report, 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  arc  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
features  whicli  strongly  character-  Rev.  Princi|)al  Raird,  may  be  con- 
ise  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  sideretl  as  one  of  the  most  invaluable 
we  live.  The  Missionaries  convey  statistical  documents  which  have 
to  the  most  remote  and  barbarous  ever  been  framed  in  any  country  ; 
tribes  u  knowledge  of  the  Christian  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  in  a  small 
religion,  and  with  it  much  informs-  space,  a  moral  portrait  of  a  great  anil 
tion  relative  to  the  habits,  institutions,  interesting  portion  of  our  country, 
and  laws,  of  those  nations  in  wdiich  We  cannot  but  lament,  however,  that 
this  religion  prevails.  No  discou-  the  Assembly's  Report  has  not  yet 
rageinent  relaxes  the  zeal  and  perse-  been  printed,  and  that  hence  we  can- 
verance  of  these  devotetl  men.  Amidst  not  at  present  lay  its  results  before 
privations,  at  the  mere  mention  of  our  readers.  This  we  hope  to  do 
which  the  pampered  inhabitant  of  a  soon.  In  the  mean  time,  we  wish  to 
civilized  nation  would  shudder,  they  give  such  a  notice  of  the  excellent 
proceed  in  the  great  work  of  enlighten-  Report,  prepared  and  published  by 
ing  and  humanizing  their  less-fortu-  the  Inverness  Society,  as  may  enable 
Date  brethren,  and  the  effects  hitherto  our  readers,  partially  at  least,  to  ap- 
l)roduced  are  such  as  lead  to  the  hap-  predate  the  labours  of  benevolence 
py  anticipation,  that  the  whole  of  our  in  which  various  of  our  patriotic 
globe,  will  ere  long,  speaking  gene-  countrymen  have  lately  been  engaged 
rally,  be  of  one  faith.  But  whatever  with  so  much  zeal, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  religionize  C)f  course,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
far  distant  nations,  it  is  still  of  more  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  great 
consequence  to  us  to  look  to  what  utility  of  instituting  enquiries  such 
occurs  at  home  among  our  own  peo-  as  these.  AVithout  a  knowledge  of 
pie.  Here  we  find  a  wide  field,  still  the  moral  wants  of  a  given  popula- 
unoccupied,  for  the  labours  of  those  tion,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
virtuous  men,  whose  principal  wish  even  their  near  neighbours  will  exert 
it  is  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  themselves  to  communicate  to  them 
for  the  benefit  of  their  race.  We  useful  knowledge.  And,  farther, 
knew,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  although  there  should  be  every  dis* 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  position  to  aid  them,  and  altnough 
w’anted  many  of  those  means  of  in-  exertions  were  in  course  of  being 
struction  which  the  more  fortunate  made  for  this  purpose,  yet  these  ef- 
natives  of  the  low  country  have  long  forts  might  be  made  in  vain,  unless 
and  abundantly  enjoyed  ;  but  it  was  guided  by  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
not  till  the  Patriotic  Society,  whose  situation  of  the  people.  Correct  sta- 
naine  w’e  have  given  below,  publish-  tistical  returns  are  as  necessary  to  he¬ 
ed  the  results  of  their  valuable  en-.  neficial  legislation,  in  subjects  of  a 
quiries,  that  we  had  any  thing  which  moral  nature,  as  they  are  in  the  con- 
've  could  call  very  definite  in  the  cerns  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
moral  statistics  of  these  remote  dis-  Indeed,they  are  of  more  consequence, 
tricts.  At  the  same  time,  the  General  if  we  look  to  the  results  in  the  respec- 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  tive  cases.  In  one  case,  a  few  pounds, 
directed  enquiries  of  a  similar  kind  more  or  less,  to  be  gained  or  lost  by 
to  be  set  on  foot,  and  in  consequence  individuals  or  nations,  is  the  whole 
of  the  greater  weight  of  autnority  subject  at  issue ;  in  the  other,  the 
with  which  the  recommendation  of  virtue,  the  happiness,  and  future  im- 
such  a  body  is  accompanied,  their  provementi  of  great  masses  of  man- 
Report  is  more  full  and  accurate  kind,  are  intimately  blended  with 

•  Moral  SUttstics  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  compiled  from  Returns 
received  by  the  Inverness  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Highlands. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Report  on  the  past  and  present  State  of  Education  in  these 
di^icts.  Inverness  ;  R.  B.  Lusk  A,  Co.  1826. 
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legislative  proceedings.  Our  country, 
therefore,  is  deeply  indebted  to  those 
persons  who  have  gratuitously  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  highly  important  object 
of  collecting  and  communicating  cor¬ 
rect  information  on  the  state  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands.  The  coun¬ 
try  will  thus  see  what  remains  still 
to  be  done,  after  all  the  care  that  has 
been  taken  to  provide  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  people.  Indeed  it  may 
with  propriety  be  said,  that  all 
which  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  Scotland,  for  the  diffusion  of  ge¬ 
neral  education,  refers  only  to  the 
low  country,  which  does  not  embrace 
one  half  of  the  surface  of  Scotland, 
and  contains  only  about  two-thirds 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  semi-barba¬ 
rous  manners,  and  utterly  barbarous 
language,  of  the  native  Celts,  have 
formed  a  barrier  to  the  march  of 
those  improvements  which  have  acted 
so  conspicuously  upon  the  wealth 
and  happiness  of  the  low  country. 
The  moment  that  a  traveller  found 
himself  among  the  mountains,  he 
felt  himself  almost  as  estranged  from 
the  abodes  of  light  and  civilization, 
as  if  he  were  among  tribes  of  wan¬ 
dering  Indians.  True,  he  was  hos¬ 
pitably  received  and  kindly  treated  ; 
but  is  there  a  nation  of  savages  on 
earth  which  does  not  act  with  kind¬ 
ness  to  strangers.^  Hospitality  is  a 
virtue  common  to  all  half-cultivated 
nations.  There  was  this  difference, 
too,  that  a  traveller  might  here  and 
there  meet  with  traces  of  civilization 
around  the  mansion  of  some  chieftain, 
whose  habits  and  feelings  had  been 
formed  in  more  southerly  climes. 
The  sort  of  mock-baronial  splendour 
in  which  some  of  those  stray  gentle¬ 
men  lived,  formed,  however,  a  deplo¬ 
rable  contrast  with  the  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
population  among  whom  they  dwelt. 
But  a  brighter  day  begins  to  shine 
on  the  dark  glens  and  half-savage 
abodes  of  the  Highlanders.  It  re¬ 
quired  only  information  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  of  their  feelings,  and  wishes, 
to  excite  a  generous  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  their  wealthier  neighbours, 
to  assist  in  rescuing,  from  helpless 
ignorance,  the  tribes  of  our  country¬ 
men,  whose  qualities  of  mind  have 
been  ever  found,  on  the  severest  trials, 
to  be  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 


obstructions  which  existed  to  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  talent— of  intellectual  as 
well  as  of  physical  power,  begin  now 
to  be  broken  down  ;  and  we  trust  it 
will  no  longer  be  reproachfully  faid, 
that  no  genuine  Celt  ever  exhibited 
the  signs  of  more  than  ordinary  men¬ 
tal  capacity  and  activity. 

The  Pamphlet  before  us  contains 
many  valuable  details.  It  is  divulwl 
into  three  portions  :  the  first  exhibits 
a  general  account  of  the  progress  of 
education  in  the  Highlands  ;  the  se¬ 
cond  contains  a  series  of  tables,  which 
give  the  results  of  the  investigations 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
Inverness  Society  in  18^^ ;  the  na¬ 
ture  of  these  investigations  will  be 
seen  from  the  statements  which  we 
shall  make  below  ;  and  the  third 
consists  of  an  Appendix,  containing 
letters  from  clergymen  in  various 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  addressed, 
either  to  the  Inverness  Education 
Society,  or  to  the  Edinburgh  Gaelic 
School  Society.  These  extracts  ex¬ 
hibit,  at  the  same  time,  the  zeal  of 
the  pastors,  and  the  ardent  wishes  of 
their  people,  to  participate  in  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  education,  and  additional 
means  of  instruction. 

In  the  outset  of  the  Report,  a 
brief  retrosj>€Ct  is  given  of  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Highland?  and  Isl¬ 
ands,  and  of  the  measures  underta¬ 
ken  hitherto  for  their  improvement. 
Three  periods  present  themselves  to 
notice,  in  such  a  retrospect:  first, 
the  time  between  the  introduction  ot 
Christianity  and  the  Reformation; 
second,  the  period  between  the  Re¬ 
formation  and  the  first  settlement 
of  parish  schools ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
subsequent  time.  In  the  first  of 
these  periods,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Highlands  must  have  been  deep¬ 
ly  involved  in  the  general  darkness. 
From  the  introduction  of  Christi^ 
nity  in  the  sixth  century,  until  the 
full  establishment  of  the  Romis 
Church  in  the  twelfth,  nothing  w 
known  accurately  of  the  state  P**  ^ 
lie  instruction  in  any  part  of  boO‘- 
land.  Both  reading  and  oral 
tion  must  in  that  period  have  been 
equally  defective.  Indeed  every  re¬ 
cord  of  those  times  proves  that 
ranee  was  almost  universal, 
splendour  of  Iona,  if  it  ever 
the  full  measure  of  its 
of  brief  duration  ;  and  a  few 
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Monks,  scaUered  abroad  in  their  cells, 
however  pure  their  doctrines,  and 
however  exalted  their  piety,  could 
make  but  feeble  impressions  on  the 
aboumiing  barbarism. 

In  the  Lowlamls  of  Scotland,  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  Home  ha<l  a  beneficial  effect  in 
producing  order,  and  a  certain  share 
of  instruction  ;  but  in  the  Highlands, 
the  same  field  for  ecclesiastical  exer¬ 
tion  did  not  present  itself ;  and  how¬ 
ever  defective  the  state  of  the  Low¬ 
lands  may  have  been,  that  of  the 
Highlands  was  infinitely  worse. 

The  second  period  of  this  histori¬ 
cal  reirosj)ect  extends  from  the  Re¬ 
formation  to  the  establishment  of 
parish  schools,  and  it  is  not  marked 
by  any  striking  improvement.  The 
first  reformers,  |)erpetually  engaged 
in  struggling  to  assert  and.  maintain 
their  principles  in  the  south,  had 
little  leisure  or  inducement  to  turn 
their  thoughts  towards  the  High¬ 
lands.  In  the  first  times,  therefore, 
after  the  Reformation,  the  Highlands 
were  perhaps  more  destitute  than 
before  ;  many  of  their  former  feeble 
instructors  were  taken  from  them, 
but  no  successors  yet  appeared. 
Their  comparative  ignorance  was  un¬ 
questionably  augmented,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  stationary,  while  others 
around  were  rapidly  advancing.  In 
that  age,  the  clans  are  described  in 
many  public  documents  rather  as 
outlaws  than  as  fellow-citizens. 
The  Scottish  authors  of  that  period 
allude  always  to  the  Highlands  in 
terms  of  pity,  as  a  **  dark  and  remote 
country  and  “  the  wild  Scots’* 
was  their  most  common  appellation. 
The  flood  of  knowledge  which  the 
art  of  printing  poured  out  on  sur¬ 
rounding  nations  found  an  impas¬ 
sable  barrier  in  our  mountains.  Ig¬ 
norant  of  their  own  wants, — shut 
out  from  the  world  by  a  strange  lan¬ 
guage, — destitute  of  a  native  liter¬ 
ature, — the  victims  of  discord  and 
poverty, — they  were  doomed  to  re¬ 
main  in  darkness,  while  other  men 
were  everywhere  awakening  to  en¬ 
joy  the  dayspring  of  knowledge. 
For  nearly  a  century  after  the  Re¬ 
formation,  the.  Highlands  continued 
in  their  former  benighted  condition* 
Bat  fairer  prospects  then  began  to 
dawn.  In  the  year  1616,  the  Privy 
Coondl  of  SooUand  took  the  first 


step  towards  the  establish ir cut  of 
thill  admirable  system  of  parochial 
instruction  which  has  since  formed 
the  glory  of  this  country.  In  1633, 
the  Estates  of  Parliament  made  this 
system  part  of  the  public  law  of  the 
land,  and  burdened  the  owners  of 
the  soil  for  its  permanent  support. 
'I'he  originators  of  this  ineasuie  are 
unknown  ;  but  we  may  well  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  presume  that  they  were  the 
same  great  minds  to  whom  we  owe 
so  many  of  our  political  and  religious 
privileges.  In  1638  and  1012,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
framed  laws  for  the  management  of 
the  schools.  Reading,  writing,  and 
theelements  of  religion,  were  the  only 
branches  to  be  taught ;  but  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  however  simple,  were 
speedily  found  to  w'ork  powerfully 
on  the  character  of  the  people.  In 
1646  the  principle  of  this  system  was 
still  more  effectually  recognised,  both 
by  the  Estates  of  Parliuinenc  and  by 
the  Assembly ;  and  an  efibrt  was 
made  to  extend  its  benefits  to  the 
northern  counties.  The  records  of 
the  times  clearly  manifest  the  pre¬ 
vious  destitution  of  the  Highlands. 

The  year  1646  is  then  the  first  era 
of  Highland  education ;  with  it,  there* 
fore,  the  third  period  noticed  in  the 
Report  begins,  in  16^8  and  1649 
(we  quote  from  the  Report,)  the 
Assembly  of  the  Church  followed  up 
the  previous  measures,  by  endeavours 
to  increase  the  number  of  Gaelic 
ministers  ;  and  amid  the  subsequent 
divisions  of  the  couiitry,  the  means 
of  knowledge  slowly,  but  steadily,  in¬ 
creased.  Previously  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  most  of  the  Highland  parishes 
had  been  arranged  according  to  their 
present  limits;  but  schools,  excepting 
in  Argyleshire,  were  still  almost  un¬ 
known,  and  large  districts  were  with¬ 
out  ministers.  **  Upon  perusing  the 
ecclesiastical  records,”  says  Shaw,  in 
his  history  of  Moray,  “  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  that  rational  Christian  know¬ 
ledge  made  very  slow  progress  after 
the  Reformation.  It  was  long  before 
ministers  could  be  obtained  to  plant 
the  several  corners,  and  particularly 
the  Highlands.  In  the  year  1650, 
the  country  of  Lochaber  was  totally 
desolate,  and  no  Protestant  minister 
bad  before  that  time  been  planted 
there.  And  even  when  the  nuntber 
of  ministers  increased,  very  few  oi 
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^tfiQ^r\in^e|stpod  die  Gaelic  lah-  in'creaSng  the*  nutabei-’  andimurin*^ 

^age,.  ana'd^^achers  were  settled  in  the  efficiency  of  ‘(he  Highland  CIpn 
the  Highlands  who  were  mere  bar-  gy,  and  for  the  erection  of  parish 
banans  to  the  people.  Through  schools.  Various  measures  were 
want  of  schools  few  had  any  literary  adopted  for  accomplishing  these  pur- 
education;  and  those  who  had,  would  —  * 

not  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
stry,  when  livings  ^ 
not  to  afford  bread 
ranee  prevailed  in 
so  little  was  1 ' 

ed,  that  even  in  the  town  of  Elgin, 
in  the  year  1591,  their  annual  fairs 
were  held  on  that  day  ;  and  many 
years  after,  the  shops  were  open 
that  day  for  buying  and  selling.  The 
Clergy  neglected  the  means  of  diffu- 


mini-  to  perambulate  a  large  extent  of  the 
were  so  poor  as  Highlands,  and  to  use  means  to  sup- 
1.  Hence  igno-  ply  vacancies ;  enquiries  were  made 
every  quarter ;  and  by  the  Presbyteries  regarding  the 
the  Lord’s  day  r^ard-  extent  of  parishes,  and  the  want  of 

i,  churches  and  schools  ;  and  half  of 
all  the  bursaries  in  Scotland  were 
appropriated  for  four  years  to  Gaelic 
on  Students  at  the  Universities.  At 
the  same  time,  church  collections 
W’ere  made  for  the  Society,  by  order 
sing  and  propagating  the  knowledge  of  the  Assembly,  in  all  parts  of  the 
of  religion  and  virtue.  Insomuch  that  kingdom.  Another  simultaneous 
there  were  scarcely  any  schools  of  measure  of  improvement  was  the  in- 
learning,  excepting  in  the  Royal  stitution  of  numerous  religious  li- 
Burghs,  till  after  the  Revolution.”  braries,  for  the  use  of  the  Clergy 
“  I  well  remember,”  says  this  au-  and  others  in  the  Highlands,  and 
thor,  who  wrote  only  fifty  years  subscriptions  were  collected  for  them 
ago,  when  from  Speymouth,  through  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In 
Strathspey,  Badenoch,  and  Loch aber,  the  years  1705  and  1706  nineteen 
to  Lorn,  there  was  but  one  school,  presbyterial,  and  fifty-eight  paro- 
namely,  at  Ruthven  in  Badenoch,  and  chial  libraries,  were  erected  in  va- 
it  was  much  to  find  in  a  parish  three  rious  districts.  In  a  note,  the  Ue- 
persons  who  could  read  or  write.”  port  states,  that  very  few  of  these 
After  the  Revolution,  it  appears  libraries  are  now  knotvn  to  exist, 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Assembly  We  confess  that  we  are  a  good  deal 
were  considerable.  Under  its  direc-  surprised  at  this  fact.  It  seems  to 
tion  the  Synod  of  Argyle  published,  argue  extreme  inattention  on  the 
in  1 690,  a  Gaelic  version  of  the  part  of  the  Clergy  in  those  quarters 
Psalms^  and  soon  thereafter  a  trans-  where  the  libraries  were  establish(^ : 
lation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  instead  of  allowing  so  beneficial  in- 
These  were  the  first  books  ever  stitutions  to  fall  into  disuse,  we 
printed  in  Gaelic.  A  Gaelic  Bible  should  have  expected  that  every  ef- 
nad  not  yet  been  seen, — a  fact  which  fort  would  have  been  made,  not 
alone  is  decisive  of  the  state  of  edu-  only  to  extend  the  benefits  of  those 
cation.  But  a  translation  of  the  which  existed,  but  to  establish  others 
Bible,  in  the  kindred  language  of  in  every  parish  or  district  wnere 

Ireland,  having  appeared  in  1685,  they  would  be  most  accessible  to  the 

the  Assembly,  in  1690,  printed  3000  mass  of  the  people^  Far  ^  it  from 
copies  for  the  Highlands.  At  dif-  us  to  bring  .  an  indiscriminating 
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of  tlie  (Ucrgy  are  of  this  opinion 
thcMnselves ;  but  the  rust  of  indo¬ 
lence — tliat  disposition  which  in¬ 
clines  all  men,  whose  incomes  are 
fixed,  to  leave  matters  on  the  same 
footing  as  they  find  them,  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  prevailed  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  among  them.  This  is  the  na¬ 
tural  and  necessary  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  striking  fact  which 
is  stated  in  the  Report.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Clergy  will,  with  one 
heart,  join  to  wipe  off  this  reproach 
from  their  boily, — a  reproach  which 
we  are  sure  has  been  attached  to 
them  by  the  relaxed  zeal  of  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  members.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  observe,  that,  in 
correction  of  this  unfortunate  ne¬ 
glect,  which,  after  all,  may  rather 
have  arisen  from  want  of  means  to 
keep  up  the  books,  than  from  any 
other  less  worthy  cause,  it  is  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  tlie 
General  Assembly  to  establish  iti¬ 
nerating  libraries  in  the  Highlands 
on  the  plan  of  those  in  East  Lothian. 
And  we  agree  with  a  contemporary 
in  the  following  observations  on  this 
subject,  which  we  are  tempted  to  in¬ 
troduce,  even  at  the  risk  of  making 
too  long  a  digression  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  object  before  us: — H'^eare 
rather  surprised,'*  says  the  writer  to 
tvhom  we  refer,  that  after  so  many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  teach  the 
Highlanders  to  read,  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  to  supply  them  with 
the  means  of  benefiting  by  the  ac¬ 
quisition.  What  is  the  use  of  read¬ 
ing  to  people  who  have  no  books  P 
We  presume  some  Gaelic  works  will 
be  furnished,  and  these  will,  of 
course,  require  to  be  printed  on 
purpose.  We  are  strongly  impress¬ 
ed,  however,  with  an  opinion,  that 
one  of  the  l^st  modes  for  spreading 
knowledge,  and  a  taste  for  improve¬ 
ment,  in  the  Highlands,  would  be  to 
establish  a  Gaelic  and  English  Jour- 
ual ;  we  mean  a  small  pamphlet,  in 
one  sheet,  like  the  Mechanics*  Ma¬ 
gazines,  to  be  published  muntld^,  at 
a  low  price,  say  twopence,  to  contain 
articles  both  in  English  and  Gaelic, 
and  to  be  sent  by  post  free  of  stamp- 
duty.  *rhis  small  privilege  Govern¬ 
ment  would  at  once  conc^e.  In  its 
contents  vfe  would  combine  a  little 
public  intelligence,  with  a  collection 
uf.  useful  works  or  articles,  on  a  plan 


similar  to  that  of  Constable's  Mis¬ 
cellany,  putting  a  good  deal  of  letter- 
press  into  the  sheet.  The  elements 
of  general  history,  an  abridged 
system  of  geography,  interesting 
biographies,  (such  as  the  life  of 
Franklin,)  accounts  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  arts  to  wliich  the  Highlanders 
are  strangers,  such  as  those  of  print¬ 
ing,  engraving,  the  steam-engine, 
&c.  might  be  given  in  successive 
Numbers.  They  should  not  be  dis¬ 
tributed  gratis,  but  sold  at  a  low 
price,  that  the  publication  might  be 
placed  on  a  basis  to  support  itself, 
with  as  little  aid  otherwise  as  possi¬ 
ble,  although  gentlemen  might  sub¬ 
scribe  for  their  tenants  and  cottars. 
AV'^ith  a  circulation  of  2000  or  3000, 
the  publication  would  probably  bear 
its  own  expense.  Some  entire  arti¬ 
cles  should  be  Gaelic,  to  induce  the 
Highlander  to  buy  it,  and  others  in 
English,  to  tempt  him  to  learn  the 
latter  language.  A  publication  like 
this, , coming  out  in  small  parts,  at 
pretty  long  intervals,  is  infinitely 
better  suited,  both  to  the  pecuniary 
means  and  the  leisure  of  persons  in 
the  situation  of  the  Highlanders, 
than  one  which  appears  in  volumes. 
Such  a  Journal  might  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  much  good.**  In  these  re¬ 
marks  and  suggestions  we  most  cor¬ 
dially  concur ;  but  as  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  before  such  a  Jour¬ 
nal  could  be  established,  are  both 
various  and  formidable,  we  do  not 
expect,  however  desirable  the  object 
may  be,  to  see  the  attempt  soon 
made. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digres¬ 
sion,  let  us  look  to  the  state  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Highlands  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  last  century,  as  detailed 
to  us  in  the  Report  now  under  con¬ 
sideration.  About  that  period,  in 
consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church, 
the^  Highlands  were  finally  subdi¬ 
vided  into  parishes,  nearly  as  they 
now  exist ;  and  competent  ministers 
and  schoolmasters  being  placed  in 
them,  there  remained  no  power,  by 
law,  to  extend  the  number  of  pa¬ 
rishes  and  schools.  But  the  vast 
and  disproportionate  extent  of  many 
of  the  parishes,  some  of  them  stretch¬ 
ing  over  limits  as  extensive  as  those 
of  the  smaller  Lowland  counties,— 
the  natural  difficulties  of  a  country. 
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intersected  everywhere  by  lakes  and  when  a  good  translation  was  nrst 
inotintains, — the  extreme  poverty  of  published  by  this  Society.  In  ihat 
the  people, — their  unsettled  habits,  year  they  printed  5000  co|>ies,  anU 
and  the  obstacles  to  improvement  at-  in  1807,  20,000  more.  'I'he  long  in- 
teiidant  on  their  peculiar  language,  terval  that  elapsed  between  the  ge- 
rendered  great  efforts  still  needful  neral  establishment  of  parish  schools 
on  their  behalf.  The  Society  for  and  the  printing  of  the  Gaelic  Scrip- 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  tures,  may  justly  excite  surprise, 
was  formed  for  this  purpose,  under  But  this  for  a  time  was  rather  the 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  As-  consequence  of  system  than  of  su- 
sembly.  The  zeal  and  judgment  pineness.  The  Members  of  the 
shown  in  the  guidance  of  this  ad-  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
inirable  Institution  have  always  se-  Knowledge,  and  most  of  those  who 
cured  to  it  the  public  confidence,  took  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
and  it  still  continues  a  noble  monu-  Highlands,  long  cherished  a  belief 
men t  of  benevolent  enterprise.  Its  that  the  extirpation  of  the  Gaelic 
expenditure,  for  the  year  ending  in  language  was  the  very  first  step  to- 
May  1825,  was  X‘.4200.  Its  success  wards  improvement^  The  teaching 
was  signal  at  the  very  first.  It  be-  of  Gaelic  w’as  therefore  almost  every- 
gan,  in  1709,  with  five  schools  for  where  forbidden,  and  English  books 
English  reading,  writing,  and  the  alone  were  used,  their  meaning 
elements  of  Christian  doctrine ;  ten  being  sometimes  conveyed  by  oral 
years  after w'ards,  in  1719,  it  had  IS  translation.  It  is  unquestionable, 
schools,  and  in  1732,  109.  At  the  that  this  system  greatly  paralyzed 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  im- 
liad  200  schools.  At  present  it  has  peded  the  improvement  of  the  couu- 
170;  only  134  of  these,  however,  try. 

are  within  the  Highland  limits.  In  the  year  1725,  the  same  rao- 

In  1738  this  Society  extended  its  lives  which  had  formerly  prompted 
plan,  by  the  institution  of  schools  of  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  Ero- 
industry,  to  instruct  females  in  pagating  Christian  Knowledge,  sug- 
spinning,  sewing,  and  knitting:  of  gested  an  application  to  Govern- 
these  useful  schools  the  Society  now  inent  for  a  fund  to  support  assistant 
supports  89,  of  which  76  are  in  the  preachers.  The  sum  of  il.lOOO  a- 
northern  districts.  In  1780,  the  So-  year  was  accordingly  granted,  and 
ciety  farther  extended  its  usefulness,  placed  in  charge  of  a  Committee  of 
by  the  appointment  of  several  mis-  the  General  Assembly,  by  whom 
sionary  preachers  and  catechists.  By  twenty  preachers,  and  the  same 
the  last  Report  it  had,  in  the  more  number  of  catechists,  were  appoint- 
reinote  parishes,  nine  missionaries  ed  to  the  more  destitute  districts, 
and  thirteen  catechists.  At  a  later  period,  this  grant  was 

The  year  1769  is  memorable  for  doubled,  and  the  Committee  for 
the  first  printing  of  the  Scriptures  in  managing  the  Royal  Bounty,  as  the 
ivaelic.  A  translation  of  the  New  fund  is  called,  now  maintains  thirty- 
Testament  being  then  completed,  one  preachers,  and  twenty-four  a- 
10,000  copies  were  printed  in  that  techists*. 

year  for  this  Society,  and  21,500  -  For  more  than  a  century  after  the 
more  in  1797.  The  whole  Bible  first  establishment  of  the  Society  for 
was  unknown  in  Gaelic  until  1802,  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 


•  The  sums  expended  by  Government  for  the  purj)0scs  of  education  in  Scotia 
do  not  apjiear  very  large,  when  contrasted  with  the  importance  of  the  object  i 
deed,  they  are  utterly  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  munificent,  hut,  we  fc 
ofun  ill  applied,  sums  granted  for  the  same  purpose  in  Ireland.  The  sum  of 
above  mentioned,  is  all  that  is  given  for  schools  in  Scotland.  The  annual  roni 
X.5000,  recently  given  to  endow  forty  new  churches,  and  a  sum  of  about  double  t 
amount,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  stipends  under  £*160,  make  the  whole  t  a 
bestow’cd  annually  for  the  purposes  of  public  instruction.  The  grants  for  the  Co 
of  Edinburgh,  with  £.50,000  for  the  building  of  the  new  churcbesi  •***,^**^*j^ 
suim  for  the  cndowxncBts  of  a  few  Professors*  Chairs  in  the  Umvossitics,  cx 
this  cnuineiation.  ^  .  v  : 
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the  public  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Highlands  were  centered  in  it ;  but 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a 
period,  it  was  found  that  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  people,  unable  to 
read  their  own  language,  were  still 
buried  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  and 
that  the  exclusion  of  Gaelic  from  the 
schools  had  frustrated  the  great  ends 
o^  education,  without  materially  ex¬ 
tending  the  knowledge  of  Knglish, 
as  the  ordinary  medium  of  inter- 
courst*,  it  seemed  time  to  try  the 
effects  of  another  system.  The  po¬ 
pulation,  too,  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  had,  in  less  than  a  century, 
received  an  increase  of  100,000.  The 
number  of  public  schools  of  all 
kinds,  w’hen  the  population  was 
much  less,  had  been,  even  if  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  most  faultless  plan, 
far  behind  the  necessities  of  the 
country.  But  with  a  population  so 
much  increased — a  population,  too, 
panting  for  instruction — it  was  ma¬ 
nifest  that  renewed  efforts  were  de¬ 
manded,  and  that  whatever  could  be 
done  might  still  be  insufficient.  In 
the  year  1811,  therefore,  the  Gaelic 
School  Society  of  Edinburgh  was 
formed.  Its  declared  object  was  to 
teach  Gaelic  reading  exclusively  ; 
and  that  its  funds  might  accomplish 
the  greatest  j)ossible  good^  in  the 
shortest  time,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  schools  should  be  ambulatory, 
and  that  no  school  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  above  tw'o  or  three  years  in 
one  spot. 

The  good  already  done  by  this 
Institution  is  very  great.  The  list 
of  schools,  by  the  Society's  last  Re¬ 
port,  is  77,  containing  4300  scholars. 
The  funds,  which  are  raised  by  an¬ 
nual  subscriptions,  donations,  ike. 
are  expended  as  fast  as  they  are  re¬ 
ceived,  no  permanent  fund  being 
laid  up  for  the  future.  In  this  it 
differs  fVom  the  former  Society, 
which,  having  accumulatetl  consider¬ 
able  property,  is  not  so  dependent 
on  voluntary  contributions.  The 
yearly  expenditure  of  the  Gaelic 
School  Society,  by  their  last  lleport) 
was  £.3100,  of  which  £.1900  was 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  Bibles, 
and  in  the  purchase  and  printing  of 
school-books. 

Following  the  example  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,-  a  similar  Institution  was 
formed  in  the  succeeding  year  in 


Glasgow,  It  w'as  at  first  proposed 
to  be  wholly  auxiliary  to  that  of. 
Edinburgh ;  but  the  Glasgow  So¬ 
ciety  being  of  opinion,  that  although 
Gaelic  should  be  taught  generally 
in  the  first  instance,  yet  tlmt  their 
schools  should  nut  be  devoted  to  that 
exclusively,  it  was  determined, 
subsequently,  to  endow  ambulatory 
schools  of  their  own,  in  which  Eng¬ 
lish  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
should  be  united  with  the  Gaelic. 
The  Glasgow  Society,  at  the  date  of 
their  last  Report,  supported  4H 
schools,  containing,  by  computation, 
9600  scholars.  This  Society  is  also 
maintained  wholly  by  voluntary 
contributions,  having  no  funds  in 
stock.  Its  expenditure  for  the  year 
1824  was  £.476. 

The  Report  next  proceeds  to  state 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  In¬ 
verness  Society,  by  which  it  has  been 
prepared.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  counties  had,  till  a  recent 
period,  been  inactive  spectators  of 
these  benevolent  labours.  But  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  peculiar  duty  de¬ 
volving  on  all  residents  within  the 
Highlands,  gave  rise,  in  1818,  to  the 
Inverness  Society.  It  has  received 
the  most  distinguished  support,  both 
at  home  and  in  some  of  the  colonics, 
and  auxiliaries  in  aid  of  it  have  been 
formed  in  Aberdeen  and  Hiiinfries. 
Latterly,  its  receipts  have  fallen  far 
behind  its  expenditure.  Its  plan  is, 
in  most  respects,  like  that  of  the 
Gla.vgow  Society.  While  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Gaelic  Scriptures  forms 
its  primary  object,  instruction  in 
English  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic,  are  parts  of  its  system.  It 
has  at  present  a  fund  only  equal  to 
a  few  months  expenditure.  It  de¬ 
pends,  therefore,  wholly  on  volun¬ 
tary  contributions.  The  highest 
number  of  schools  maintained  by  it 
was  77.  The  present  number  is  65, 
containing  above  .3000  scholars.  The 
expenditure  of  the  Society  for  the 
past  year  was  £.1013,  while  the  in¬ 
come  for  the  same  period  wmo  only 
£.493.  It  'must  therefore,  unlM 
liberally  supported  by  the  public^ 
soon  contract  its  eitahKsbiiieirt  great¬ 
ly,  or  cease  to  exist  altogether.* ‘ 

Sinee  the  eonHnencemeat  of  the. 
present  century,  other  efTorta  '^  ra- 
rious  kinds  have  been  made  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  Highlands.  The  British  and 
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Foreign  Bible  Society  has  published  ite  progress,  instituted  inquiries  into 
several  editions  of  the  Gaelic  Scrip-  the  general  state  of  education  ;  bnt 
tures,  aiuouiuing,  in  all,  to  So, 000  these  inquiries  were  generally  con- 
Bibles,  and  4Hj700  New  Testaments,  ducted  in  a  manner  so  loose,  (hat  no 
many  of  which  have  been  circulated  very  definite  results  could  be  obtain- 
gratuitously.  Persons  of  learning  ed  from  them.  All  accounts,  down 
have  translated  several  useful  theo-  to  the  latest  period,  agreed  generally, 
logical  works,  amounting,  in  all,  to  that  in  the  more  remote  districts  an 
al^ut  twelve,  and  the  Edinburgh  immense  proportion  reniained  un- 
Tract  Society  has  printed  about  educated  ;  but  none  could  show  cor- 
twenty  little  tracts  in  Gaelic.  Among  rectly,  either  what  bad  been  done  or 
the  books  translated,  .we  observe  what  remained  to  be  done.  The 
Blair’s  Sermons,  Burder  s  Village  Inverness  Society,  from  its  outset, 
Sermons,  Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Pro-  strove  to  collect  accurate  informa- 
gress  of  Religion,  Boston’s  Fourfold  tion  ;  but  its  efforts  failed,  until  it 
State,  and  Miss  Sinclair’s  Principles  entered  on  that  course  of  investiga- 
of  Religion.  These  translations,  tion,  the  plan  and  results  of  which 
with  a  few  volumes  of  Poetry,  com-  are  presented  to  the  public  in  the 
prise  the  whole  extent  of  Gaelic  Report  now  under  our  coiisidera- 
literature.  Of  late,  some  itinerant  tion. 

missionaries  have  been  sent  through  The  investigation  was  undertaken 
the  country,  by  various  classes  of  in  18^,  and  was  at  once  coinpre- 
Dissenters ;  and  recently.  Govern-  hensive  in  its  range  and  minute  in 
ment  has  adopted,  the  important  its  details.  It  related  to  the  whole 
measure  of  building  and  endowing  extent  of  the  counties  of  Avgyle,  In¬ 
forty  new  churches  at'  the  national  verness,  Nairn,  lloss,  Cromarty, 
expense.  With  all  these  means  and  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney,  and 
appliances,  it  is  still  to  be  deplored  Zetland,  and  the  Gaelic  districts  of 
that  the  Highlands  and  Islands  are,  Moray  and  Perth,  comprehending 
and  we  are  afraid  must  long  con-  171  parishes,  and  a  population,  by 
tinue,  defective  in  many  of  those  the  census  of  1821,  of  above  4-1  (>,(>00 
subsidiary  circumstances  which  pro-  persons.  The  information  was  ob- 
mote  instruction,  and  which  are  l^th  tained  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  the 
the  causes  and  effects  of  increasing  Clergy,  and  by  methods  calculated 
knowledge.  Some  of  these  are  stated  to  insure  accuracy;  and,  with  the 
in  a  note  in  one  of  the  pages  of  the  exception  of  those  Reports  laid  be- 
Report.  The  population  living  in  fore  the  General  Assembly  a  few 
towns,  containing  above  1000  in-  weeks  ago,  may  be  considered  as  by 
habitants,  does  not  make  above  one-  far  the  most  valuable  series  of  su- 
ienth  of  tlie  whole  ;  and  tliese  are  tistical  details  of  this  descriotion  that 
chiefly  on  the  eastern  shoc-e^s-  Ex-  has  ever  been  pro<luccd  in  this  coun- 
cepiiog  in  these  parts,  there  is  hard-  try. 

ly  a  circulatinfr  library  or  book  The  returns  to  the  circulars  and 
jtkop/  and  Inverness  contains  the  schedules,  sent  to  the  parochial 
only  printing-presses  and  newspapers  Clergy,  were  filled  up  with  care  and 
in  the  Hignlands.  The  system  of  accuracy,  and  merit  the  fullest  con- 
8unday-8chool  teaching,  so  approved  fldence.  When  the  immense  toil, 
of  in  (ibe  south,  is  almost  unknown  required  to  investigate  perwnally  me 
In  the  Highlands.  There  are  no  situation  of  every  family  in  a  wide 
local  .Societies  for  circulating  tracts,  district,  is  considered,  the  Report 
and  none  for  promoting  general  edu-  well  observes,  that  the  exertioM  oi 
cation,  exciting  that  at  Inverness,  many  of  the  Clergy,  in  aid  of  me 
There  are,  it  is  true,  Bible  and  Mis^  inquiry,  must  be  pronounced  as 
nonary  Societies  in  the  larger  towns,  meriting  the  highest  •  enoomiomf • 
but  DO  branches  of  these  in  the  vil-  It  states,  that  these  worthy  moivi- 
lages  or  remote  country  parishes,  duals  bestowed  the  warmest  spP**^ 
There  are  only  three  Academies  on  bation  on  Uic  plan  of  inquir)^  ao^ 
the  eastern  coast — at  Inyemess,  Tain,  that,  troublesome  as  it  was  to  tu^- 
a»4  Fortrose.  selves,  they  entered  on  the  j 

Bach  of  the  Societies  which  have  of  it  with  the^  roost  ^rdial  *eal 
been  mentioned,  at  some  period  of  alacrity.  In  several  instances,  w  u. 


to  5000  widely  dispened,  the  cler«  in  the  100.  In  Orkney  and  i6eC- 
gymen  performed  alone  the  .whole  land,  le  in  the  100.  Above  one* 
duty  of  personal  inquiry,  and  enter*  third  .of  the  ;whole  population  are 
ed  the  names  of  .every  family,  with  more  than  two  miles,  and  many 
their  own  hands,  in  the  schedules  thousands  more  than  five  miles  dia- 
which  had  been  sent  toahem  by  the  tanti front) the  nearest  schools. 

Society,  for  the  purpose  of  facilita*  2(/.  Diffusion  of  tub  Scrip* 
ting  their  inquiries.  ,TuaJ2S*— In  the  western  parts  of  In- 

On  compiling  the  facts  respecting  verness  and  lloss,  all  the  Scriptures 
the  wltole  number .  of  parishes  re-  found  existing  are  in  the  proportion 
tunted,  the  following  conclusions  are  of  one  copy  of  the  Bible  for  every 
found  authenticated persons,  above  the  age  of  eight 

\9t.  One^kalf  of  all  ages  above  .years  ,*  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
eight  years  are  unable  to  read.  2d.  fHigblands  .and  Islands,  including 
A  third  part  of  the  families  visited  Orkney  and. Zetland,  where  reading 
are  above  two  miles  distant  from  the  is  very  general,  only  one  copy  for 
nearest  schools.  3d.  A  third  pari  of  every  three  persons.  One-fourth 
the  families  visited  were  found  to  part  of  all  the  families  in  these  dis- 
be  without  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  tricts,  or  100,000  persons,  are  still 
iM.) Gaelic  is  the i language,  exclu-  .wholly  without  Bibles;  and  there 
ding  Caithness,  Orkney^  and  Zetland,  are  in  tliis  number  several  thousawl 
oi  Above  three-^fourihs  the  people,  families,  in  which  there  are  persons 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  ,  who  can.  read  the  Scriptures, 
necessities  of  the  .people .  are  rather  3d.  Lanouxoe. —  Gaelic  is  the 
diminished  than  exaggerated,  in  the  slanguage.. of  300,000  of  the.peo|de, 
returns  from  which  these  results  are  ihattisi  iof  three-fourths  of  idLibe 
formed,  as  some  who  could  only  read  i  population  of  the  districts  included 
imperfectly^  may  be  supposed,  from  in  this  inquiry.  It  is  almost  exclu* 
vanity,  or  ignorance  of  their  own  de-  sively  the  language  of  the  Hebrides, 
'iiciencies,  .to  have  got  themselves  put  ^and  of  the  western  and  inland  parts 

•  down  as  fully  educated.  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  Ross,  and 

The  .whole  mass  of  facts  which  .Sutherland.  Itisalsothemorepre- 
were  fumi^ed  .  by  the  returned  vailing  language  throughout  the 
'Schedules  are  arranged  id  the  Ap-  other  parts  of  these  counties.  In 
.•pendix  of  the  Report,  in  short. sta-  Orkney,  Zetland,  and  on  the  coast 
tistical  tables.  .Each  parish  is  there  of  Caithness,  English  is  spoken  ex- 
given  separately,  all  the  parishes  re-  clusively. 

•  turned  from,  a  Presbytery  forming  By  a  comparison  of.^ihe  means  oi 
one. general*  table ;  the  Presbyteries  education  with  the  mats  that,  exists 


Parochlsl  Schools,  . . . 

Society  for  Propsgating  ChrUtkin 
IQiowiedge, 

Gnelie  School  Society  of.  Edinbuigh 

Glasgow  Society^,;...;.^ . . 

Inverness  Society, 
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The  average  number  of  scholars,  lation  was  300,000,  there  were  200 
given  in  the  different  Societies'  He-  parish  ministers  and  missionaries, 
ports,  docs  not  appear  to  be  above  and  that  number  was  then  justly  rc- 
50  for  each  school,  in  regular  at-  garded  as  extremely  inadequate, 
tendance ;  and  taking  parochial  Now,  in  a  population  of  more  than 
schools  and  all  others,  this  calculation  400,000,  there  are,  including  the  40 
gives  less  than  25,000  for  the  whole,  new  appointments  to  be  made  by 
not  amounting  to  half  the  number  to  Government,  only  264  belonging  to 
be  educated.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Establishment,  and  35  of  every 
100,000  uneducated  adults,  of  whom  denomination  of  Dissenters, 
numbers  in  the  Highlands  press  At  the  Reformation,  1000  people, 
eagerly  to  the  schools.  The  schools,  even  when  concentrated,  were  con- 
too,  have  only  existed  in  their  pre-  sidered  an  ample  field  for  the  la- 
sent  numbers  for  a  very  few  years,  hours  of  one  clergyman,  one  cate- 
Some  assistance  is,  no  doubt,  given  chist,  and  one  schoolmaster.  The 
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100,000  uneducated  adults,  of  whom  denomination  of  Dissenters, 
numbers  in  the  Highlands  press  At  the  Reformation,  1000  people, 
eagerly  to  the  schools.  The  schools,  even  when  concentrated,  were  con- 
too,  have  only  existed  in  their  pre-  sidered  an  ample  field  for  the  la- 
sent  numbers  for  a  very  few  years,  hours  of  one  clergyman,  one  cate- 
Some  assistance  is,  no  doubt,  given  chist,  and  one  schoolmaster.  The 
by  private  schools  ;  but  throughout  29  parishes  of  the  Synod  of  Glenelg, 
most  of  the  Gaelic  districts,  owing  comprehending  all  the  Northern  He- 
to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  this  is  brides,  average  3000  each,  while 
extremely  nugatory.  About  a  cen-  some  of  them  amount  to  5000  and 
tury  ago,  when  the  population  was  6000,  scattered  over  wild  and  rugged 
not  more  than  300,000,  the  parish  districts,  extending,  in  many  cases, 
schools,  and  those  of  the  Society  for  in  length  and  breadth,  ten,  twenty. 
Propagating  Christian  Knowl^ge,  thirty,  and  forty  miles ;  some  thus 
amounted  in  number  to  250.  Now,  containing  singly  1000  square  miles, 
when  it  has  increased  one-third^  our  with  churches  inaccessible  to  most 
schools,  with  all  the  recent  efforts  of  of  the  people,  from  intervening 
our  Societies,  are  no  more  than  dou-  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  arms 
bled  ;  therefore  we  are  not  much  of  the  sea  ;  and  yet,  with  the  recent 
better  furnished  with  the  means  of  Government  appointments,  there  are 
education  than  our  predecessors  in  still  no  more  than  two  clergymen 
the  last  century,  and  the  results  of  of  all  denominations  in  each  of  these 
their  tuition  have  only  proved  its  wide  districts,  and  only  ten  cate- 
deplorable  inadequacy.  It  follows,  chists  in  the  whole  Synod.  Many 
then,  that  the  field  is  not  nearly  oc-  of  the  pari^es  in  other  parts  are 
copied,  and  that,  even  if  population  equally  ^pulous  and  extensive,  and 
were  to  remain  stationary,  existing  equally  defective  in  point  of  public 


instkutions,  instead  of  relaxing  their  instructors ;  while  the  people  show 
efforts,  are  called  upon  vigorously  to  everywhere,  by  the  sacrifices  they 
renew  and  extend  them  *.  make  to  obtain  instruction, — by  their 

The  progress  of  population  has  long  journies  by  sea  and  land  to  at- 
hitherto  rendered  abortive  many  of  tend  the  ordinary  public  services  ot 
the  measures  adopted  for  educating  rrfigion, — and  by  the  deprivations 
the  country.  The  increase  in  the  they  endure,  to  send  a  single  child 
Hebrides  and  Western  Isles  is  almost  to  a  distant  school,  that  he  may  re- 
incredible.  They  have  doubled  in  turn,  to  be  perhaps  the  sole 
numbers  in  70  years,  as  appears  tor  of  a  sequestered  hamlet,-— that, 
from  the  tables  of  Webster,  amid  all  their  poverty  and 
framed  in  1755.  The  effect  of  this  ness,  they  are  not  untouched  hy  tje 
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Hebrides  and  Western  Isles  is  almost  to  a  distant  school,  that  he  may  re- 
incredible.  They  have  doubled  in  turn,  to  be  perhaps  the  sole 
numbers  in  70  years,  as  appears  tor  of  a  sequestered  hamlet,-— that, 
from  the  tables  of  Webster,  amid  all  their  poverty  and 
framed  in  1755.  The  effect  of  this  ness,  they  are  not  untouched 
^eat  change  is  equally  lamentable,  finer  feelings  of  their  country.  I  ^ 
in  the  great  disproportion  to  the  po-  conclusion  is  therefore  j 

pulation  of  cler^men  and  churches,  that  numbers  of  new 
as  well  as  of  schoolmasters  and  churches  are  still  loudly  called 
schools.  In  1725,  when  the  popu-  throughout  the  Highlands. 


•  We  understand,  upon  the  authority ^of  Principal  Baird*- that  the 
Committee  are  ready  to  appoint  a  hundred  additional  schoolmasters  in  the  Hjgn 
and  Islands,  as  soon  as  the  proprietors  in  the  quarters  requiring  teachers  m  ^ 
their  willingness  to  furnish  certain  specified  aocomniodations  for  the  echo 
teacher.  Oi>iy  five  have  been  yet  appointed;  but  it  is: expected 
bet  (at  least  50)  will  soon  be  sent  to  various  stations  by  means  of  the  A- 
scheme. 


IbljUtj  Moral  Stali.siici  of  the 

The  W4Ut  of  a  law,  to  make  it 
iiupcrative  to  subdivide  a  parish^ 
wbich^  ai  the  death  of  an  incuin- 
beut,  shall  have  attained  a  certain 
maximum  of  population,  is  probably 
the  cause  of  much  of  that  ignorance 
which  still  overspreads  the  country. 
The  evils  which  such  a  regulation  is 
Htted  to  cure,  if  it  be  at  all  practica¬ 
ble,  are  not  confined  to  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  or  to  places  re¬ 
mote  from  crowded  cities ;  and  un¬ 
less  some  such, permanent  resource 
can  be  found  in  the  laws  of  the 
country,  there  is  ground  to  fear,  tliat 
all  the  efforts  of  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions,  however  powerfully  and  zeal¬ 
ously  supported,  may  struggle  in 
vain  to  overtake  the  growing  neces¬ 
sities  of  a  growing  population. 

hile,  however,  the  regular  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishments  continue  in 
number  so  inadequate  to  their  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  establish¬ 
ments,  supported  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions,  will  continue  to  lift  a 
willing  and  vigorous  arm  in  aid  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  But  it  is 
perhaps  tlie  power  of  Government 
alone  which  can  send  forth  the 
means  effeaually  to  enlighten  the 
dark  glens  of  our  mountain-land, 
and  raise  its  interesting  and  long- 
neglected  people  to  a  full  partieijm- 
tiou  in  that  moral  lustre  which 
adorns  the  Scottish  name. 

Such  is  an  abstract,  or  rather 
almost  a  transcript,  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  liUport.  In  its  conclusion,  va- 
rioujs .  general  rcffcctions  are  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  vast  utility  of  even  that 
limited  share  of  education  which  it 
is  the  object  of  the  Inverness  Society, 
and  of  similar  institutions,  to  com¬ 
municate.  It  very  justly,  observes, 
that  the  pere  art  of  reading  ought 
no<,  in  strictness,  to  be  called  Edu¬ 
cation,  yet  the  power  which  this  art 
confers  applying  to  our  own  use 
tlie  reoordeu  wisdom  of  every  age, 
:u)d,xhe  advantage  derived  from  it 
of  personal  to  the  truths  aud 

maxims  of  iio|^gion,  render  it  alone 
the  most  effective  instrument  of  hu¬ 
man  improvement.  That  the  hu¬ 
man  roin4  is  strengthened,  purified, 
and  clevaied  by  right  culture,  and 
that  such  culture  is  not  the  peculiar 
hirth-r^ht  of  one  class  of  men,  are 
truthg  denpnstratcd  equally  by  rea¬ 
son  and  by  the  Christian  religion. 


hitiils  and  l.'<luinh  of  ScuildUiL 

The  impressions  of  early  education 
give  shape  and  moiielling  to  the 
mind,  however  jK'rverse  and  rugged 
its  inherent  tendencies.  All  the  va¬ 
ried  gradations  of  intelligence,  in 
individuals  and  in  nations,  spring 
from  this  fertile  source.  I\JuUiplicd 
proofs  of  this  truth  crowd  upon  us 
iu  society  at  every  step.  Our  arts 
and  institutions,  our  noblest  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  most  refined  enjoyments, 
all  are  the  gifts  of  education,  without 
which  we  descend  almost  to  the  level 
of  the  beasts  that  perish.” 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  the 
Report  to  pass  one  reffection  on  the 
wretched  argument,  that  attainments 
in  knowledge  render  men  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  industry,  and  to  social  and 
political  subordination.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  now'  utterly  stale  and  explo¬ 
ded.  Indeed,  it  stands  so  manifestly 
iu  opposition  to  facts,  tliat  it  is  asto¬ 
nishing  any  j)crson  capable  of  the 
slightest  observation  could  have  ever 
maintained  it.  Demonstrations  of 
its  fallacy  may  be  collected  in  abun¬ 
dance  from  the  history  of  every  peo¬ 
ple.  But  Uic  strong  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  moral  and  peaceful  habits 
and  prosperous  condition  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  Scotland  where  cducatiou  is 
most  general,  and  the  lawless  and 
reckless  habits  of  the  ignorant  and 
miserable  population  of  Ireland,  fur¬ 
nishes  an  example  suited  to  determine 
this  question  for  ever.  Knowledge 
is  a  source  of  discontent  and  restless¬ 
ness  only  when  it  is  a  rare  posses¬ 
sion,  for  it  impels  men  to  separate 
themselves  from  ignorant  and  vicious 
associates,  and  npt  from  necessary 
duties.  The  universal  diffusion  of 
a  right  education  is  an  object  which 
should  alike  be  ardently  promoted 
by  patriots  and  politicians,  because 
the  universal  intelligence  of  tlie  peo¬ 
ple  is  the  best  safeguard  of  social 
orc^er,  of  freedom,  and  of  peace,—, 
because  it  is  the  prime  stumulus  of 
enterprise,  the  creative  source  ,.of 
public  wealth,— tbe  most  stable 
foundation  of  |)oIitical  strength  and 
splendour,— and  because  our  present 
progress  in  it,  imperfect  though  it 
be,  is  the  distinction  to  which  wc 
mainly  owe  our  proud, rank  among 
the  nations.  Men  of  learning  and 
taste  should  cherish  it,  because  the 
elements  of  education  arc  the  instru¬ 
ments  which  can  bring  into  full 
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action  that  boundless  extent  of  ge-  liary,  whose  Report  is  .before  vs 
nius  and  of  intellectual  endowment  will  not  appeal  in' vain  tothebehe- 
which  Providence  has  scattered*  so  ftcence'  of  the  public,  although  uni 
profusely  and  so  impartially  among  doubtedly  it  must  draw  its  chief 
every  rank  of  men ;  they  are  the  support  from  the  people  in-  its  own 
paths  by  whiclTthe  Newtons  and  the  neighbourhood,  who  can  best  apnre- 
**  mute,  ingbrious  Miltons**  of  the  ciate  its  merits.  *  * 

hamlet  may  reach  the  heights  of 
usefulness  and  of  fame ;  and  philan* 
throphists  should  strive  to  advance 
it,  because  it  presents  the  means 

most  (  -  —  -  --  ^ _ _ _ 

the  condition  of  mankind,  to  soften  documents  have  been  prepared  and 
their  manners,  to  refine  their  plea-  laid  before  the  public.  While  u- 
surev  to  multiply  their  comforts,  and  lents  such  as,  it  is  manifest,  have 
to  extirpate  their  most  baneful  and  been  employed  in  this  task  continue 
degrading  vices.  But  it  belongs  more  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public 
especially  to  those  who  have  adopted  to  the  great  object  of  the  Invernets 
the  Christian  religion,  with  all  its  Society,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
sanctions  and  hallowed  associations,  fail  to  command  the  exertions  of 
as  their  own,  to  press  forward  in  the  many  in  its  behalf.  It  is  cheering 
race  of  benevolence  with  persevering  to  find*  truly  practical  views  of  what 
constancy,  and  unwearied  libera-  has  been  done,  and  what  may  be 
lity.  done  for  the  advancement  of  liuman 

The  advocate  for  the  poor  High-  improvement  and  happiness,  mingled 
landers  thus  presses  his  arguments  with  the  spirit  of  rational  piety,— a 
upon  all  orders  of  men ;  and  We  spirit  utterly  distinct  from  that  of 
have  now  the  assurance,  that  such  canting,  uncalculating  enthusiasm, 
arguments  have  not  been  addressed  which  so  frequently  brings  into  con- 
in  vain  to  many  individuals  and  as-  tempt  the  exertions- of  men  who  are 
sociations  in  our  country.  The  fund  in  heart  truly  worthy,  but  who,  in 
already  collected  by  the  Assembly*s  the  conducting  of  affUirs  wherein 
Committee  amounts  to  nearly  £.6000  the  feelings  and  the  passions  of 
independently  of  the  liberal  contri-  masses  of  human  beings  are  called 
billions  which  -will  certainly  be  ob-  into  full  play,  manifest  only  the 
tained  in  the  colonies,  and  the  sums  most  deplorable  ignorance  and  inca- 
still  expected  from  many  parishes  pacity.  It  will  afford  us  much 
where  collections  have  not  yet  been  pleasure  to  recur  to  this  subject  when 
made.  We  trust,  that  when  exer-  the  more  extended,  and,  we  believe, 
tions  so  praise-worthy  are  making  very  accurate  Report  of  theAssein- 
on  behalf  of  the  more  extended  As-  bly*8  Committee  shall  have  been  pub- 
sociation,  that  this  excellent  auxi-  lished. 


We  cannot  close  this  very  inter¬ 
esting  Pamphlet  without  expressing 
our  highest  approbation 
quantum)  of  the  care  and  ability 
easy  and  effectual  to  meliorate  with  which  the  Report  and  relative 


LoiuJoH*  Linns  fur  Mu^.-^VnUic  Dislrcss— 

tUtfuiaiid  pountU .;  our  ladies  of  tion  than  on  i 
fashion  have  not  had  one  ball  or  par-  want  of  succ( 
ty  the  less  during  the  season,  and  confer  a  vict 
have,  to  relieve  their  sensibility,  the  combatar 
provided  themselves  with  an  Italian  triumphantly 
singer,  who  soothes  their  distress, 
for  the  very  moderate  consideration 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  guineas  a- 
night  I  Calamity  upon  calamity  ! 

However,  say  what  you  will,  the 
English  are  an  open-hearted  people,  plain  of  the  insi 
ready  enough  to  relieve  the  wants  of  opera 
their  own,  or  any  other  countrymen, 
provided  they  are  not  put  to  any 
trouble,  and  their  names  appear  in 
the  newspaper.  Nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  |K)unds  have  been  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  relief  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Manchester  and  Black- 


A  word  or  two  respecting  the  liter¬ 
ary  merits  of  these  operas t:  they 
are  both  as  bad  as  possible.  It 
would  be,  1  fear,  a  convrnring  proof 
of  an  aberration  of  intellect,  to  com- 

of  a  moderti 
but  really  the  doses  in  the 
forms  of  Oberon  and  Aladdin  are  of 
a  more  nauseating  aspect  than  the 
veriest  song-lover  bad  ever  yet  to 
swallow.  Have  you  any  idea  of  tin; 
task  that  the  unfortunate  wretch, 
satirically  entitled  the  author  of  a 
musical  drama,  has  to  undergo?’  In 
burn,  and  no  less  than  three  fancy  the  first  place,  he  is  retainctl  on  the 
balls  have  been  given  with  the  same  establishment  at  a  regular  salary, 
benevolent  intention.  ^Vhat  a  de-  whether  •  he  works  “  by  time  or 
lightful  way  of  yielding  the  milk  of  piece  f  nimporte,  after  the  same  fa- 
buman  kindness !  A  gentleman,  in-  shion  as  the  poets  under  the  patron- 
stead  of  going  to  the  opera,  pays  his  age  of  Mr  W arren,  the  blacking,  or 
guinea  for  a  ticket,  and  puts  on  his  Mr  Taylor,  the  bears'- grease- roanu- 
tights  with  the  satisfactory  feeling  facturer.  So  many  times  in  the  season 
that  he  is  doing  a  benevolent  action,  he  is  called  npon,  to  work  on  trage- 
and  sighs  at  the  excesses  the  warmth  dy,  comedy,  opera,  oratorio,  or  occa- 
of  his  lieart  leads  him  into  ;  while  sionally,  by  way  of  recreation,  pan- 
the  fair  partner,  in  a  head-dress  of  tomime.  When  done,  don't  fancy 
feadiers  and  diamonds,  which  cost  as  his  job'is  over,  and  he  carries  home 
much  as  would  keep  a  dozen  families  his  work  in  one  hand,  and  puta  out 
fVom*  starving  for  a  twelve-month,  tlic  other  for  payment.  Oh  no!  the 
resigns  herself  to  the  impulses  of  manager,  or  tlie  manager's  friend, 
her  sensibility,  and  actually  walks  (en  pussanfy  generally  some  stirpid 
through  a  figure  in  a  quadrille,  for  dolt  of  a  lord,)  takes  time  to  look  at 
the  relief  of  her  starving  countrymen,  it ;  if  approved  of,  then  the  musical 
.. composer  is  called  in :  he  shakes 
Dratftatic  Authorship.  his  head,  and  declares  the  dialogue 

The  Lion  of  the  metropolis,  since  too  heavy,  this  character  too  light, 
the  death  of  Cliunee  the  elephant,  is  and  the  next  not  light  enough,  in 
a  German  one,  and  the  talented  com-  fact,  that  the  piece  is  not  adapted  to 
poser  of  Dcr  Freischutz--i\ie  Ba-  his  music,  lie  then  hums  or  plays 
ron  Von  Weber.  His  long-promised  over  a  certain  number  of  libertine 
and  expected  opera  of  Oberon  has  airs  or  tunes,  in  the  expectation  that 
at  last  made  its  appearance,  and,  the  dramatist  will  marry  them  into 
from  the  delicacy  people  seem  to  have  a  respectable  family  of  poetry.  Tlie 
in  giving  their  opinions,  falls  infi-  aspirant  for  fame  having  the  fear  ot 
iiitely  below  expectation.  Bishop,  of  the  King’s  Bench  and  an  empty 
the  other  house,  has  also,  in  the  ele-  stomach  before  his  eyes,  dare  not 
gaut  and  expressive  idiom  of  the  Fives'  rebel,  and  at  last  the  composer  is 
Court,  “  come  up  to  the  scratch,"  and  satisfied.  Next  comes  the  pertomn- 
has  also,  to  continue  in  the  same  Ian-  ers  :  Mr  A.  declares  he  woaki  radier 
giitge,  come  off*  “  second  best."  1 1  pay  the  fine  than  play  the  part  mark  - 


ten.  Mrs  C.  says  she  has  too  nvach 
to  do;  Mrs  D.  nas  too  Uttlci  Mrs 
E.  wants  Mrs  F.'s  part,  and  Mrs  F. 
neither  likOs  Mrs  B.'s  nur  hcr^own. 
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Messrs,  Misses,  and  Mesdames  G,  in  the  name  ot*  “all  the  talents” 
H,  1,  J,  K,  and  L,  want  a  little  ad-  one  pitch  above  mediocrity  or  star- 
dition  here,  and  a  little  substraction  vation,  would  bend  bis  genius  to  the 
there;  in  short,  there  are  twenty  whims  and  caprices  of  managers, 
grievances  for  every  letter  in  the  players,  or  scene-shifters?  The  cx- 
alphabet.  None  of  the  ladies  and  pense  of  getting  up  (as  the  slang  of 
gentlemen  are  of  the  same  opinion,  the  play-house  goes)  of  Oberon  and 
except  that  the  author  is  a  dolt,  and  Aladdin,  exceeds,  1  venture  to  say, 
that  they  are  conferring  a  mighty  the  gross  amount  of  the  sums  receiv- 
homotlr  ' on  him  in  damning  his  ed  by  Shakespeare,  Congreve,  and 
piece.  After  the  performers  have  Farquhar,  for  those  productions  with 
exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  picking  which  we  have  been  nightly  delight- 
out  faults,  comes  the  deputy-licen-  ed  and  instructed,  as  were  our  an- 
ser — the  awful  deputy-licenser ! —  cestors  before  us,  and  as  our  posteri- 
Mr  George  Colman.  That  gentle-  ty  will  be  after  us.  Can  we  wonder, 
inaninofhee,  with  the  same  line  of  de-  then,  if  the  treasury  is  exhaust- 
cency  and  propriety  which  his  works  ed  on  the  scene-painter,  the  proper- 
and  private  character  have  demon-  ty-master,  and  the  costume-finder, 
strated,  and  the  acute  penetration  that  the  man  of  letters  should  direct 
for  which  he  must  surely  have  had  the  current  of  his  intellects  towards 
the  thanks  of  every  author  who  has  a  more  fertilizing  soil  ? 

ever  come  under  his  surucilliance y  - 

exterminates  every  d — n,  obliterates  Oheroiu 

every  allusion  to  a  certain  old  gen-  The  incidents  of  which  this  opera 
tleman,  who  shall  be  nameless,  and  is  composed  relate  to  the  fortunes  of 
consigns,  with  a  pen  dipped  in  red  one  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  who  is 
ink,  to  the  most  unqualified  perdi-  banished  from  the  Court  of  the  il- 
tion,  every  witty  stroke  that  viiglU  lustrious  Charlemagne,  on  account 
be  misconstrued  into  an  indelicate  of  his  having  sent,  by  a  summary 
meaning.  After  all  this  scowering  process,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  ra- 
and  purging,  the  author  at  last  is  al-  ther  hastily  on  his  travels  to  the 
lowed  to  show  his  face.  Can  it  be  other  world.  For  this  trifling  inis- 
possible  that  the  public  can  have  take,  he  is  banished  from  the  Court 
such  flinty  hearts  as  to  decide  for  of  France,  with  a  promise  of  pardon 
themselves,  when  the  poor  devil  of  if  he  atones  for  his  offence.  The 
of  an  author  has  already  been  wor-  terms  are  a  mere  nothing ;  he  has 
ried  to  death  by  manager,  manager's  only  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  affianced 
friend,  composer,  performers,  and  husband  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  s 
deputy-licenser,  deciding  for  them  ?  daughter,  and  make  her  his  wife. 
You  remember  the  story  of  St.  Peter,  The  story  meets  the  ear  of  Oberon, 
who  thought  that  the, miseries  of  the  the  king  of  the  fairies,  who,  having 
tailor  who  had  undergone  the  pur-  had  a  tiff^  with  his  wife  Titania,  is 
gatory  of  a  married  life,  was  a  suf-  parted  from  her,  never  to  meet  again, 
ficient  punishment  for  his  sins,  and  till  two  lovers  preserve  their  con- 
kindly  admitted  him,  without  fur-  stancy  after  every  temptation  to 
ther  examination,  into  heaven.  Sure-  break  it.  The  scene  accordingly 
ly  die  kind-hearted  John  Bull  could  opens  with  a  view  of  the  kings 
not  consign  the  play-wright  to  dam-  bower,  where  groups  of  fairies  arc 
nation,  after  he  has  gone  through  a  cocking  up  their  legs  and  wings  to  a 
purgatory  five  hundred  times  worse,  height  truly  edifying.  By  the  way, 
acc^ing  to  my  notions  of  those  si-  these  fairies  are  not  of  such  an  ctne- 
tuations.  rial  nature  as  our  friends  in  tbc 

I  mention  these  facts,  in  order  to  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  as  some 
dispose  the  world  charitably  towards  of  them  average  fourteen  stonc^  and 
the  piece,  and  to  let  it  into  a  secret  rather  puzzle  one  to  think 
which  has  often  puzzled  it,  of  the  figures  they  cut  when  flying.  Gw- 
total  absence  of  anything  like  dra-  ron  transports  Sir  Huon 
inatic  talent  in  our  modern  theatre,  squire  to  .  the  palace  of  Cahplh 
when  every  other  department  in  li-  where  he  arrives  jusV  in  lime  t^ave 
teraturc  can  boast  of  such  high-  Ileiza,  his  daughter,  from 
soimtHhg  supporters.  What  authoi^,  married^ 
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obedient  to  all  the  rules  ot  rouiuuec  delicate,  wild,  and  of  a  hushing 

and  chivalry  at  first  sight ;  he,  with  sweetness ;  sounds  sucli  as,  on  b 

eoual  expedition,  carries  her  off^  moonlight  night,  you  could  fancy  a 

(though  friend  Brahaiu  found  it  party  of  fairies  could  dance  to,  and 

rather  a  difficult  matter  in  Miss  ,  • 

,,  >  Til  »  -■■■-■Which  fall  like  snow  in  the  sea, 

Baton  s,  or  Lady  L - s,  rather  .  ,  „  •  .u  u  ,  •  *  .  ^ 

^  i-  -And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly, 

delicate  situation ;)  they  are  ship-  ^ 

wrecked,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  The  vu/^ar  taste,  as  it  is  impu- 
a  Saracen  prince.  Here  they  both  dently  called,  has  always  struck  me 
undergo  the  trial  of  their  constancy,  as  the  true  criterion  of  genius.  At 
Braham,  or  Sir  Huon,  has  a  pretty  the  corner  of  every  street  you  will 
woman  on  one  side,  and  a  bow-  hear  the  finest  of  the  airs  of  Der 
string  on  the  other ;  while  his  lady  Frehchutz ;  and  I  do  not  think  you 
love  has  to  contend  with  Mr  Cooper  can  have  a  more  decided  proof  of  ray 

judgment  than  in  affirming,  that 
out  of  the  dozens  of  airs  in  Oberon 
there  will  not  be  one  whistled  by  a 
pot-boy,  or  massacred  by  a  ballad- 
singer.  The  poetry  is  in  general 
graceful  and  elegant,  but  the  dia¬ 
ls  logue  wretchedly  insipid.  The  piece 
have  a  run ;  but,  to  crack  a 


in  a  tremendous  pair  of  vwustachios. 

'J'hey  have  the  grace  or  virtue  to 
withstand  these  awful  sufferings, 
triumph,  and  are  finally  united.  Obe-  pot-boy, 
ron  and  bis  frail  rib  are  again  turtles, 

As  you  may  anticipate,  the  prin- 
cipal  or  only  charm  in  Oberon 
the  music.  It  is  a  delicate  and  an  may 
ungracious  task  to  speak  slightingly  joke,  which  1  suspect  is  not  mine, 
of  the  labours  of  a  man  of  genius.  1  fear  ’twill  be  a  run— off  its  legs. 
The  \vorld  has  got,  to  me,  a  shock-  — 

ing  way  of  speaking  its  mind  upon  Aladdin 

all  occasions,  and  thinks  nothing  of  Is  got  up  with  as  much  regard  to 
saying,  that  So-and-so  falls  off,  and  splendid  scenery  and  magnificent 
that  he  is  nothing  like  what  he  used  costume  as  its  rival  at  the  other 
to  be.  Were  we  to  compare  Oberon  house,  and  with  the  same  amiable 
to  Der  Freischiitz,  it  would  be  un-  disregard  to  literary  distinction, 
doubtedly  to  its  disadvantage:  yet  The  opera  is  indeed  insufferably 
still  it  has  many  beautiful  and  exqui-  dull;  and  if  it  was  not  for  Miss 
site  touches  of  genius  and  melody,  Stephens,  who  plays,  or  rather  sings 
though  the  general  eflect  is  monoto-  Aladdin,  and  munches  apples  with 
nous  and  heavy.  The  music  is  ela-  particular  nonchalance,  and  talks  of 
borate  in  the  utmost  sense  of  the  knocking  people  about,”  (by  the 
word  :  not  an  air  but  what  carries  hye,  if  I  should  have  liked  to  be 
with  it  evidence  of  intense  and  pro-  knocked  about,  it  should  be  by  Miss 
found  study.  The  composer  has,  Stephens,)  no  one  would  be  able  to 
however,  discovered  a  mannerism  of  yawn  through  it.  Bishop  has  given 
which  I  did  not  suspect  him.  For  us  several  delightful  airs,  but  a  few 
instance,  “  I  revel  in  hope  and  joy  bars  of  music  will  not  coranenMte 
again,”  appears  to  me  nothing  more  for  three  hours  and  a-half  (tne  time 
than  an  echo  of  the  beautiful,  though  the  opera  took  in  performance)  of 
oft-repeated  air,  ''  Hope  again  is  wearying  attention.  Horn  sung  witli 
waking,”  in  his  popular, opera.  O  great  effect  in  a  bravura  style,  and 
turn  not  away  from  the  banquet  of  Mrs  Davison  f  the  only  Lady  Teazle 
bliss !”  is  the  hunting  chorus  in  a  of  the  day)  played  an  old  woman, 
new  shape.  Are  we  never  to  hear  the  The  boxes  were  indifferently  filled 
last  of  that  chorus }  The  repetition  at  half  price,  and  the  opera  was 
really  raises  devils  bluer  than  those  succeeded  by  the  appropriate  enter- 
in  the  incantation  scene.  In  fact,  the  tainment  of  the  The  Devil  to  Fay^^ 
ear  is  completely  cloyed  with  “  some  the  manager  having  made  up  iiis 
well- remembered”  turn  or  transi-  mind,  though  uulv  the  second  night 
tion,'  which;  though  not  exactly  pla-  of  performance,  the  piece  never 
giarisro,  yet  strikes  us  in  the  same  would. 
way,  as  hackhied  or  borrowed  ideas,  — — 

in  original  or-  different  language.  House  of  Commons,  ^ 

Some  parts  *of  the  overture,  particu-  The  only  night  1  have  atten^di 
larly  tne  opening,  is  very  ^autiful ;  since  iny  arrival  in  London  was  the 
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one  on  whrcb  the  Spring-Gun- Re¬ 
peal-Bill,  or  the  New  Garden- Act, 
was  read  for  the  second  time.  It  is 
almost  disgraceful  to  humanity  to 
enter  into  an  argument  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  this  measure  ;  however,  as 
the  bill  has  not  as  yet  passed,  and  has 
moreover  met  with  some  opponents, 

1  must  oht  with  my  real  opinion. 
One  question  1  would  ask  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  spring-guns,  which  1  consider 
comprehends  all  that  can  be  said, 
ipro  and  con,  the  passing  of  the  bill 
for  their  discontinuance, — Which  is 
the  more  worthy  of  protection,  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature,  or  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  'a  head  of  game  ?  If 
•  he  admit  the  former,  I  cannot 
think  he  can  open  bis  lips  again  in 
defence  of' this  authorizer  of  legiti- 
'  matized  man-slayers — a  law  whidi 
seems  to  have  an  existence  like  that 
of  the  fabled  vampyre,  by  the  blood 
which  is.  shed  to  perpetuate  it. 

What  is  the  ostensible  object  of 
spring-guns  ?*»-To  destroy  those  who 
are  in  pursuit  of  game ;  erg-o,  a  mul- 
litUfle  of  needy  peasantry  are  to  be 
sacrificed,  in  order  that  the  lord  of 
.the  manor  may  enjoy  a  few  months 
.  shooting  in  '  the  autumn.  Do  you 
•remember  the  story  of  the  Algerine 
'  Dcy,  who,  upon  any  grand  occasion, 
for  instance,  the  arrival  of  a  foreign 
Mambassador,  would,  by.  way  of  a  treat, 
f  order  a  score  or  two  of  his  subjects 
to  be  slaughtered,  expressly  for  the 
entertainment  and  gratification  of 
his  august  visitors?  The  country 
(  gentlemen,  of  England,  in  regard  to 
r  the  zeal  they  discover  for  the  amuse- 
( ment  of. their  September  guests,  ap- 
3  tiear  to  have  formed  their  notions  of 
Niiaspitality  from  that  amiable  auto¬ 
's  crat.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that 
there  can  be;  a  preserve  of  game  at 
present  in.  this  country  but  what 
lias  been  purchased  by  a  life,  or  at 
..least. a  limb.  What  an  honest  pride 
a  thd^pitable  lord  of  the  !  manor 

•  must!  feel !  in  observing  tbiiiis  au- 

•  tumnal  Tisitors,  “  The  covey  you 
'  aprunr  this  vinoming  cost  .a.  half- 

MarredIkbouterlMW;  — the  haunch 
t.of  Ttniaon  of  nrhich  you  i are  now 
.  partaking  was  procmed  by  the  an¬ 
nihilation  of  a  villanous  poacher  ;f— 
that  hare  which  1  sent  you  a  fort¬ 
night  SAO  was)  taken  dut  of  the 
hawda  of  one  of  my  tenant's  sons  as 
fie  lay  dead,  shot  by  one  of  my  pa¬ 


tent  spring-guns.— M'hat  an  athni- 
rable  code  is  our  game-laws  !*' 

As  I  have  hitherto  regarded  sprinp- 
guns  as  they  operate  against  the 
guilty,  if  they  are  not  to  be  defend¬ 
ed  on  tliat  view,  (and  Heaven  and 
humanity  forbid  that  they  shouhl 
be  !)  what  can  be  said  in  their  favour, 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
endangering  the  lives  of  the  inno¬ 
cent?  Is  it  not  horrible  to  reflect, 
and  yet  has  it  not  often  occurred! 
that  strangers  to  the  soil,— labourers 
returning  from  their  daily  toil,  in 
ignorance  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  horrid  engines, — have  taken,  as 
they  consider,  the  nearest  way  to 

.  their  homes,  and  have  found  it  the 
shortest  to  eternity  ! 

Sensihilily  of  Hangmen. 

There  is  something  particularly 
gratifying  in  tlie  exercise  of  amiable 
feelings ;  and  although  there  may 
be  some  who  would  sneer  at  the  sen¬ 
sibility  of  Jack  Ketch,  let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fact  do  this  hitherto-injural 
member  of  society  justice.  The  son 
of  the  late  respectable  individual 
who  executed  the  office,  not  having 
.  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  his  father’s 
gallows  before  his  eyes,  committed  a 
•  theft,  for  which  he  is  sentenced  to 
be  whipped,  one  of  the  functions 
which  Mr  Ketch  has  to  go  through, 
jure  (tfficiL  The  gentleman  who.at 
present  fills  the  executive  office,  with 
a  delicacy  which  does  honour  to  his 
feelings,  has  sent,  1  understand,  a 
petition  to  the  Court,  {enire  nous  of 
course,)  expressing  the  shock  he 
should  feel  in  exercising  his  profes¬ 
sion  on  the  son  of  the.  individual  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  know  ¬ 
ledge  Of  it.  Mr  Serjeant  Arabin, 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  such  re¬ 
finement  of  feeling,  has,  I  under¬ 
stand,  .  taken  >  the  .matter  seriously 
I  iuto  consideration. 

An  Advertisement  in  a  late  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Times,  addressed .  to  a 
young  gentleman,  wbobas  abru^y 
quitted  one  of  the  Universitiea,  tiwf 
-expressing  the  great  loss  and  amic- 
-  tion  bis  absence  naaoecasiooed,  co  “ 
eludes  by  a  noble  reward 
Guinsas  for  the  discovery  ot 
place  of  residence.  Society  , 
reaUy  expenenw  •  " 


and  u'prtl)  su  inorlei^t  a  price  k  set — 
by  bis  afflicted  relatives  and 
friends  r* 


The  Fall  (if  Ellhtijn, 

Cities  rise  and  fall!  —  eiopircs 
flourish  and  decay  I — kingdoms  pass 
from  the  earth,  and  are  heard  of  no 
more!  If  such  is  the  perishability  of 
Imiuan  concerns,  can  we  wonder,  if 
Mr  Elliston  gets  dead  drunk,  be 
should  fall  likewise  ?  Yes !  the  mana¬ 
ger,  the  great  lessee,  and  the  first  of 
convedians,  has  given  a  proof  that 
human  nature  is  prone  to  frailty, 
and  that  “  nevw  mortaliuvi  omnibus 
horis  xajn!.**  In  playing  Falstaft*,  a 
few  nights  since,  this  “  veteran 
member  of  the  dramatic  corps,"  and 
unaffected  admirer  of  the  brandy- 
bottle,  just  as  be  bad  spoken  those 
awfully  appropriate  words, — 

Hal,  if  thou  should'st  see  me  down  in 
the  battle,  bestride  me,  so— '"tis  a  point 
of  friendship ! 

when,  overcome  by  the  force  of 
his  feelings,  or  the  liquor  he  had 
swallowed,  he  staggered  and  fell  !— 
**  Oh !  what  a  fall  was  there,  ray 
countrymen  !"  Mr  Wallack  endea¬ 
voured  in  vain  to  reinstate  him,  but 
the  great  lessee  bad  already  risen  too 
high  in  public  estimation,  and  sank 
too  heavily  on  the  boards,  to  be 
raised  by  his  stage- manager  ! 


An  attorney  of  the  name  of  Fisher, 
residing  at  Lyme- Regis,  has  obtained 
a  verdict  against  Stockdale,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Harriet  Wilson’s  Memoirs, 
for  asserting  that  he  is  “  a  lady- 
killer,"  has  “  black  eyes,"  and  (to 
what  a  height  will  this  notorious 
Woman  carry  her  insinuations  !)  that 
he  is  “  six  feet  high."  In  pure 
compassion  for  the  ufiliction  he  must 
have  endured,  in  being  so  horridly 
libelled,  the  Jury  have  awarded 
him  seven  hundred  pounds  damages. 
W^ithout  reflecting  on  the  verdict, 
the  charge  of  the  learned  Judge,  or 
attempting  to  defend  the  disgusting 
conduct  of  Wilson,  still,  1  think, 
there  are  many  men  who  would 
gladly  give  seven  hundred  pounds 
for  being  charged  with  the  identical 
atrocities  which  arc  laid  at  the  door 
of  Mr  Fisher, — have  so  grievously 
wounded  his  fair  fame  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  1  understand  that  gentleman, 
however,  to  be  a  married  man,  and 
the  father  of  a  large  family. 

So  much  for  what  1  have  seen, 
heard,  and  read,  during  the  present 
month.  If  you  are  not  sufficiently 
bored  with  the  present,  I  promise 
you  a  fresh  supply  of  gossip  in  my 
next ;  and  as  1  have  upofr  tfiis  occa¬ 
sion  dilated  pretty  largely  on  }tcrsons, 
I  shall  confine  myself,  in  mv  future 
speculations,  rather  more  closely  to 
things. — Vale.  V. 
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violante;  a  tale  from  the  oerman. 


A  coKsiDERABLE  time  before  the 
inn  on  the  summit  of  Mount  St. 
Rernard  had  attained  its  present 
magnificent  form,  a  stormy  winter 
night  led  several  travellers  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  small  dwelling 
which  friendly  hands  had  erected  on 
that  spot.  A  cheerful  fire  blazed  upon 
the  hearth,  and  the  company,  which 
consisted  of  young  men  of  rank,  or, 
at  least,  of  fortune,  who  were  all 
more  or^  less  acquainted,  having  of¬ 
ten  before  met  on  both  sides  of  the 
^IpSf  gathered  round  it,  to  enjoy, 
over  some  flasks  of  old  wine,  tne 
conviction  of  having  escaped  from 
serious  danger.  The  inspiring  li¬ 
quor  soon  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
S^ts,  and  tlic  snow-storm,  which 
continued  to  drift  against  the  win- 
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dows  with  great  violence,  became 
the  subject  of  laughter.  The  song 
went  round,  and  every  individual 
gave  a  specimen  of  the  language  and 
manner  of  his  country,  for  which 
indulgence,  or  rather  praise,  was  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  by  the  others,  who, 
for  similar  communications,  met 
with  the  same  friendly  return.  Tliis 
happy  harmony  caused,  at  last,  the 
eyes  of  all  to  rest  upon  the  only 
person  who  seemed  unsusceptible  of 
it.  It  was  a  young  Germau  noble¬ 
man,  who  thrust  his  discord  into  the 
cheerful  chorus.  Bemwald  was  bis 
name,  and  he  was  known  to  all  the 
company  either  personally,  or  by  the 
favourable  reputation  which  his 
manly  character*  and  noble  manners 
bad  every  where  obtained  for  liltn. 
4T 
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To  press  such  a  guest  with  indis-  and  lier  manner,  to  be  a  bigh-boiu 
erect  Questions,  or  to  make  his  si-  lady.  She  stopped  a  inoinSt,  as  if 
knee  the  subject  of  mirthful  jests,  arrested  by  Lindan's  song,  but  when 
WM  not  deemed  advisable ;  but  the  surprise  at  the  apparition  silenced 
wish  to  learn  what  had  thrown  the  him,  she  turned  away  in  disappoini- 
youtb,  formerly  so  cheerful  and  so-  ment,  and  vanished  amongst  the 
ciable,  into  this  deep  dejection,  in-  shrubbery.  Some  soft  chords  from 
creasing  in  every  breast,  some  of  his  Lindanes  guitar  followed  her,  and  I 
more  particular  friends  ventured  to  said,  in  a  laughing  tone,  ‘  She  looks 
askhim,  in  a  sympathising  tone,  why  like  a  Nausica  here  on  the  beach, 
he  would  not  to-day  enliven  their  my  friend,  for  whom  one  would  will- 
joy,  by  sharing  it.  ingly  submit  to  an  Odyssean  ship- 

Raising  his  head  with  an  expres-  WTeck,  and  a  ten  year’s  wandering 
sion  of  mild  sadness  in  his  counte-  into  the  bargain,  for  the  pleasure  of 
nance,  he  seemed  astonished  to  find  being  comforted  by  her,  and,  having 
the  social  rejoicing  silenced,  and  the  no  Penelope  at  home,  to  marry  lier, 
eyes  of  all  present  fixed  upon  him-  if  possible.’  Lindan  had  but  half 
self ;  he  therefore,  after  a  short  pause,  heard  my  speech,  he  repeated, 
thus  addressed  them : — **  My  friends,  ‘  Shipwreck  !  wandering  !  our  whole 
my  melancholy  aspect  has  interrupt-  existence  is  perhaps  no  belter,  and 
etl  your  joy  ;  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  the  love  even  of  this  sorceress  may 
some  indemnification  for  it ;  will  lead  to  the  same  end.’ 
you  accept  as  such  the  communica-  He  resumed  his  song,  hut,  as  if 

tion  of  the  extraordinary  circum-  seized  with  a  prophetic  feeling  of  ap. 
stance  which  has  cast  tJiis  gloom  proaching  grief,  he  gave  it  a  more 
over  my  mind  and  my  countenance  ?  tender  and  more  melancholy  expres- 
It  cannot  affect  you  so  powerfully  sion,  until  a  melodious  female  voice, 
as  it  has  affected  me,  who  was  part-  from  a  neighbouring  bower,  inter- 
ly  involved  in  it,  and  who  am  most  rupted  him.  The  singer  scolded 
intimately  connected  by  the  ties  of  him,  in  sweet  Italian  sounds,  that  he 
early  friendship  with  him  to  whom  could  venture  to  awaken,  with  foreign 

this  occurrence  happened  ;  neverthe-  and  even  lamenting  tones,  the  echo 
less,  it  may  move  your  sympathy  to  of  the  Parthenopean  shore.  Lindan, 
hear  how  the  delusions  of  the  world  familiar  with  the  cheerful  art  of  the 
brought  destruction  and  grief  on  the  improvisatore,  was  replying  in  a  si- 
noblest  love.”  milar  manner,  when  we  perceived 

The  company  having  expressed  the  female  figure  who  had  first 
their  approbation  of  Bernwald’s  pro-  passed  us  leave  the  bower,  and  ad- 
posal,  he  began  as  follows : — “  Some  vance  towards  us.  Yielding  to  the 
of  you  have  known  the  young  Count  entreaties  of  my  friend,  she  raised 
Lindan,  and  have  loved  him  for  his  the  veil  which  hid  her  face,  and  we 
worthy  mind,  his  afifectionatedisposi-  discovered  the  beautiful  ^  iolantc, 
tion,  and,  above  all,  for  his  poetic  ge-  the  daughter  of  a  Neapolitan  noble- 
nius,  which  first  allured  him  out  of  man,  and  the  most  celebrated  beau- 
his  dear  old  Gkrmany  into  this  coun-  ty  of  the  land.  We  had  never  be- 
try.  Notwithstanding  his  travels  and  fore  had  an  opportunity  of  closely 
his  wanderings,  a  strong  attachment  admiring  her  charms,  my  friend  s 
for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  for  its  excursions  and  searches  after  old 
customs,  its  legends,  and  its  poets,  lore  and  legends  among  the  country 
ever  filled  his  heart,  and  he  often  ex-  people  having  excluded  us  from  ine 
pressed  this  feeling  in  songs  w'hich  he  gay  world ;  but  she  now,  after  wk- 
used  to  accompany  with  the  guitar,  ing  our  names  and  rank,  invited  us 
One  evening,  as  he  was  seated  on  to  follow  her  to  her  father  s  vi 
the  fragments  of  an  ancient  temple  on  that  she  might  introduce  us  to  liiiu- 
the  sea  shore,  in  the  neighbourhood  We  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  am 
of  Naples,  he  was  singing  one  of  his  have  lived  since  that  evening  un  cr 
favourite  songs,  and  I  was  stretched  the  magic  spell  of  the  lovely  appan- 
on  the  fragrant  grass  by  hid  side,  lis-  tion.  W^e  entered,  in  the  ^  ^ 
tening  to  him,  when  two  veiled  fe-  time,  into  closer  connexion  witB 
males  glided  iwist  us,  one  of  them  world,  and  ray  friend  strove,  by 

seeming,  by  her  dress,  her  figure,  teiidcrcst  attentions,  to  gam  the 


of  Violantc  Tor  biinself,  and  for  bis  youth  soon  became  troublesome  to 
country.  He  soon  succeeded,  as  far  us.  The  common-place  courtliness, 
as  regarded  himself ;  bis  handsome  which  had  at  first  modestly  stooil 
figure,  his  pleasing  and  affectionate  back,  raised  itself  to  higher  and  more 
manner,  shortly  gained  him  the  assuming  stations,  until  it  gained, 
love  of  his  fair  mistress ;  but  Vio-  no  one  could  tell  how,  the  highest 
lante  heard  every  proposal  to  go  to  place  in  the  assembly,  and  circum- 
Gcrmany  with  decided  aversion.  A  scribed  and  suppressed  every  expres- 
strife  began  between  the  lovers,  where-  sion  of  genius  as  well  as  originality, 
in-— may  every  foreigner  in  this  as-  under  the  pretence  of  gratifying  all, 
sembly  excuse  the  expression  ! — the  whilst  it,  in  reality,  gratified  but  its 
German  depth  and  purity  of  feeling  own  six)kesinan.  Lindan  grew  silent 
carried  the  point  against  V'iolante’s  and  reserved  in  company ;  a  song 
Italian  pride,  and  her  effeminate  dis-  from  Violante,  a  solitary  walk  with 
inclination  for  the  uncouth  sounds  her,  recompensed  him  for  many  .a 
of  a  northern  language.  She  sub-  tiresome  hour  spent  in  the  now  mo- 
mitted  to  the  task  of  learning  the  notonous  circle.  He  scarcely  noticed 
German  from  her  friend ;  and  whilst  ^  the  young  Frenchman's  w’ish  to  gain 
he  was  making  her  acquainted  with  Violante's  love,  and  when  he  did, 
our  poets  and  our  philosophers,  new  he  merely  smiled  at  it,  as  an  extra- 
aud  wonderful  blossoms  germinated  vagant  undertaking.  I  felt  differ- 
in  her  breast.  It  afforded  great  ently.  1  saw  but  too  clearly  how 
delight  to  observe  the  progress  of  much  the  stranger  gained  in  Violan- 
these  northern  flowers  and  tendrils  te's  eyes,  and  how  much  the  sweet 
in  this  southern  garden  ;  and  the  plants,  which  Lindan  fostered  in  her 
attentive  gardener,  my  good  and  mind,  lost  thereby.  Daily  one  of 
pious  Lindan,  fostered  his  beautiful,  the  tender  blossoms  faded,  and  at 
love-blossoms  in  silent  happiness,  last  there  sprung  up  so  many  Pari- 
without  forming  for  the  moment  sian  tulips,  that  a  German  forget- 
another  wish.  Violante  was  the  me-not,  and  a  proud  Italian  rose, 
first  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  se-  could  but  seldom  raise  their  beads, 
curing  their  union  ;  every  thing  was  Lindan,  for  a  long  time,  shut  his 
Accordingly  prepared  for  Lindan  to  eyes,  as  if  intentionally,  to  this  me- 
make  a  formal  proposal  to  her  father,  lancholy  change.  One  evening, 
He  thought  with  trepidation  of  the  however,  he  sought  me  after  leaving 
important  day  ;  not  that  he  had  any  the  circle,  and  his  eyes  were  filled 
cause  to  apprehend  a  refusal,  against  with  tears.  ‘  I  fear,  Bernwald,’ 
which  his  rank,  his  fortune,  and  his  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  '  1  have  lost 
faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  her  !’  I  was  silent,  but  a  deep  sigh 
protected  him,  but  he  dreaded  thece-  escaped  my  troubled  breast.  ‘  And 
remonies  of  a  court  presentation,  and  yet,  continued  he,  '  I  must  strive  for 
all  that  follows  such  a  step.  Poor  her  as  long  as  I  am  able.  Such  a 
Lindan,  thou  w’ast  spared  all  these  paradise  is  not  so  easily  resigned.* 
formalities,  but  in  a  far,  far  dif-  ‘'After  this,  Lindan's behaviour to- 
ferent  way  from  what  thou  hadst  wards  the  Frenchman  ctcw  serious, 
anticipated  or  wished !  Some  time  nay,  almost  hostile.  He  openly  at- 
had  elapsed  since  a  young  French-  tacked  his  pitiful  shallowness,  but 
man  had  been  introduced  to  Vio-  the  adversary  always  effected  hia 
lante's  father.  We  at  first  over-  escape.  The  circumstance,  that  roost 
looked  him  in  his  common-place  of  the  phrases  which  the  smatterer 
courtliness  ;  hut  he  soon  succeeded,  uttered  passed  his  lips  without  bc- 
by 'means  of  some  pretty  canzonettes,  ing  understood,  and  left  his  heart 
and  some  stale  jokes,  the  emptiness  without  being  felt,  was  as  great  an 
of  which  constituted  their  most  pro-  advantage  to  him,  as  oil  to  smooth 
minent  quality,  to  raise  himself  into  the  body  is  useful  to  the  wrestler, 
notoriety.  Lindan  met  this  new  ap-  while  it  preventa  hU  antagonist  from 
parition  with  friendly  affection,  his  obtaining  anywhere  a  secure  hold  of 
cheerful  and  unassuming  disposition  him.  We  lived  melancholyji  aiuii- 
reflecting  every  new  formation  of  hilating  days ! 
the  human  mind  to  its  best  ad  van-  “One  fine  mild  evening  assembled 

♦age.  Nevertheless,  the  foreign  us  all  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
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‘  Villa.  The  night  rose  so  niajcsti- 
ctlly  out  of  the  sea,  spreading  slow¬ 
ly  over  the  yet  faintly  illuminated 
earth,  while  a  few  stars  were  smil¬ 
ing  down  upon  us  from  the  azure 
sky,  that  we  all,  wrapped  up  in  deep 
admiration,  unconsciously  grew  si¬ 
lent  ;  even  the  Frenchman's  inde¬ 
fatigable  tongue  ceased  for  a  moment 
its  exertions.  Lindan  w'as  seated 
next  to  Violante  ;  an  ardent  desire 
after  the  love  he  had  lost,  and  the 
happy  days  that  had  gone  by,  com¬ 
ing  over  him,  he  asked  the  beautiful 
girl  for  a  German  song,  which  she 
formerly  was  wont  to  sing  with  great 
emotion. 

“  The  general  silence  caused  the 
Frenchman  to  overhear  his  words; 
and,  without  waiting  for  Violantes 
reply,  he  expatiated  on  the  barbarity 
of  expecting  such  beautiful  lips  to 
utter  such  Gothic  sounds.  ‘  The 
answer  of  my  fair  neighbour  is  the 
only  one  that  1  can  accept  of,*  said 
Lindan  mildly ;  but  when  the 
Frenchman  continued  his  gibes,  Lin¬ 
dan  would  have  retorted,  had  not 
Violante,  perceiving  his  intention, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  by  add¬ 
ing,  while  her  face  was  yet  brighten¬ 
ed  with  smiles,  called  up  by  the 
French  jokes,  *  Indeed,  my  dear 
Count,  if  it  be  doing  you  a  great  fa¬ 
vour,  I  will  sing  the  song ;  but  as 
to  pleasure,  it  really  does  not  afford 
me  any.  You  are  going  to  scold, 
my  good  teacher ;  but  you  must 
confess,  that  you  laid  my  poor  lips 
under  some  restraint,  by  teaching 
me  your  German  language.  If  ever 
I  found* any  pleasure  in  it,  you  must 
ascribe  it  to  the  charms  of  novelty, 
and  1  now  return  to  the  nationality 
which  is  natural  to  me ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  should  any  thing  foreign  be  re¬ 
quired,  you  will  allow  me,  that  the 
pretty  cnansons  which  the  cheva¬ 
lier  has  taught  roe  are  better  quali¬ 
fied  for  general  amusement.** 

‘"Yes,  yes,  if  that  was  the  mean¬ 
ing  !*  replied  Lindan,  in  a  depressed 
tone  of  voice,  and  sunk  into  deep  ab¬ 
straction,  without  noticing  even  the 
triumphant  exclamations  of  the 
Frencnman.  I  held  the  German 
cause  and  myself  in  too  high  esti¬ 
mation  to  make  any  reply  to  this 
verbal  abstract  of  Boileau  and  Bat- 
teux.  He  consequently  let  his  suada 
t^ke  its  free  course,  and  concluded 


from  the  German.  [^Jmie 

by  deriding  his  vanquished  foe's  vain 
attempt  to  make  the  beautifid  Vio¬ 
lante  Tedesca.  ‘  Yes,*  he  added  ; 
‘  every  nation  must  have  its  partu’ 
cular  poetry  ;  but  to  introduce  boor- 
ish  songs  into  the  boudoirs  of  high¬ 
born  beauties,  marks  a  boorish  edu¬ 
cation.* 

“  1  was  going  to  speak,  when  Lin- 
dan  stopped  me,'  and  said,  in  Ger¬ 
man,  ‘  This  is  my  concern,  my 
brother ;  by  thine  honour,  and  by 
our  friendship,  thou  shall  prepare  it 
for  me.*  He  then  air)se,  bowed  to 
the  company,  and  withdrew.  Vio¬ 
lante  was  struck,  the  others  were 
embarrassed,  and  the  Frenchman 
seemed  unconscious  of  any  thing  but 
his  triumph,  until  I  took  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  whispering  to 
him, — ‘  Count  Lindan  expects  you 
to  meet  him  to-morrow  morning  at 
five  o*clock,  with  a  second  and  a 
pair  of  pistols,  on  the  small  island 
which  you  here  see  before  us.’  A 
sudden  paleness  spread  over  his  fea¬ 
tures  ;  but,  true  to  the  dictates  of 
old  French  chivalry,  he  immediate¬ 
ly  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  accepted  the  challenge  with  the 
best  possible  grace.  I  withdrew’. 

“  The  following  morning  we  met 
at  the  appointed  hour.  The  clievalier 
was  accompanied  by  a  surgeon  and 
an  elderly  French  gentleman,  who 
tried  to  speak  of  a  reconciliation, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  youth, 
who  observed  Lindan’s  serious  and 
determined  silence.  They  agreed  to 
fire  in  advancing,  the  tVenehinan 
bavii>g  disputed  Lindan*s  right  to 
the  first  shot,  an  advantage  which 
Lindan  was  as  unwilling  to  give  up 
as  to  contend  about.  They  siojxl 
opposite  to  each  other.  I 
word  to  fire.  They  advanced.  I  be 
chevalier  fired, — a  struggle  in  Lm- 
dan*s  body  told  me  be  was  wounded. 
Blood  streamed  from  his  side,  yet 
he  advanced  a  few  paces.  His  shot 
entered  the  chevalier*s  breast,  an 
stretched  him  on  the  ground,  i  be 
surgeon  declared  the  wound  to 
mortal ;  and  as  Lindan  was  on  y 
hurt  by  a  grazing  shot,  I  hastenec 
to  save  him  from  the  dangere 
the  chevalier*8  near  connexion  wi 
the  Ambassador  of  bis  country  mig 

occasion  to  us.  , 

“  Wc  went  to  Rome,  and  tlv^^ 
weekly  received  accounts  of  the 
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valicr’s  state  of  licaltli.  My  friend’s 
mind  was  oppressed  with  grief  at 
the  destruction  of  his  happiness,  and 
darkened  by  the  thouglit  tliat  the 
stranger  had  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  his  hand.  He  recollected  his 
having  sometimes  mentioned  his 
mother  ;  every  trifling  expression 
that  liad  passed  on  the  subject  was 
now  revived,  and  clad  in  tenderness, 
by  Lindan’s  soft  disposition.  lie 
represented  to  himself  the  unknown 
female,  in  the  most  melancholy  and 
distracted  state,  and  reproached  him¬ 
self  as  the  cause  of  all  her  distress. 

“  ‘  Fie  lives  !’  cried  be,  one  day, 
entering  my  chamber  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  his  countenance 
beaming  with  delight, — ‘  he  lives ! 
and  is  able  to  go  about,  again  !’  We 
now  finished  the  perusal  of  the  let¬ 
ter,  of  which  Lindan  had,  in  the 
hurry,  but  glanced  over  the  first 
lines.  What  news  were  here  in  store 
for  my  poor  friend  !  II is  correspon¬ 
dent,  anxious  to  give  valid  comfort, 
wrote,  that  entire  reliance  might  be 
placed  in  the  chevalier’s  recovery, 
as  he  was,  in  the  course  of  eight 
days,  to  celebrate  bis  nuptials  with 
the  Countess  Violante. 

“  We  for  some  time  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence,  at  last  Lindan  said, 
with  a  faint  smile  on  his  pale  coun¬ 
tenance,  ‘  What  better  could  we  ex¬ 
pect.^  It  is  not  now  that  I  first  lose 
her.  But  let  us  go  home  to  Ger¬ 
many,  my  friend  !  Oh,  for  the  dear 
oaks  round  iny  parental  castle !  How 
much  shall  I  have  to  tell  them  !” 

“  We  set  out,  but  Lindan’s  health 
declined,  partly  on  account  of  his 
wound  having  been  neglected,  but 
more  so  on  account  of  the  deep  de¬ 
jection  that  preyed  on  his  mind.  In 
this  manner  we  reached  a  small 
country-seat,  in  the  Milan  territory, 
which  I  had  some  time  ago  pur¬ 
chased,  with  a  view  of  often  re-visit¬ 
ing  Italy.  We  intended  to  return 
home  from  hence  through  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  Lindan  bad  some  near 
relations  and  friends  ;  but  a  serious 
indisposition  stretched  my  friend  on 
a  sick-bed,  and  the  doctor’s  orders 
kept  him  a  prisoner  at  ray  seat  for 
several  weeks  after  his  complaint 
was  removed. 

“  Amongst  our  former  acquaintan¬ 
ces  in  Naples  there  was  one  particu¬ 
larly  remarkable  for  his  insigiiiflcance 
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and  dullness  ;  the  most  ordinary 
and  open  situations  and  relations  of 
his  neighbours  were  to  him  impene¬ 
trable.  This  inortViisive  being  hap¬ 
pened  one  day  to  claim  the  rites  of 
hospitality  at  our  quiet  dwelling ; 
and  while  we  were  scarcely  bestow¬ 
ing  a  due  degree  of  politeness  on  his 
presence,  fate  would  have  it,  that  he 
should  thrust  the  sling  of  the  deepest 
anguish  into  the  heart  of  my  friend. 

“  He  related,  that,  as  a  friend  of 
the  family,  he  had  been  present  at 
V'iolantc’s  nuptials,  hi  very  thing  bad 
been  conducted  with  great  magni¬ 
ficence,  according  to  the  general 
custom,  and  nothing  had  tended  to 
damp  the  expectations  of  the  guests, 
save  the  pale  and  quiet  appearance  of 
V’iolantc,  a  circumstance  which  the 
narrator,  however,  imputed  to  a  na¬ 
tural  timidity  becoming  such  an  oc¬ 
casion.  The  bridegroom,  after  de¬ 
lighting  the  company  with  a  bur¬ 
lesque  execution  of  a  German  song, 
requested  Violante  to  sing  a  similar 
one  seriously,  that  the  guests  might 
decide  whether  her  bewitching  lips 
were  able  to  lend  harmony  to  such 
barbarous  compositions.  Fie  asked 
her  for  the  song  of  the  terrace,  by 
which  our  friend  suspected  he  meant 
to  designate  some  particular  evening. 
Violante  cast  an  expressive  look  up¬ 
on  her  betrothed,  and  said,  after  a 
short  silence,  with  marks  of  great 
astonishment,  *  If  you  wish  it !’ — 
She  then  sung,  and  sung  with  al¬ 
ways  increasing  emotion,  until  all 
present  were  affected ;  at  last,  her 
eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  and  she 
rushed  from  the  apartment  with 
audible  sobs.  She  has  not  been  seen 
since.  A  report  was  spread  that  she 
had  been  taken  ill,  but  no  doubt  was 
entertained  that  she  had  vanished 
from  her  father’s  house,  without 
leaving  any  trace  behind.’ 

“  Lindan’s  wounded  spirit  was  un¬ 
able  any  longer  to  conceal  the  source 
of  its  distress,  and  the  stranger  left 
us  that  very  evening.  My  friend 
and  1  sought  the  shades  of  the  park 
to  divert  our  minds  ;  he  at  last  broke 
our  long  silence,  saying,  *  That 
marriage  evening  of  Violante *8  has 
made  me  so  sad,  that  1  could  faucy 
I  heard  the  lovely  scared  dove  coo¬ 
ing  to  us  from  yonder  p’nei.’ 

**  He  had  scarcely  finished  these 
words,  when  wc  actually  heard  soft 
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lamentations  anil  animated  talking  * 
from  that  quarter ;  yea,  drawing 
nearer,  we  could  distinguish  Ger¬ 
man  sounds,  which  induced  us  to 
stand  and  listen  what  was  to  be  con¬ 
fided  to  an  Italian  evening  sky  in 
tones  to  us  so  familiar. 

“  ‘  Don't  weep,  don't  weep, — my 
dear  friend,’  said  a  lovely  voice, 
which  vibrated  but  too  sensibly  in 
Lindan's  heart.  *  I  tell  you  1  am 
now  all  your  own  again,  as  the  song 
has  it ;  do  you  remember  it  ?  I 
once  refused  to  sing  it  to  you,  but  I 
now  sing  it  in  my  dreams,  and  when 

I  am  awake - ' — Then  suddenly 

interrupting  her  own  song,  she 
whispered,  ‘  The  Frenchman  is  not 
near  us,  I  hope — he  cannot  be 
here, — you  know  I  dread  his  gibes, 
but  love  you  nevertheless  as  warmly 
as  ever.  Do  bear  with  me  patient- 
ly!' 

“  Lindan  threw  himself  into  my 
arras  with  great  emotion.  ‘  She  is 
here  !'  ejaculated  he  ;  ‘  she  speaks  to 
me, — she  still  loves  me !  Oh  come, 
come, — I'll  surprise  her  with  my 
presence.'  Drawing  nearer,  we 
perceived  Violante  embracing  tbe 
stem  of  a  pine-tree,  and  bathing  it 
with  her  tears.  '  Do  not  give  to  the 
tree  what  belongs  to  me,  my  sweet 
angel,*  said  Lindan,  his  voice  soften¬ 
ing  with  melancholy  joy  ;  ‘  it  com¬ 
prehends  thee  not;  the  rustling  of  its 
branches  is  its  only  answer ;  here  a 
true  heart  speaks  to  thee  through 
faithful  lips.' 

“  Violante  raised  herself  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  em harass¬ 
ment  in  her  manner.  She  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  recovered  her  composure,  and 
came  to  meet  us  with  all  the  airs  of 
the  gay  and  the  fashionable ;  she 
addressed  us  as  strangers,  in  the 
French  language,  and  spoke  to  us  on 
the  common  topics  of  court  conver¬ 
sation.  *  Violante,  what  ails  thee  ?* 
exclaimed  Lindan,  in  German.  *  He 
whom  thou  seekest  is  here, — the 
Frenchman  is  far  off.* 

'  “  ‘  Non,  ntonsieur,*  said  she,  in  a 
nmkl  voice;  ^  non,  monsieur  le 
chevalier,  croyez  moi,  je  vous  le  dis 
Iranohement,  jamais  je  ne  serais  a 
Yo«8*;and  hurrying  back  to  the  pine- 
tree,  she  embrac^  it,  whispering 
tenderly,  *  Deliver  me  from  his  per¬ 
secutions,  my  dear  German  friend. 
He  it  so  troublesome,  and  I  cannot 
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get  rid  of  him.  He  must  shun  thy 
valiant  arm^make  liiin  begone !’ 

“  The  evening  breeze  now  shook  the 
foliage  of  the  pine-tree,  ‘  EntcniWz 
vous  ce  qu'il  dit,  monsieur  ?"  re¬ 
sumed  Violante  ;  ‘  je  vous  prie  de 
vous  me'nager,  et  de  vous  retirer, 
cela  vous  fera  du  bien.'* 

“  Alas!  what  I  had  anticipated 
proved  but  too  true.  Her  accomp¬ 
lished  mind  was  deranged,  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  in  spite  of  all  endeavours 
to  cure  it.  When  Lindan  tried  to 
approach  her,  she  flew  from  him 
with  loud  screams  ;  but  though  she 
never  could  be  allured  into  the  house, 
she  never  passed  the  boundary  of  the 
grounds.  M'henever  she  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  answer  my  friend, 
she  always  did  so  in  the  French 
language, — made  use  of  the  choicest 
phrases,  and  continued  in  the  melan¬ 
choly  illusion  that  she  was  speaking 
to  the  chevalier ;  she,  on  the  other 
hand,  lavished  the  sweetest  caresses 
on  trees,' shrubs,  and  statues,  mis¬ 
taking  each  of  these  objects  for  the 
ardently  wished-for  Lindan. 

“  My  poor  friend  allowed  his  deep 
distress  to  prey  upon  his  vitals,  and 
the  rapid  decay  of  his  strength 
proved  his  only  comfort  for  the  in¬ 
surmountable  separation  from  a  mis¬ 
tress  who  lived  under  his  eye,  and 
continued  to  love  him  with  the 
tenderest  affection.  He  caused  a 
tomb  to  be  constructed  for  \’iolante 
and  himself ;  ‘  Here,  at  least,  we 
shall  find  rest  together !'  exclaimed 
he,  looking  at  the  finished  edifice, 
and  consecrating  it  with  a  plenteous 
offering  of  pious  tears.  Violante  one 
day  finding  him  alone  in  this  place, 
shewed  less  timidity ;  she  even  began 
to  talk  German  to  him,  and  said  at 
last,  ‘  If  you  would  not  think  me 
mad,  my  dear  sir,  I  could  almost  feel 
inclined  to  tell  you  that  you.  remind 
me  of  my  dear,  oh,  so-much-belovei! 
Lindan.*  A  ray  of  hope  gliromered 
in  his  soul ;  but  dark  distraction 
suddenly  spreading  its  infatuating 
wings  over  her  poor  mind  again,  she 
flew  from  him,  uttering  a  scream  o 
terror.  This  same  thing  has  often 
happened  since  ;  and  Lindan  sp^os 
whole  days  near  the  tomb,  in  order 
to  catch  on  this  spot,  which 
proaching  sacrifice  seems  to 
nallowed,  tbe  few  bright  momcn 
which  flash  through  Violante  s  nii 
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“  Callcil  to  Germany  on  bubinessof 
importance,  I  took  leave  of  Inna,  as 
if  for  ever.  Poor  Violante  will  have 
found  rest  long  ere  iny  return.  Al¬ 
ready  her  tender  spirit  strove  pain¬ 
fully  to  free  itself  of  its  earthly 
bonds,  and  to  fly  to  where  eternal 
truth  and  loVe  for  ever  reign." 

Bernwald  ceased,  and  a  melan¬ 


choly  silence  prevailed  throughout 
the  company,  when  something  was 
heard  rustling  against  the  window  ; 
the  i>erson  nearest  to  it  threw  o[)en 
the  sash,  and  a  beautiful  white  dove 
was  seen  looking  in,  and  then  di¬ 
recting  its  flight  straight  towards 
heaven. 


GASTON  U£  BLONDKVILI.E 


Thk  appearance  of  a  work  from 
the  pen  of  a  first-rate  author  is,  in 
these  literary  days,  a  matter  of  no 
small  interest ;  but  when  the  pro¬ 
duction  issues,  as  it  were,  from  the 
grave,  —  when  we  know  that  the 
hand  whose  efforts  for  our  instruc¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  we  are  no»v, 
and  for  the  first  time,  enjoying, 
has  long  since  been  mouldering  in 
the  dust,  we  are  filled,  not  merely 
with  the  usual  glow  of  gratitude, 
which  every  pleasing  composition 
ought  to  excite  in  us  towards  its 
author,  but  with  a  reverential  and 
mournful  affection,  for  the  departed 
soul  who  profits  us  even  in  death,  by 
bequeathing  to  us  a  picture  of  itself 
in  its  most  elevated  moments.  Mrs 
lladcliffe  has  long  borne  undisputed, 
and  almost  solitary  sway,  over  the  re¬ 
gions  of  romance ;  and  the  book  we 
shall  now  refer  to  is  certainly  one  of 
her  own  magical  writing.  If  exter¬ 
nal  evidence  were  needed  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  latter  position,  it  would 
find  sufficient  support  in  the  intrin¬ 
sic  worth  of  the  composition.  Gas¬ 
ton  de  Bloudeville,  without  being  so 
diffuse  as  any  pf  the  other  romances 
of  Mrs  Radcliffe,  is  at  least  equally 
powerful,  passage  for  passage,  with 
the  best  of  them ;  and  accordingly 
it  is  clear,  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
power  of  the  work,  from  its  greater 
concentration,  must  be  far  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  that  of  the  rest,  how¬ 
ever  beautiful  these  may  be,  perhaps 
in  respect  of  qualities  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  volumes  under  review. 
'Hie  1  talian,  which  was  the  last  work 
Mrs  lladcliffe  published  before  her 
death,  showed  her  to  be  iqaking 
rapid  advances  towards  that  style  of 
composition,  which,  without  giving 


too  much,  yet  leaves  nothing  to  bo 
desired.  She,  in  that  most  appalling 
story,  rejected  tlie  light  poetry  with 
which  its  predecessors  had  been  so 
freely  interspersed  ;  and  she,  more¬ 
over,  kept  a  stricter  rein  over  her 
descriptive  powers  than  she  ever  had 
done  before.  She  avoided  long  |Mir- 
ticulars  of  rural  scenery,  and  tedious 
trackings  of  the  agitated  mind,  from 
one  terrible  or  sorrowful  imagination 
to  another.  She,  in  fact,  left  more 
to  the  fancy  of  the  reader  ;  and  the 
consequence  was  naturally  most  fa¬ 
vourable.  W e  arc  in  general  better 
pleased  with  what  we  discover  our¬ 
selves,  than  with  any  thing  pointed 
out  to  us  by  others ;  and  a  skilful 
author  will  make  no  scruple  of  ad¬ 
ministering  to  this  human  vanity  as 
often  as  possihle,  by  confining  him¬ 
self  in  a  great  measure  to  leading 
Itoints,  by  which  tlie  mind  of  the 
reader  is  directed  towards  the  lesser 
particulars  of  what  is  alluded  to  ; 
and  if  these  points  arc  neither  too 
few',  nor  too  irregularly  determined, 
he  who  reads  is  at  once  led  to  dis¬ 
cover  all  the  minutia?,  which  the 
author,  though  he  omitted  them, 
never  intended  to  conceal,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  cheated  into  the  agree¬ 
able  belief,  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  delight  springs  up  in  his  ovnt 
bosom,  from  sources  hid  even  from 
the  magic  wand  of  the  enchanter. 
The  Italian  is  an  eminent  example 
of  this  consummate  species  of  skill 
in  romance- writing,  and  (lastuii  de 
Blonde ville  is  anotlKT  instance  evc*n 
still  more  striking.  No  extracts 
will  here  be  given;  for  tlioee  who 
have  read  Mrs  lladclifte  will  at  once 
give  credence  to  any  thing  good  oi 
her  ;  and  those  who  have  not,  ought 
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U>  take  their  crs:  view  oi  her,  ia  :t»e 
avfid  calm  or  taoMiit  ot  her  owq 
wosdrous  pages,  raUier  ibar»  imiiis: 
the  petty  bo:^  of  a  Mazazice.  To 
the  rooDance,  a  series  of  good  poems 
is  appefided ;  atuj^  there  can  few 
persons  of  taste,  who  will  not  re¬ 
joice  at  this  inooration,  on  the  aa> 
thor's  former  mode  of  publishirig  her 
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poetic  tif'islons.  As  ihev  are,  they 
^  mot:  beautiful ;  but  iairoduced 
in  a  uie,  even  thciich  forcible  coa- 
r^ted  with  it,  they  wvHild  have  beta 
lil-piaoevl,  and  therefore  ill-esrceiE- 
ed  ;  which  could  not  hive  occurred, 
without  the  greatest  injusdce  harm^ 
been  done  by  some  partf  or  other,  to 
their  very  superior  meri*:.  B. 


[The  languor  of  this  hot  month  will,  wc  tru?*,  be  ctir  ajvlogy,  if  it  is  nccessarr 
cfiVr  o*;c,  for  deTirting  so  far  from  cur  usual  cc-arse,  as  lo  u:sert'so  shcrt  aad  deticfaoi 
anecdotes  as  the  followiag  : — ] 


ORIGINAL  AXiCDOTIS  OF  LORO  BYRON,  &C. 


Lord  Btfron*  His  Lordship  was 
sometimes  fend  of  indulging  a  mall- 
cions  propensity  of  setting  his  friends 
at  cross  purposes.  He,  Rogers,  and 
Moore,  were  members  of  a  club,  in 
which  extravagant  expenditure  was 
frequently  resorted  to.  Mr  Rogers 
having  latterly  given  up  all  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  said  club,  in  hb  capa¬ 
city  of  friendly  counsellor  of  Moore, 
be  strongly  advised  him  to  do  so 
likewise.  The  latter  promised  ac- 
qakscence  as  soon  as  some  pecunia¬ 
ry  matters  betwixt  him  and  the 
club  should  be  arranged.  In  the 
meantime,  at  Mr  R.’s  further  re¬ 
quest,  be  promised  not  to  attend  a 
supper  pany  of  the  club  that  even¬ 
ing:  happening  to  meet  Byron 
afterwards,  his  Lordship’s  superior 
influence  prevailed,  and  secur^  Mr 
Moore’s  attendance,  but  upon  the 
stipulation,  that  Rogers,  (at  whose 
uble  they  were  to  dine  the  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon  previous  to  their  going 
to  Drury- Lane  Theatre,)  should  not 
be  informed  of  it.  Mr  Moore  was 
punctual  to  the  hour ;  not  so  his 
LiOrdsliip,  who,  instead,  sent  a  card  to. 
Mr  Rogers,  suting,  that  “  Moore 
and  he  had  had  such  hard  doings  at 
the  club  last  night,  as  must  really 
plead  his  excuse  of  absence.”  Mr 
R.  with  some  expression  of  chagrin, 
handed  the  card  to  Moore,  who,  in 
his  turn,  had  no  alternative  but  that 
of  a  candid  explanation  of  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Byron  came,  however, 
in  hk  cariiage  in  proper  time  to  con¬ 
vey  them  to  the  theatre,  and,  in  their 
way  thither,  Rogers  and  Moore 
read  him  sucli  a  lecture  on  hb  reck¬ 
less  conduct,  that  when  the  vehicle 


stoppetl  at  the  walls  of  Drary,  h!i 
Lordship  instantly  sprang  out  of  i;, 
and  disappeared  for  the  remaindtr  of 
the  evening. 

Mutual  Mystification. — A  celebra¬ 
ted  Orientalist,  political  econoniisi, 
loetaphysician,  and  divine,  itc.  meir.- 
ber  of  a  Provincial  University  in 
Scotland,  being  asked  if  he  had  read 
Mr  Owen’s  plans  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  society,  replied,  “  Yes ;  he 
‘  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  work."  “  .\nd 
did  you  understand  it.'”  “  No,  but 
th«^  I  am  upsides  with  Aim,  for  I 
have  sent  him  a  copy  of  my  Essay 
on  the  Trinity.” 

Meridian. — The  custom  of  taking 
a  “  meridian,”  otherwise  a  dram  of 
ardent  spirits  in  the  forenoon,  once 
too  prevalent  in  Scotland,  has  now 
fortunately  fallen  into  desuetude,  or 
is  at  most  confined  to  the  labouring 
classes,  :f  we  except  Glasgow  and  I  or- 
far.  There,  among  several  members 
of  the  legal  and  mercantile  profes¬ 
sions,  the  odious  habit  is  not  yet  abo- 
lisl  i.  Two  worthy  citiaens  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  one  Mr  B - ,  a  merchant,  the 

other  Mr  .M - ,  a  member  of  a 

banking  establishment,  i^erc  wont  to 
meet,  punctual  as  the  sun-ilial,  to 
time  and  place,  and  drink  their  “ 
ridian.**  But  it  was  Mr  M.  s  peculiar 
hard  fate,  on  his  return,  to  be  jibe^l 
by  his  sober  companions  of  the  count¬ 
ing-house.  “  Stolen  waters  art 
sweet and  it  was  all  to  no  purpo^ 
that  Mr  M.  swore  he  had 
nothing  stronger  than  water  ^ 
blessed  day ;  but  his  companions  s 
the  ledgers  ihouffht,  like  * 

cronies,  “  O,  villain.!  your  lips  ^ 
not  yet  wiped  since  last  you  drau  > 


and  tb^T  saiJ,  “  I'niT  turn  your 
bretth  as!iW,  Mr  M.,  for  it  is  quite 
fv^tiJemiaL*'  His  co-poucor»  Mr 
B.,  knew  of  this,  ami  getting  into 
pecuniirT  embarrassiDenK,  as  all 
dram^ilnnkitig  merchants  sooner  or 
laier  must,  the  following  dialogue 
took  place  one  osoming  soon  al'ter : 

A/r  B.  1  hare  discorered  a  recipe 
for  the  smell  of  brandy. 

3/r  3/.  Have  you,  by - ? 

A/r  B.  Imleed  I  have,  Mr  M., 
and  it  is  at  your  service. 

Mr  3/.  You  are  an  excellent  fel¬ 
low,  by  — ;  ril  give  you  iwo  gills 
when  we  meet  this  forenoon. 

Mr  B.  Thanks ;  and  perhaps 
you  11  do  me  another  favour. 

Mr  3/.  Name  it,  only  name  it, 
man  ! 

Mr  B,  MTiy,  it  is  only  to  use 
your  influence  with  the  good  folks 
in  vour  bank  to  get  this  bit  of  paper 
melted. 

Mr  3/.  Count  it  as  done,  my  good 
fellow,.^UQt  it  as  done*  man  ! 

(Scene  II.  of  this  dramatic  piece 
occurs  in  a  tavern,  the  time  meri¬ 
dian,  and  a  gill  of  brandy  on  the 
table.) 

Mr  B.  Here's  to  your  good  health, 
Mr  M. 

Mr  3f.  Thanks  to  you,  Mr  B. ; 
here's  to  your  health,  and  there  are 
the  proceeds  of  your  bill.  Now,'  my 
good  fellow,  now  for  your  prevenla- 
tire  to  the  smell  of  the  brandy. 

Mr  B.'.O,  aye,  f  rings  the  bell,  and 
enter  waiUr,)  \Vaiter,  bring  me  the 
thingumbob  1  told  you  of. 

Mr  M.  By  G — ,  B.  it's  a  grand 
discovery  ;  how  the  deuce,  man,  did 
you  hit  upon  it }  ( re-enter  traiter 
icith  another  gill  measure.  J 

Mr  B-  Here  it  is,  Mr  M. ;  just 
take  a  glass  of  this  here  rum.  It 
will,  to  a  dead  certainty,  put  away 
the  smell  of  your  brand}f  ! 

More  Punning. — A  wholesale 
grocer  in  Aberdeen,  being  lately  em¬ 
ployed  in  raising  a  barrel  of  sugar 
to  an  upper  apartment  in  bis  premi¬ 
ses,  by  means  of  a  crane,  or  joist,  in 
common  parlance,  a  jeest,  unluckily 
the  machinery  gave  way,  and  the 
barrel,  according  to  the  laws  of  gra- 
▼itadon,  bound^,  with  a  Jbcilis  de- 
scensus,  to  its  formex  station.  A 
young  wine-merchant  in  the  iroroc- 

VOI,.  XTIfl. 


diitc  neighbourhood,  famed  for  wtc 
and  pun,  staiidiDg.at  the  door  of  hia 
counting-house,  eyeing  the  procesa. 
now  stepped  forward  to  the  scenek 
and  coolly  exclaimed,  “  Well,  I  meuer 
before  knete  so  sudden  ajidl  of  sugar.** 
The  owner,  in  no  humour  to  relish 
a  joke,  remarked,  that  the  accident 
was  of  no  jesting  nature,  to  which 
the  inveterate  punster  instantly  re^ 
plieil,  “  You  have  no  great  reason 
to  complain,  since  you  must  readily 
admit,  that,  on  the  present  occasion, 
you  were  the  tirst  to  crock  a  jest ! 

A  uajf  to  do  better. — The  Eng¬ 
lish  commercial  travellers  have  be¬ 
come  almost  proverbial  for  their  love 
of  gourmanJ^e,  exemplifled  in  their 
incessant  talking  of  the  qualities  of 
inns,  and  rightly-cooked  dishes.  The 
late  Mr  L.,  weU  known  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  room,  was  so  notorious  in 
his  liking  ol*  roast  pig  for  dinner, 
that  rather  than  push  forward ,  on  a 
journey,  to  expedite  business,  he  baa 
been  known  to  prolong  his  stay  al 
an  inn  for  no  better  purpose  than 
that  of  participating  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  whole  choice  Utter.  In 
after  years,  Mr  L.  got  into  such 
sorry  circumsunces,  as  compelled 
him  sometimes  to  accept  a  dinner-in* 
vitation,  proffered  in  charity,  from 
individuals  whom  he  had  formerly 
met  on  more  equal  terms.  Dne  of 
those  meeting  Mr  L.  one  morning, 
accosted  him  thus,  **  Come  ai^ 
uke  pot-luck  with  roe  to-ilay,  if  you 
cannot  do  better.**  Mr  L.  assented. 
On  being  usheretl,  at  the  hour  a|K 
pointed,  into  the  mansion  of  his 
quonilam  friend,  and  seeing  the  din- 
ner-Uble  set  for  two  only,  with  only 
a  single  dish,  consisting  of  a  joint  of 
roast-mutton  upon  it,  he  instantly 
retreated,  saying,  “  llootl  aftemocm, 
Mr  M. ;  1  now  see  that  I  cam  do  bH^ 
Ur.** 

A  Private  £’ar/A^MaA*e.— Com¬ 
mercial  travellers,  domiciled  at  inns, 
do  not  always  ntake  Sunday  a.  day 
of  rest,  although  the  b^,  tbe'op- 
der-book,  and  other  insignia  of  of¬ 
fice,  tafely  stowed  in  some  quiet 
comer,  yet  a  heavy  bill  and  an 
aching  head  on.  Monday,  prove  aid 
moroentoet  of  the  ha^  work  in 
which  their  owners  had  been  enga¬ 
ged.  A  rainy  Sunday,  in  particular^ 
is  sure  to  benefit  tne  landlord,  by 
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making  the  “  stout  gentleman***  a 
good  customer.  One  Saturday  late¬ 
ly,  two  cronies,  an  Englishman  and 
a  Scotchman,  met  at  the  inn  of  a 
northern  burgh,  and  were  so  unsocial 
as  to  separate  after  breakfast  on 
Sunday  morning,  with  'the  view  of 
spending  the  rest  of  the  day  among 
tneir  respective  friends  in  the  place, 
and  of  avoiding  the  dinner-party  in 
the  commercial  room.  The  English¬ 
man  returned  to  the  inn  about  ten 
in  the  evening,  and  slipped  up  stairs 
quietly  to  his  bed-room.  The  Scotch¬ 
man  followed  his  friend*s  example 
about  eleven,  but,  during  the  nignt, 
he  awoke,  and  found  himself  stuck 
fast  betwixt  his  bed-side  and  the 
bed-room  wall.  With  a  bruised 
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arm,  it  cost  him  some  labour  to  ex¬ 
tricate  himself  from  that  position. 
Sawney,  however,  resolved  to  be  si¬ 
lent  a^ut  this  affair,  assured  that 
its  recital  would  only  provoke  his 
friend  to  exclaim,  “  Oh !  you  had 
got  too  much  of  the  Provost’s  wine 
yesterday.**  But,  somewhat  to  his 
surprise,  and  greatly  to  his  relief, 
when  they  met  at  breakfast,  the 

Englishman  exclaimed,  “  By - 

there  must  have  been  an  earthquake 
here,  for,  during  the  night,  1  found 
myself  jolted  in  my  bed  into  a  sit¬ 
ting  posture.**  On  this,  Sawney 
instantly  related  his  own  mishap, 
and  agreed  most  readily  with  his 
friend,  that  there  viuht  have  been  an 
earthquake  ! 


WILLIAM  DOUGLAS;  OB  THE  SCOTTISH  EXlLESf. 


We  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  this 
book,  and  have  been  not  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed  by  its  perusal.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  an  attempt  to  give  novelty  to 
a  subject  which  has  already  been 
presented  in  every  possible  light, 
and  in  which  every  possible  modi¬ 
fication  of  opinion  has  already  been 
embodied,  either  in  history,  romance, 
or  song.  The  darker,  or  the  more 
ridiculous  features  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  character, — their  strange  and 
insane  enthusiasm,  which  would  be 
ludicrous,  but  from  the  dreadful 
consequences  to  which  it  led, — their 
fantastic  and  absurd  interpretations 
of  Scripture, — their  abuse  of  the 
language  of  Holy  Writ,  have  already 
been  pourtrayed  with  a  powerful 
and  unsparing  pencil,  although  not 
without  a  feeling  of  the  su&rings 
which  had  thus  shaken  from  their 
aeat  minds  of  no  ordinary  capacity 
and  vigour,  and  not  without  an  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  noble  and  exalted 
motives  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
these  enthusiasts  were  actuated.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  better  parts  of 
the  j^aracter  of  the  Covenanters  have 
been  no  less  anxiously  and  elaborate¬ 
ly  detailed,  both  by  faistoruins  and 
novelists,  who,  forgetting  their  ab¬ 
surdities  in  their  constancy  and  re¬ 


solution,  and  forgiving  their  occa¬ 
sional  extravagancies,  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  soundness  of  their 
views  in  politics  and  church-govern¬ 
ment,  have  dwelt  with  delight  on 
their  eloquence,  their  patience  under 
affliction,  their  stern  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  adherence  to  the  views  they 
had  adopted,  and  the  resources  of 
mind  which  they  exhibited,  under 
the  most  adverse  and  unpromising 
circumstances.  That  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  on  both 
sides  every  one  seems  now  to  be 
aware ;  and  an  impartial  and  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  character  of 
the  times  is  perhaps  still  a  desidera¬ 
tum  in  literature.  But,  most  assu¬ 
redly,  that  task  is  not  likely  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  author  of  this  novel, 
who,  with  all  his  professions  of  im¬ 
partiality,  has  aaopted  the 
limited  and  party  views  with  ms 
predecessors ;  and  unfortunately, 
without  illustrating  these  views,  as 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  by  any 
novelty  of  arrangement,  or  felicity  o 
illustration.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  a 
novel,  as  a  series  of  events,  connect¬ 
ed  together  by  any  common  bearing, 
containing  any  progressive 
the  book  Is  utterly  defective,  wd  in 
this  respect  decidedly  inferior 
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many  of  the  much-abused  offspring  suddenly  into  a  new  and  more  dangeroui 
of  the  Minerva  Press,  from  which,  course.  Nothing  could  be  more  sublimi 
it  seems,  the  author  is  so  anxious  to  romantic  than  the  scene  which  now 
distinguish  and  sequestrate  this  presented  itself.  It  seemed  ns  if  some 
moral  publication.  '1  here  are  many  mighty  convulsion  of  Nature  had  tom 
passages  of  interest, — some  speeches  asunder,  and  had  laid  open  iu 

of  considerable  eloquence,  though  ho'*'‘^l*  m  the  light  of  day.  On  eithei 
generally  redundant  in  expression :  f***’*^*  cr»gs  rising  on  crags  towered  tc 

and  some  extremely  animated  scenes  ^®*'^*"*  Behind  and  before,  the  view 

of  battle  and  -warlike  adventure:  by  abrupt  precip.ee., 

u  .  -  1  .V  1  /  which  seemed  to  shut  up  the  passage, 

V,  .  I  J  ®  1!  9^*  and  to  deny  all  egress  to  the  awe*struck 

which  loiters  ami  retroptles.  with-  traveller;  and,  at  this -moment,  it  was 
(mt  mercy.  1  he  author  has  also  rendered  still  more  tremendous  by  a 
thought  proper^  to  encumber  the  thick  fog,  which,  resting  on  the  top  of 
high-road  of  his  story  by  several  the  mountain,  gave  an  undefined  appear- 
puerile  and  unnecessary  episodes,  ance  of  immensity  to  its  height.  The 
which,  like  toll-gates  upon  a  turn-  way,  which  was  not  broad  enough  to 
pike,  detain  the  reader  till  he  has  admit  of  two  horses  a.breast,  had,  in 
paid  the  penalty  of  patience  to  no  some  places,  been  cut  with  considerable 
small  amount.  Such  is  the  account  labour  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  wound 
of  an  island  all  flowing  with  milk  a^ong  the  face  of  a 

and  honey,  and  inhabited  by  sundry  mountain,  which  rose  almost  perixindi- 
unsophisticated  and  Utopian  per-  cularly  from  the  bed  of  the  rivulet, 
sonagea,  on  which  the  exiles  of  Ais 

Tale  are  ahiowrecked  and  in  which  General,”  Mid  Cumin  jocularly. 

1  aie  are  anipwecKeu,  «na  m  wnicn  ..  Covenant 

the  author  like  honest  Dogbeiry, 

has  found  U  in  his  heart  to^  place  ?  Would  you  be  as  successful  in 
j  **  tediousness  upon  us.  your  attack  as  you  told  me  this  morning 

\V  e  do  not  think  we  should  do  you  knew  how  to  be  in  its  defence  ?” 
our  readers  any  favour,  or  the  author  “  Thank  my  surs,”  replied  Daven- 
any  service,  by  an  analysis  of  bis  port,  **  they  are  too  busy  just  now  cant- 
Tale,  but  we  shall  extract  from  his  ing  and  praying,  and  wrestling  in  spirit 
work  one  or  two  passages,  exhibiting  for  a  miraculous  interposition,  to  think 
some  power  of  conception  and  de-  of  the  human  means  in  their  power, 
scriptioo.  oth^wise  we  might  have  hot  work.  The 

The  following  describes  the  re-  fools  I  if  they  had  but  one  gram  of  com- 
treat  of  Sir  John  Davenport,  the  ‘•'‘J  ™‘«''t  not  only  force 

military  commander  of  James  II.,  our  prisoners  from  ua,  but  send  ui  all  a- 

through  a  defile  in  possession  of  the  .  u  • 

Covenanters.  The  extract  is  long,  “  ‘  !,r7L 

but  Its  interest  would  be  injured  by  have  Ungered 

any  abridgement.  too  long  on  the  rood.” 

The  road  through  w'hich  the  troop  had  “  What  I  are  your  nerves  shaken  by 
to  travel  was  circuitous  and  difficult,  these  horrors  asked  Sir  John,  with  a 
sometimes  winding  among  the  hills,  and  smile.  **  Remember,  man,  under  whose 
sometimes  rising  over  steep  ascents ;  and  auspices  you  are.—- JV’ii  despirondmm 
having  halted  for  some  time  in  a  lonely  Teucro  dues  et  ausj^  Teuero** 

valley  to  rest  their  horses.  It  was  not  till  “  Look  there !  look  there  I”  cried  the 

pretty  late  in  the  afternoon  that  they  ar*  Sheriff ;  “  as  I’m  a  living  man,  there 
rived  at  a  difficult  path,  which  formed  are  human  figures  moving  in  the  mist  !** 
the  only  pass  into  the  low  ground.  Da-  Some  travellers,**  returned  he,  care- 

venport  bad  obeerved  it  in  the  morning  lessly.  “  If  they  wait  not  till  we  gain 

with  a  soldier's  ^e,  and  bad  remarked  to  the  top,  woe  betide  them.  Your  ieara, 
his  friend  the  Sheriff,  that,  with  a  single  my  friend,  are  s  more  magnifying  ac¬ 
company  of  well-disciplined  men,  he  dium  than  the  mist  itself.** 
could  defend  it  against  all  the  foroee  of  “  Nay,  but.  General,  it  ie  no  joke,** 

the  kingdom.  replied  the  other,  to  great  alairo*  ^  i 

It  was,  ki  truth,  a  formidable  road,  see  a  large  body  of  armed  men.  I  eon- 
even  for  peaceful  passengers.  After  ccal  them  from  you  {  but  look  now,  and 
meandering  for  some  time  through  a  judge  for  yourself.** 
nigged  and  deep  defile,  along  the  edge  of  Cumin,  who  was  foremost,  by  moving 

a  brawling  mountain-stream,  it  turned  a  little  to  one  side,  o|jened  to  the  Ce* 
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neral  a  view  of  a  considerable  corps  sta-  **  Deliver  up  your  prisoners,”  said 
tioned  on  a  ridge  directly  in  front ;  and  Wallace.  “  Lay  down  your  arms,  and 
although  they  could  only  be  dimly  seen  give  us  a  pledge  of  indemnity.  If  you 
through  the  mist,  it  was  too  plain  they  do  this,  you  shall  depart  in  peace.” 
were  enemies.  He  changed  colour,  and  “  Lay  down  our  arms  !”  cried  Forbes, 
looked  anxiously  back  at  his  men.  Be-  “  What !  to  rebels  and  fanatics  !  1  shall 
ing  at  the  head  of  the  column,  he  had  sooner  have  my  brains  blown  out.  To 
now  advanced  more  than  midway  up  the  the  attack.  General !  To  the  attack  !” 
precipice ;  but  his  troops  were  straggling  “  Moderate  your  fury,'  young  man  !’* 
and  without  caution,  up  the  as-  said  Davenport  with  a  frown.  “  At 
cent,  forming  a  long  broken  line  as  far  your  peril  stir  a  step  till  you  are  order, 
as  the  road  could  be  seen,  the  rear  files  ed.** 

still  coming  one  by  one  into  view  from  Then  addressing  Wallace,  he  said  with 
behind  a  jutting  crag.  assumed  composure,  “  We  w’ill  grant 

He  halted,  and  passed  the  order  to  you  all  you  ask  but  the  indignity  of  sur. 
close  to  the  front.  This  spread  a  sudden  rendering  our  arms.  This  is  what  you 
alarm  ;  and  the  command  being  prompt-  ought  not  to  require,  for  your  own  sakes. 
ly  obeyed,  he  moved  cautiously  forward.  For  if  you  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers 
when  a  quick  turn  of  the  road  presented  against  you,  the  day  of  vengeance  may 
to  his  eye  an  appalling  sight.  Numbers  come.  Suppose  you  that  a  forced  pro- 
of  people  in  arms  were  now  distinctly  raise  of  indemnity  would  secure  you  from 
seen  posted  to  the  right  and  left,  and  in  the  rage  of  a  dishonoured  soldiery  and  an 
front,  so  as  completely  to  obstruct  the  insulted  Government  ?” 
passage.  “  Do  you  threaten,  then,  to  break  the 

“  Dash  on !  dash  on  !**  cried  Daven-  engagement  which  necessity  may  now 
port  to  the  Sheriff,  “  or  allow  me  to  compel  you  to  make  with  us?”  asked 
pass.”  Wallace  indignantly.  “  This  is  at  least 

«  It  is  impossible,”  returned  the  plain  speaking,  and  we  must  take  our 
other ;  “  we  shall  all  be  butchered  to  a  measures  accordingly.” 
man.”  “  Do  your  worst,”  cried  Davenport; 

“  It  is  our  only  chance,  however,”  “  but  remember  your  two  friends  are  in 
rejoined  he.  “  I’he  road  is  too  narrow  our  power,  and  if  one  shot  be  fired,  they 
to  suffer  our  horses  to  turn.”  are  dead  men.” 

“  Let  us  leave  our  horses,  and  scram-  So  saying,  he  gave  instant  orders  that 
ble  up  the  rocks.  We  shall  soon  reach  the  prisoners  should  be  passed  to  the 
the  top,  and  force  our  way  through  that  front.  This  command,  owing  to 
undisciplined  rabble,”  cried  Ensign  For-  narrowness  of  the  path,  was  obeyed  with 
bes.  some  difficulty ;  and  in  the  mean  time 

“  No,  no  !  let  us  dismount  and  re-  the  conference  proceeded.  ^ 

treat,”  exclaimed  another.  “We  shall  “  Kill  the  prisoners,  say  ye  ?”  ci^ 
find  our  way  over  the  hills.”  Sandy  Donaldson,  who  stood  by  ”  al- 

“  Nay,  ■  gentlemen,  I  see  it  will  not  lace’s  side.  “  Ay,  ay,  we  ken  what  to 
do,”  said  Davenport,  after  a  moment’s  think  o’  that  blaw-flum.  I  dare  ye  to 
reflection.  “  We  are  in  a  complete  lay  a  single  han*  on  them.  Down  ye 
snare,  and  must  try  to  negotiate.”  wad  gang  lith  and  limb,  into  that  au  u 

At  this  instant  he  was  startled  by  a  pit  there ;  and  deeper,  deeper  still  w 
voice  immediately  above  him  calling  his  gang  your  trembling  souls,  down,  down, 
name  ;  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  a  youth  down,  into  the  pit  without  a  bottom^, 
of  manly  appearance,  attended  by  several  Hegh,  sirs,  what  a  tumble  ye  wad  * 
others,  all  well  armed,  standing  on  a  “  Bridle  that  tongue  of  yours,  • 
projecting  rock,  which  completely  com-  aldson,”  said  Wallace.  “  It  is  ' 
manded  his  position.  It  was  young  to  exult  over  an  enemy  who  is  in  o 
Wallace.  power.” 

“  General,”  said  he,  in  a  firm  but  po-  “  But  it  angers  me,”  rctui^  • 
litc  tone,  *•  you  wish  to  negotiate ;  and  hear  them  try  to  scar  us  wi*  *"**^.  , 

•  we  are  ready  to  meet  you  on  easier  terms  bugs.  Na,  na,  we’re  owre  auld  i  * 
than  you  probably  expect,  seeing  that  be  ta’en  wi’  caff  I— Lay  hands  oii  ^ 
you  are  entirely  in  our  power,  and  have  prisoners,  truly  !  I  ken  ye  ^  ' 

so  long  an  arrear  of  injuries  and  provoca-  &r  John.-— Ye’re  no  sae  *^next' 

tions  to  discharge.  But  we  thirst  not  for  warld,  and  ye’re  no  sae  keen  o  tM  * 
your  Wood,  and  you  shall  see  how  Chris-  and  as  little  reason  bae  ye  to  be 
titns  can  act.”  o*t.”  --nnort 

“  You  speak  boldly,  young  man,”  re-  **  Peace,  fellow!” 
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And  think  ye  this  laddie's  our  lead¬ 
er  ?**  asked  Donaldson.  Worthy 

though  he  is  to  be  at  our  head,  as  ony 
that  ever  steppit  on  neat's  leather,  we 
ha'e  a  better  l^er  than  him." 

Send  for  him  then,  tltat  I  may  con¬ 
fer  with  him,"  said  the  General. 

Sandy  answered  by  bursting  into  a 
horse  laugh  ;  and  then  composing  him¬ 
self  to  a  more  serious  frame,  The 
leader  1  mean,"  he  said  solemnly,  is 
ane  that  led  you  there,  and  led  us  here. 
He  watches  owre  his  ain,  and  will  save 
his  twa  servants  frae  you  red-coats,— 
raging  tigers  though  ye  be,  even  as  he 
saved  Daniel  frae  the  mouth  o*  the  lions, 
in  their  very  den." 

Heed  not  his  impertinence.  Gene¬ 
ral,”  replied  Wallace.  “  His  tongue  is 
quite  uncontrollable ;  but  he  s[)eaks  the 
truth,  when  he  says  I  have  no  title  to  the 
character  of  a  leader  here  ;  and  as  I  wish 
not  to  take  on  myself  the  responsibility 
of  managing  this  important  conference 
without  advice,  you  will  excuse  me  till  I 
consult  with  others  of  more  wisdom  and 
experience.  Meanwhile,  I  trust  the 
prisoners  will  be  treated  kindly."  ^ 

It  will  be  the  fault  of  your  own  peo¬ 
ple  if  they  are  not,”  replied  the  General. 

But  in  your  absence  1  fear  mischief." 

“  Nay,  1  pledge  myself,”  returned  the 
other,  that  there  will  be  no  violence  on 
our  part,  unless  provoked.  By  all  that 
is  sacred,  Donaldson,"  added  he  private¬ 
ly  to  Sandy,  be  quiet,  and  keep  within 
bounds.  These  taunts  of  yours  are  base 
and  ungenerous ;  and  then  think  what  is 
at  stake — the  safety  of  those  who  are  so 
dear  to  you  as  well  as  to  me." 

“  I'll  do  my  best,  Mr  William,”  re¬ 
turned  the  garulous  Covenanter,  with  a 
shrug ;  but  ye  had  better  no  bide  lang 
out  o*  the  gate,  for  ye  ken  my  tongue's 
quite  uncontrolluble,' 

Wallace  had  not  been  gone  many 
minutes,  when  Donaldson,  who,  in  his 
present  humour,  felt  the  restraint  of  si¬ 
lence,  which,  in  obedience  to  his  young 
master's  injunctions,  he  had  determined 
to  impose  on  himself,  quite  intolerable, 
began  to  utter  his  gibes  against  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  his  companions,  speaking  at  first 
in  an  under  tone,  and  gradually  raising 
his  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Da¬ 
venport,  whose  impatient  temper  could  ill 
brook  the  coarse  raillery  of  which  he  per* 
oeived  himself  to  be  the  butt,  while  it 
:was  his  policy  not  only  to  bear  all  in  si¬ 
lence  himself,  but  to  impose  silence  on 
his  men.  At  last,  however,  the  Cove¬ 
nanter  stumbled  upon  something  which 
so  galled  and  chafed  the  imperious  Cava¬ 
lier,  that  he  lost  all  self-command,  and 
giving  way  to  his  passion,  retaliate  on 


his  tormentor  with  loud  oaths  and  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets. 

This  was  marrow  to  Donaldson's 
bones ;  and  after  the  burst  of  impotent 
fury  had  expended  itself,  he  renewed  the 
attack  on  his  part. 

“  There  stand  you,  Sir  John  Daven¬ 
port  by  name,”  cried  he,  “  ane  o'  the 
arrantest  oppressors  and  bloodiest  perse¬ 
cutors  o'  auld  Scotland  and  the  Covenant 
that  ever  drew  the  breath  o'  life.  Ye  hu'e 
ridden  frae  east  to  west,  and  frae  nortli 
to  south,  wi'  malice  in  your  heart,  and  a 
sword  in  your  hand  reeking  wi’  the  life¬ 
blood  o'  the  saints ye  ha'e  sent  spies  to 
betray  us,  and  soldiers  to  ferret  us,  and 
tax-gathers  to  fleece  us,— ye  ha'e  spulzied 
our  gear, — ye  ha'e  shut  up  our  kirks,— 
ye  ha’e  thrown  our  ministers  into  prison, 
—ye  ha'e  put  our  meetings  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  o'  God  under  public  bann,— na,  ye 
ha’e  done  to  us  what  the  wicked  Hazael 
of  old  did  to  the  Israelites :  Our  young 
men  ye  ha'e  slain  wi'  the  sword,  you  ha'e 
dash^  our  children,  and  ripped  up  our 
w'omen  wi'—  . " 

“  Foul-mouthed  varlet,'*  interrupted 
the  General;  you  and  your  canting 
clan  have  not  got  half  their  deserts,  other¬ 
wise—" 

“  Na,  what  wad  become  o*  ye,"  voci¬ 
ferated  Sandy,  so  loud  as  to  drown  Da¬ 
venport’s  voice ;  “  what  wad  become  o* 
you  and  your  hellish  crew,  were  we  now 
to  gie  ye  the  wages  ye  ha’e  wrought  for, 
—us  weel  we  might  ?  If  vre  had  ony  o' 
your  black  spirit  within  us,— if  w’e  were 
na  the  servants  o'  Him  that  wadna  break 
the  bruised  reed,- yon  sun  that  ye  see 
e’ennow  sae  gloriously  glinting  owre  the 
high  tap  o'  Corsphairn,- ye  might  live  to 
see't  gang  down,  but  ye  w’od  never,  never 
w  aken  to  its  rising  again." 

And  would  my  death  be  unreveng¬ 
ed  ?"  asked  Davenport  fiercely.  “  The 
blood  shed  at  Both  well,  and  since  on  the 
scaffold,  and  in  the  fields,  would  be  but 
as  a  drop  to  the  ocean  that  would  deluge 
the  land,  if  a  hair  of  my  head  were 
touched.  There  is  no  chicken-hearted 
Monmouth  now  to  stand  between  you 
and  public  vengeance." 

Tent  me  weel,"  exclaimed  Donald¬ 
son,  stepping  forward  in  his  eagerness, 
and  looking  down  on  Davenport  with  a 
keen  and  ominous  glance ;  if  the  fray 
begin,  it  'ill  no  be  your  death,  nor  the 
death  of  a*  your  men,  that  ’U  end  it* 
Frae  this  wee  clud  a  storm  'ill  rise  that 
’ill  shake  the  hale  land,  and  blaw  the 
crown  off  a  worthless  head." 

Shall  I  shoot  the  villain.  General 
asked  Ensign  Fotbes,  with  fierce  indig¬ 
nation,  drawing  a  pistol  (torn  his  belt, 
and  presenting  iu  .  • 
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“  Trow  ye  that  I’ll  let  ye  ?”  retorted 
the  Covenanter,  levelling  his  piece  with 
quick  but  steady  atra,  and  firing  down 
u|)on  him. 

Both  horse  and  rider  fell  together,  and, 
staggering  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  tumbled  over  and  disap. 
peareti. 

“  There  fa’s  ane  o’  the  rampest  youths 
I  ha’e  seen,”  said  the  Covenanter,  shud> 
dering  at  the  deed  he  had  done,  but  en¬ 
deavouring  to  justify  it.  I  couldna  help 
it.— .It  was  neck  or  naethiiig  wij  me.— 
Hegh,  but  I’m  sorry  though  !” 

“  Sandy,  Sandy  !  what  hae  ye  done  ?” 
cried  his  comrades.  “  Ye’ll  mak’  them 
desperate.  See,  there's  our  gude  minis¬ 
ter  and  Mr  Patrickson  come  up.  They’ll 
be  murdered  ! — O,  they’ll  be  murder, 
ed!” 

“  No,  no,  no !”  ctied  Donaldson  in  an 

agony.  “  Rather  tak’  me.  It  was  me 
that  did  it.  Spare  the  guiltless  1” 

So  saying,  he  stepped  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
did,  and  was  bending  over  in  the  act  of 
throwing  himself  down,  when  he  was 
forcibly  drawn  back  by  his  companions. 
“  Tak’  me,  and  spare  the  guiltless  !”  he 
repeated,  struggling  with  those  who  held 
him.  I  canna— I  winna  outlive 
them  !” 

But  Davenport  knew  his  own  interest 
too  well  to  sacrifice  his  prisoners  in  such 
critical  circumstances  to  his  revenge.  He 
had  other  views ;  and  as  soon  as  Patrick, 
son  and  M‘Wierd  reached  the  front,  he 
caused  the  former  to  mount  behind  him. 
self,  and  the  letter  behind  the  SherifT, 
and  took  the  lead  in  an  attempt  to  force 
his  way  through  the  midst  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  trusting  to  the  attachment  of  the 
Covenanters  towards  the  prisoners,  which 
he  flattered  himself  would  protect  him 
from  their  fire  so  long  as  these  shared  the 
danger.  For  the  rest,  he  trusted  to  the 
spirit  and  fleetness  of  his  horse,  and  to  the 
known  aversion  of  the  Presbyterians  to 
to  shed  blood.  It  was  a  desperate  at- 
tonpt,  but  it  seemed  to  afford  him  a 
chance  of  escape,  and  in  his  situation  this 
was  enough. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
was  brought  to  a  dead  sUnd,  the  enemy 
having  contrived  to  break  up  the  road  in 
•everml  places.  His  charger  had  already 
made  one  or  two  perilous  leaps,  and  had 
at  last  spanned  a  gap,  which  none  but  a 
horse  of  the  first  mettle  would  ever  have 
attempted ;  but  now  he  could  proceed  no 
farther ;  and  the  astonished  General 
found  himself  in  an  isolaied  spot  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  precipice,  with  scarcely 
suAcient  breadth  for  the  poor  animal  to 
procure  a  safe  station  for  iu  feet.  . 


The  Sheriff;  in  the  mean  time,  ob¬ 
serving  his  friend’s  danger,  had  drawn 
up  before  it  was  too  late,  and  halted  on 
the  brink  of  the  first  gap.  Here,  how. 
ever,  he  was  closely  pressed  by  the  horse- 
men  behind,  who  pushed  on,  unconscious 
of  the  obstruction;  and  as  Eccleston’s 
horse  began  to  rear,  M‘Wierd  instinctive¬ 
ly  caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
which  projected  from  a  cliff  of  the  rock 
above  his  head,  and  saved  himself  from 
his  perilous  situation  by  clinging  to  it, 
and  gaining  a  footing  among  its  branches. 
From  this  he  sprung  to  another  tree,  and 
from  this  again  to  a  ledge  of  rock,  ac- 
quiring  energy  from  the  natural  love  of 
life,  till  at  last  he  found  himself  on  less 


precipitous  ground,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger. 

While  this  was  passing,  Davenport  and 
his  prisoner  remained  motionless  in  their 
perilous  station;  the  noble  animal  be¬ 
neath  them  being  sensible  of  the  danger, 
and  standing  steady,  while  it  trembled  in 
every  limb.  Nothing  indeed  could  be 
more  alarming  than  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed,  with  a  perpen. 
dicular  rock  above,  a  yawning  abyss  be¬ 
low,  and  a  footing  so  nanow*,  that  the 
slighest  motion  either  of  the  horse  or 
rider  would  hazard  instant  destruction. 

Davenport,  w^ho,  in  the  field  of  battle, 
or  when  called  to  face  danger  in  any  ac- 
tive  service,  was  daring  and  interpid,  fek 
his  courage  give  way  in  this  new  situa¬ 
tion,  where  there  was  no  high  deed  to  be 
done,  and  no  fame  to  be  gained,  and 
where  bodily  and  mental  vigour  seemed 
equally  vain.  He  remained  ••owering 
over  the  neck  of  his  horse  with  shut  eyes, 
and  his  trembling  hands  grasping  its 
mane,  while  he  scarcely  dared  to  breathe 
lest  the  motion  should  disturb  the  horse  s 
balance,  or  induce  it  to  attempt  a  change 
of  position.  Patrickson,  on  the  contrary, 
sat  steady  and  erect,  commending  him¬ 
self  in  secret  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Dis¬ 
poser  of  events,  and  looking  calmly  round 
for  some  feasible  plan  of  escape.  He 
looked,  however,  in  vidn.  Before  tnd 
behind  him  the  rustic  pioneers  btd  so 
completely  done  their  work,  that  beyond 
the  isolated  spot  on  which  the  horse  was 
perched,  like  a  statute  on  a  pedestal,  not 
an  inch  of  level  ground  could 
neur  enough  to  afford  him  the  tlign 
hope  of  escaping  by  the  desperate  eipo 
riment  of  a  leap.  . 

Sir  John,’’  snid  he,  “ 
a  few  minutes  ago  a  powerful  com¬ 
mander,  and  I  was  your  prisoner , 
now  we  are  in  this  respect  on  a  lev  , 
the  only  question  is,  which  of  us 
on  tbe  Ktag  of  Terror,  with  th* 
err,  or  relher,  what  i.  to  becomr 
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after  he  has  done  his  work.  A  frightful 
dissolution  awaits  us.  Frobablyi  how* 
ever,  not  a  painful  one.  But  that  is  no* 
thing,  compared  with  the  awful  thought 
that  the  next  moment  is  to  summon  us 
into  the  presence  of  our  eternal  Judge.** 

“  Tease  me  not  with  your  infernal 
cant,'*  exclaimed  the  General,  impa* 
tiently  ;  I  have  something  else  to  think 
of.  Do  you  sec  no  possibility  of  escap¬ 
ing 

“  None,”  replied  the  other.  “  That 
your  horse  could  have  reached  the  nar* 
row  stripe  on  which  we  are  insulated,  is 
quite  astonishing.  It  is  impossible  even 
to  dismount ;  but  if  we  could,  it  would 
be  just  as  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get 
back  as  to  gel  forward.** 

**  But  call  your  people  to  our  assist¬ 
ance,**  cried  he,  in  an  earnest  and  pite¬ 
ous  tone.  “  They  perhaps  may  do 
something,  0  I  cannot  die  just  now  ! 
Save  me  !  save  me  !  save  me  !** 

“  This  is  unmanly.  General  Daven¬ 
port,**  returned  Patrickson.  **  Look  round 
you,  and  judge  for  yourself.  No  human 
aid  can  be  of  the  slightest  use;  and, 
without  a  miracle,  our  fate  is  inevitable. 
Let  us  patiently  submit  to  the  will  of  Him 
in  whose  hands  is  our  life.** 

A  deep  groan  was  the  only  answer  his 
companion  could  return  ;  and  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  afterwards  a  loud  shriek  of  despair 
behind  them,  followed  by  a  tumbling 
niose,  announced  some  fatal  catastrophe. 
— “  The  Sheriff  I  0,  the  Sheriff  !’*  were 
the  only  words  that  could  be  distinctly 
heard  amidst  the  hubbub  which  ensued. 
Again  and  again  the  shrieks  were  re* 
l>eated,  and  sounds  were  heard  which  but 
too  truly  indicated  the  falling  of  fresh 
victims  into  the  flrightftil  abyss,  as  the 
pressure  of  the  advancing  horsemen  irre¬ 
sistibly  urged  them  fova'ard. 

**  DeaUi  is  busy,**  said  the  Covenanter. 
**  Your  jfHend  Eedeston  is  gone  before 
us  to  his  long  account ;  and  1  fear  also 
the  excellent  M*Wierd,  for  whose  zeal  I 
had  hoped  that  great  things  were  in  re¬ 
serve.  But  he  was  prepared.  O  pray. 
Sir  John  1  Let  us  unite  our  prayers  !  It 
may  not  yet  be  too  late  P* 

“  Pray,**  replied  Davenport,  bitterly, 
**  what  will  prayers  do  for  us?  Will 
they  bring  down  an  angel  to  deliver  us  ? 

**  They  may  bring  down  tlte  grace  of 
God  to  deliver  us  from  spiritual  death,** 
returned  the  other,  solemnly.  **  That— 
that  is  now  our  only  concern.  We  may 
yet  be  heard.  Think  of  the  tMef  on  the 
ceoaa.** 

^  What  say  you  ?**  exclaimed  Sir  John 
v^rly,  erecting  himself  in  the  saddle 
^*^ith  a  sudden  and  energetic  motion, 
*vhich  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  them 


both.  May  I  yet  be  heard  ?— No,  no  ; 
impossible  !** 

“  Not  impossible,  if  God  wills  it,**  re¬ 
joined  Patrickson.  “  What  are  we  all 
but  lost  and  perishing  sinners,  till  God 
visits  our  souls  in  merry  through  the 
blood  of  a  Redeemer.  The  Apostle 
Paul  was  a  persecutor  like  yourself,  and 

like  him  you  may  be  snatched  from  per¬ 
dition,  even  when  breathing  out——** 

“  Folly  !  cant !  puritan  ism  !**  mut¬ 
tered  the  General,  with  a  wild  and  des¬ 
perate  sneer,  relapsing  into  his  former 
feelings,  and  endeavouring  to  harden 
himself  in  his  long-cherished  infidelity. 

**  It  is  all  a  lie  I  A  cheat !  A  theme  for 
whining  hy|)ocrites.  1  cannot— I  will 
not  believe  a  word  of  it  !** 

“  Unhappy  man  !  flrom  my  soul  I 
pity  you,**  said  Patrickson,  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  commiseration. 

Pity  me  !'*  retorted  the  other  sharp¬ 
ly.  “  No,  Sir !  1  scorn  your  pity.— 
Pity  yourself,  and  not  me.  You  are  a 
dui)e.  Annihilation  is  Yny  word.  It  it 
but  to  cease  to  think.  It  is  but  to  sleep 
without  waking.** 

“  O  cruel,  fatal  blindness !  cried  the 
good  Covenanter.  “  But  you  do  not— 
you  cannot  believe  it.— You  tremble !  you 
shudder  I— You  know — you  feel  that 
there  is  another  world.  O  bethink 
you——** 

Bethink  me  !  I  cannot  think,**  faul- 
tered  out  the  other,  his  nerves  again 
failing  him.  **  0  it  is  an  awful  thing  to 
be  dashed  to  pieces  on  those  pointed 
rocks  !  I  have  faced  danger  even  in  the 
cannon*s  mouth, — I  have  been  where 
carnage  raged  without  control,  and  blood 
ran  like  water,  but  I  never  knew  what 
terror  was  till  now.** 

“  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  die,**  ob¬ 
served  Patrickson.  “  How  many  ties  do 
we  at  that  moment  break,  and  how  mys¬ 
terious  is  the  change  !  But  O  the  hour 
of  judgment ! — There— there  is  the  ap¬ 
palling  thought !  Who  can  stand  before 
Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity  ?** 

“  And  yet  you  arc  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  Mr  Patrickson,**  said  Daven¬ 
port,  endeavouring  to  rally  his  courage. 

“  Alas !  you  know  not  what  I  feel,” 
returned  the  worthy  man.  “It  is  not 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  the  world, 
— God  knows  the  contrary  ; — but  njy 
wife — ^my  children  !  Have  I  seen  them 
for  the  last  time  ? — Not  one  word— not 
one  smile  !— Parted  for  ever  !** 

The  idea  seemed  for  some  moments 
to  absorb  all  his  fVicolties ;  but,  soon  re- 
■  covering  himself,  he  said  joyfully,—^ 
No,  not  for  ever  f  We  will  meet  to  part' 
no  more.  General  Davenport !  he— he 
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alone  can  die  in  peace  who  knows  that 
hU  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  those  who 
fall  asleep  in  Jesus,  God  will  bring  with 
him.  What  can  terrify  him  who  is 
strong  in  this  assurance  ?** 

Sir  John  answered  not,  but  his  furious 
gesticulations,  and  the  violent  contor. 
tions  of  his  body,  indicated  the  revolving 
of  some  desperate  deed ;  and  at  last,  with 
a  horrid  imprecation,  exclaiming,  **  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer  !~.Away  we  go,— .down, 
—down  to  eternity  !”  he  endeavoured 
with  his  hand  and  heel  to  urge  his 
charger  over  the  precipice. 

The  generous  animal,  however,  instead 
of  obeying  the  impulse,  reared  and  moved 
a  few  paces  backward,  where,  getting  to 
a  broader  part  of  the  remaining  frag¬ 
ment  of  road,  it  felt  itself  more  secure, 
and  became  perfectly  restiff  and  im¬ 
moveable. 

“  Why  would  you  tempt  Providence  ?’* 
remonstrated  Patrickson :  like  Ba¬ 

laam's  ass,  your  horse  rebukes  his  mas¬ 
ter.” 

On,  on,  you  base  brute  !”  cried  Da¬ 
venport,  '  rendered  more  furious  by  this 
remark,  and  redoubling  at  once  his  exe¬ 
crations  and  hu  efforts. 

1  shall  save  my  own  life  as  long  as 
I  can,”  said  Patrickson,  springing  to  the 
ground  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  pre¬ 
cipice.  “  And,  O  Sir,  reflect! — Have 
mercy  on  your  own  soul !— Will  you 
commit  an  act  of  suicide  ?— Will  you 
rush  unbidden  into  the  presence  of  your 
Maker  ?” 

“  What !  stay  here  and  starve  to 
death!”  said  he;  ^^and  be  the  laugh- 
ing.stock  all  the  while  of  cropear  fanatics 
like  yourself?— You  may  do  as  you 
please.  Sir ;  but  as  for  me—” 

Instead  of  finishing  the  sentence,  he 
threw  himself  off  his  horse  :  and,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  looked 
for  a  few  moments  down  on  the  giddy 
depth  w  ith  an  unnatural  calmness  in  his 
manner. 

“  Yes,  I  see  them,”  cried  he ;  ‘‘  one, 
two,  three,  four !  Ay,  there  lies  E^les- 
toD,  poor  fellow, — as  staunch  a  loyalist— 
as  keen  a  grasper  of  the  loaves  and  fishes 
as  ever  dabbled  in  politics.  Well,  it  is 
all  over  with  him  now.  There  he  sleeps, 
and  why  am  I  behind  him  ?  It  is  but 
a  moment,  and  then—” 

Waving  his  arms  wildly  above  his 
'  head,  be  was  on  the  point  of  throwring 
himself  headlong,  when  Patrickson  seized 
him  by  the  collar  with  a  strong  grasp, 
exclaiming,— ««  Hold,  rash  man  !  There 
are  voices  at  hand.— Do  you  not  hear  ?” 

Davenport  turned  furiously  round,  cx- 
claimiMg,  “  Unhand  me,  villain !  Shall 
•  a  rascally  puritan  control  my  will  ?— 


Nay,  you  shall  go  w'th  me.  Perhaps  I 
roay  get  u»  heaven  at  your  back.” 

These  last  w'ords  he  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  frenzy  and  sarcasm,  and,  lay¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  Covenanter  by  the  arm,  a 
struggle  ensued,  which  might  have  ended 
fatally,  had  not  loud  voices  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  been  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gap,  caliing  on  them  to  be  of  good  cou- 
rage,  for  deliverance  was  at  hand. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  trial  of  Sir  Sholto  Douglas, 
one  of  the  distinguished  adherents 
of  the  Covenant,  which  possesses  very 
considerable  interest. 


It  w'as  not  long  before  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  announced  the  approach  of  the 
judges,  and  a  strong  sensation  ran  through 
the  assembly,  as  it  was  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Duke  of  York  intended  to 
preside  in  person.  This  expectation  was 
not  disappointed.  The  future  monarch 
soon  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  a 
splendid  retinue,  and  took  his  station  on 
a  throne  prepared  for  his  reception  in  the 
centre  of  the  bench,  amidst  the  mingled 
plaudits  and  hisses  of  the  assembled  mul¬ 
titude. 

He  w'as  a  man  somewhat  above  the 
middle  size,  of  a  contracted  brow,  and  a 
dark  and  splemn  countenance.  He  was 
magnificently  attired ;  and,  amidst  stars 
and  ribbons,  and  other  devices,  the  badges 
of  his  rank  and  the  emblems  of  his  or¬ 
ders,  a  gorgeous  diamond  cross,  suspend¬ 
ed  from  bis  neck  by  a  golden  chain  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  was  officiously 
displayed,  which,  to  a  prophetic  eye, 
might  have  seemed  as  the  omen  of  the 
bigotry  and  infatuation  that,  in  a  few 
years,  w^as  to  hurl  him  from  the  throne 
of  his  fathers. 

He  looked  round  him  with  a  scowl  of 
contempt  on  the  marks  of  disapprobation 
which  his  appearance  called  forth,  and, 
then  glancing  his  eye  on  the  c^,  wo 
looking  up  to  heaven,  as  If  to  intimate, 
that  for  the  faith  of  which  this  was  tw 
revered  sign,  he  was  ready  to  brave 
scorn  of  the  whole  world,  he  took  his 
seat  with  a  proud  and  sullen  . 

On  his  left  hand  he  was  supported  by 
the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  his  brother  s  fa¬ 
vourite  minister,  and  afterwards 
whose  fririous  councils  Scotl^  ha 
much  reason  to  rue ;  and  on  his  rig  t  ap¬ 
peared  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
and  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
seeming  to  derive  new 
the  presence  of  the  heir  of  ^  * 
frow  ned  portentously  on  th®  crowd 
The  other  judges  took  their  ^ 

ing  to  their  seniority,  and  the  businci 
the  court  began. 
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Tlie  assize  was  opened  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  with  a  short,  but  fulsome  prayer, 
in  which  he  lauded  the  Royal  Duke  os 
the  wisest  and  the  best  of  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  princes,  who  had  in  his  bounty 
vouchsafed  to  visit  the  land  of  his  royal 
ancestors,  and  whose  just,  and  clement, 
and  munificent  administration,  could  not 
fail  to  bringdown  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
l)oth  on  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of 
the  haj>py  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

After  some  routine  business,  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  introduced  under  a  strong 
guard,  attended  only  by  his  counsel,  the 
intrepid  and  high-minded  Stuart;  and, 
as  he  advanced  to  the  bar  with  the  steady 
step  and  dignified  look  of  conscious  inno¬ 
cence,  a  low  murmur  of  admiration  and 
of  sympathy  was  breathed  on  every  side. 
He  bow'ed  respectfully  to  the  Bench,  and 
then,  sitting  dow  n  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  aw'aited  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  with  a  countenance  full  of  com- 
jxisure  and  resignation. 

•  •  •  •  « 

From  the  reverie  into  which  he  w’as 
thus  throw'n,  he  was  suddenly  roused  by 
the  question  being  put  to  the  prisoner,  of 
“  Guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?” 

“  Not  Guilty,  may  it  please  your 
Royal  Highness,”  said  he,  w'ith  a  free 
and, unembarrassed  voice,  rising  and  mak¬ 
ing  obeisance  to  the  Prince ;  **  but  per¬ 
haps  it  might  save  time,  and  conduce  to 
the  convenience  of  the  Court,  were  I  now 
jiermitted  to  state  in  what  sense  I  wish 
this  declaration  to  be  understood.” 

“  It  is  contrary  to  all  rule,”  replied 
Lauderdale  sharply.  **  It  cannot  be 
done.  A  simple  and  unqualified  answer 
is  required,  and  must  lie  enforced.” 

“  1  think  it  may  be  well  to  humour 
him,”  w'hispered  James  in  Lauderdale*s 
car ;  **  he  may  make  some  declaration 
which  may  serve  to  shorten  our  work  :” 
and  then,  with  a  countenance  in  which 
an  air  of  gracious  condescension  w’as 
somewhat  ominously  mingled  with  a 
half-suppressed  expression  of  self-com¬ 
placency  and  cunning,  he  turned  to  the 
prisoner,  saying, 

“  Though  your  request,  panne],  be 
certainly  contrary  to  rule,  as  my  Lord 
Duke  observes,  yet  I  wish  not  to  stick  to 
punctTlios  where  the  question  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  When  I  sit  on  this 
liench,  my  wish  ,is  to  give  every  facility 
to  the  prisoner ;  and  in  this,  I  trust,  my 
right  reverend  and  learned  co-adjutors 
will  heartily  concur.” 

A  glance  bn  dther  side  of  the  Bench 
called  forth  the  psent  of  the  judges.  In 
low  and  obsequ^us  reverences  to  the 
royal  speaker  ;  and  the  pannel  proceed¬ 
ed 
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“  Your  Royal  Highness,  and  my  other 
judges,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  assize, 
will  doubtless  give  me  credit  for  the  g(K)d 
faith  with  which  I  intend  to  conduct  my 
defence,  when  I  at  once  avow'  myself  to 
be  the  hholio  Douglas  of  Craigpath,  al- 
lude«l  to  in  iny  indictment,  although  it  is 
evident,  from  the  very  words  of  that  do¬ 
cument,  that  my  accusers  have  no  other 
ground  for  introducing  my  real  name 
than  mere  conjecture,  and  jlthough  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  could 
bring  no  proof  of  my  identity.  The  sen¬ 
tence,  so  hastily,  and,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  unwarrantably  pronounced  against 
me  in  absence,  without  even  the  form  of 
trial,  by  which  I  was  proscribed,  inter- 
communed,  and  deprived  of  my  lands  by 
confiscation,  laid  me  under  the  cruel  ne¬ 
cessity  of  concealment  w  hilst  1  remained 
at  lilxjrty  ;  but  now’,  that  I  am  regularly 
arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  my  coun¬ 
try,  and  am  )>crmitted,  in  presence  of  the 
heir-apj)arent  of  the  crown,  to  plead  my 
own  cause,  the  case  is  entirely  altered. 

I  rejoice  that  I  shall  this  day  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  laying  open  my  conduct  be¬ 
fore  so  august  an  assembly  ;  and  I  do  as¬ 
sure  you.  Sir,  that,  instead  of  courting 
concealment,  my  only  desire  is,  that  I 
could  display  to  you  my  whole  soul  as  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven.” 

“  Did  I  not  tell  you  w’e  should  get 
something  out  of  him  ?”  said  the  Prince 
apart  to  Lauderdale,  with  a  significant 
look.  **  Ply  him  well  with  home-qUes- 
tions  while  he  is  in  this  vein.” 

“  I  admire  your  Royal  Highness’s  sa¬ 
gacity,”  whisjxjred  the  other  fawningly. 
“  I  certainly  did  not  cx|>ect  the  fanatic 
to  be  so  communicative  at  first ;  but  I 
shrewdly  guess,  that  the  terror  of  the 
boots  is  upon  him.  He  shall  be  well 
pumped.”  Then,  turning  to  the  pri¬ 
soner,  who  had  paused  when  he  saw 
James  begin  to  converse,  and  had  kept 
his  penetrating  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the 
speakers,  **  You  own  then,  Sir  Sholto,” 
said  he,  “  that  you  resetted  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  with  arms  in  their  hands,  on 
their  way  to  join  the  Bothwell  ris¬ 
ing?” 

**  No,  my  Lord  Duke,”  answered  he  ; 
“  I  distinctly  deny  that  I  resetted  a  sin¬ 
gle  individual,  who  had  any  intention, 
then  known  to  me,  oflMiing  concerned  in 
that  disastrous  affair.  But  if  you  wdll 
allow  me  to  proceed———” 

**  First  a  question  or  two,  if  you 
please,”  interrupted  the  Duke.  ”  Were 
there  not  some  persons  entertained  in 
your  house,  who  were  soon  after  engaged 
against  the  King’s  troops  at  Bothwell  ? 
Answer  that,  yes  or  no.” 

“  There  were  three  or  four  indMduaU 
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of  that  description,”  replied  he  readily  ;  indulgence  granted  to  him  with  so  much 
“  but  ■  grace.” 

“  Nay,  none  of  your  huts,”  criod  “  That  is  as  he  pleases,”  obser’  ed 
Lauderdale,  with  his  characteristic  coarse-  Lauderdale.  “  He  intends  to  be  candid  I 
ness.  “  Answer  another  question, — W as  see,  only  so  far  as  it  answers  his  own  turn.” 
the  rising  at  Bothw'ell,  in  your  opinion,  “  One  word  more  before  I  sit  down  ” 
rebellion  ?”  continued  the  Advocate,  taking  no  notice 

“  Will  you  not  6rst  allow  me  to  ex-  of  this  spiteful  remark ; _ “  There  are  se- 

plain  ?”  returned  the  prisoner.  “  I  was  veial  witnesses  in  town,  and  ready  to  be 

going  to  say - ”  called,  who  are  essential  to  my  client’s 

“  You  are  going  to  reason,  w  hen  we  defence ;  but  who,  in  bearing  their  lesti. 
want  only  simple  answers  to  simple  mony  in  his  favour,  might  be  liable  to 
questions. — We  can  admit  none  of  your  implicate  themselves.  It  must  apj)ear  to 
elocution.  Sir  Sholto.”  your  Koyal  Highness  absolutely  neces. 

“  I  offer  to  prove,  that  not  one  of  the  sary,  for  promoting  the  ends  of  justice, 
individuals  in  question  ever  mentioned  in  and  securing  to  the  accused  a  fair  and  im. 
my  house  their  intention  of  rising  in  op-  partial  trial,  that  such  witnesses  should 
position  to  Government.”  be  protected  from  all  legal  consequences 

“  What,  prove  a  negative  ?  There  may  to  themselves  in  giving  their  evidence, 
be  some  difficulty  there.  But  you  have  otherwise  they  cannot  be, brought  forward, 
not  answered  my  second  question.  Do  Application  has  already  been  made  more 
you,  or  do  you  not,  regard  the  rising  at  than  once  to  the  proper  quarter,  for  an 
Bothw’ell  rebellion  ?”  indemnity  to  these  individuals ;  but 

“  Rebellion  certainly,  if  there  w’as  any  from  mere  inadvertency,  I  trust,  no  an- 
thing  more  in  it  than  self-defence.”  swer  has  been  as  yet  returned.  The  cir. 

“  Then  your  opinion  is,  that  you  may  cumstance  must  be  altogether  unknown 
rise  in  arms  against  your  Sovereign  when  to  your  Royal  Highness,  who  have  with 
it  is  necessary  for  what  you  call  self-de-  such  princely  grace  declared  your  plea- 
fence  ?  that  is  to  say,  you  may  first  break  sure,  that  every  facility  shall  be  given  to 
the  law,  and  then  defend  yourself  the  prisoner ;  especially,  you  were  pleased 
against  punishment.  Fine  doctrine  this,  to  remark,  as  it  is  a  question  of  life  and 
truly !”  death.  Without  such  indemnity,  the 

“  A  doctrine  subversive  of  all  author!-  trial  must  be  a  solemn  mockery  of  jas- 
ly,”  said  James,  with  some  bitterness. —  tice.  It  is  not  yet  too  late.  1  apix?al  not 

“If  such  are  your  sentiments.  Sir  ! -  to  the  humanity,  but  to  the  equity  of  the 

But  proceed.”  heir-apparent  of  the  crown.” 

“  I  am  cruelly  misunderstood,”  re-  During  this  address,  James  looked 
turned  Sir  Sholto  ;”  if  your  Royal  wdth  perplexity  and  indecision,  first  at  the 

Highness  will  only  hear - ”  Duke  and  then  at  the  Archbishop,  w  ith 

“  Nay,  1  came  not  here  to  listen  to  both  of  whom  he  exchanged  a  few  hast) 
your  dissertations  on  government,”  ex-  words  in  a  low  voice.  Lauderdale,  how  - 
claimed  the  Prince,  haughtily.  “  Go  on  ever,  relieved  him  from  his  embanass- 
with  the  questions.”  ment,  by  asking  Stuart  significantly  if  the 

“  With  all  due  submission,  please  your  proposed  witnesses  had  never  been  iheni- 
Royal  Highness,”  said  Stuart,  “  there  is  selves  found  guilty  of  any  public  dclin- 

an  irregularity  here  which  may  be  at-  quency,  such. as  attending  conventides  or 

tended  with  great  inconvenience.  My  absenting  themselves  from  the  King  s 
client  merely  requested  permission  to  ex-  host,  or  carrying  arms  against  their  aw- 
plain  to  what  extent  he  pleaded  not  ful  Sovereign  ?  .  .  « 

guilty  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  wished  at  once  “  If  it  is  your  Grace’s  intention,  re- 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  certain  alle-  plied  Stuart  drily,  “  to  reject  all  * 
gations  in  the  indictment,  and  to  deny  patory  witnesses  against  w  hom  an  o  ^ 
others.  Whether  the  liberty  you  have  in  jection  of  that  description  lies,  I 
your  clemency  granted  him  be  regular  or  w’ell  throw  up  my  brief  at  once ;  or 
irregula^,  is  another  question  ;  but  were  shall  consider  this  as  an  uncquivoca 
he  suffered  to  confine  himself  to  this  one  mation,  that  you  mean  to  deprive 

object,  some  advantage  might  obvi-  client  of  all  possibility  of  exculpation,*^ 

ously  be  derived  from  it,  in  saving  time,  that  his  doom  is  already  determm 
and  simplifying  the  business  of  the  Court.  What  Presbyterian  within  the 
If,  however,  he  is  to  be  questioned  and  this  unhappy  country  has  not 
cross-questioned,  and  if  matters  of  private  imprisonment  or  fine  for  some 
opinion  are  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  in-  failure  of  duty  to  Government  r 
terrogatious,  nothing  but  confusion  and  from  what  other  party,  but  t 
mischief  can  ensue  from  it,  and  my  client  which  my  client  associated,  can  ^ 
must  decline  making  further  use  of  the  evidence  of  his  character  and  con 
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“  But  you  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
men  who  have' committed  themselves  in 
such  ojK*n  hostility  apjainst  church  and 
state  can  be  impartial  witnesses  ?”  said 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 

“  in  matters  of  fact  assuredly  they 
may,  right  reverend  Father,"  replied  the 
lawyer,  “  although  they  elFect  not  the 
form  of  church-government,  of  which 
your  Grace  is  at  the  head,  and  dare,  in 
spite  of  an  opposing  world,  to  worship 
the  God  of  their  fathers  according  to  their 
consciences  ;  for  this  is  the  extent  of  their 
crime.  Will  men  of  such  tender  religious 
feelings,  think  you,  be  guilty  of  deliberate 
perjury  ?" 

“  Men  of  such  obstinate  pride,  bigotry, 
and  rebellion,  Mr  Lawyer,  you  should 
rather  say,"  replied  the  Primate,  with  an 
angry  glance. 

‘Ms  it  then  the  pleasure  of  this  Court 
that  the  pannel  at  the  bar  shall  l)e  denied 
the  means  of  proving  his  innocence  ?" 
asked  Stuart  warmly.  “If  so,  why  this 
assize  ?  Why  this  mock  trial  ?  Why  not 
lead  him  at  once  to  the  scaffold  ?  Why 
render  murder  doubly  fatal  ?  Why  invest 
it  with  a  tenfold  atrocity,  by  perpetra¬ 
ting  it  under  the  prostituted  fbrms  of 
law  ?" 

The  Court  and  the  audience  were  pe» 
trilled  with  this  daring  burst  of  indignant 
feeling.  The  Royal  Duke  seemed  to 
shrink  into  himself;  and  even  Lauder¬ 
dale  quailed  for  an  instant  under  the 
thunder  of  the  intrepid  pleader  ;  but  the 
latter  quickly  recovering  himself,  and 
assuming  an  attitude  of  menace,  ex¬ 
claimed,—. 

“If  this  be  the  way,  Mr  Stuart,  that 
you  intend  to  conduct  your  client’s  de¬ 
fence,  it  would  have  been  better  for  him, 
and  better  for  yourself  also,  Sir,  that  you 
had  never  undertaken  it  What !  is  the 
Court  to  be  browbeat  and  insulted  from 
the  bar,  and  by  an  unsworn  pleader  too, 
who  could  not  have  ap|)eared  at  all  at  that 
bar,  had  it  not  been  through  an  act  of 
extraordinary  favour  and  condescension  ? 
It  is  thus  that  indulgencies  are  rewarded, 
my  Lords but  is  this  to  be  endured  ? 
Are  we  to  be  told  that  we  are  commit¬ 
ting  an  act  of  murder,  because,  forsooth, 
we  hesitate  to  admit  to  the  benefit  of  In¬ 
demnity  a  list  of  rascally  witnesses,  who 
are  acknowledged  to  have  been  guilty  of 
open  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  land  ? 
And  how  know  you.  Sir,  that  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  prisoner  must  be  the 
necessary  result  of  this  trial,  if  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  that  disaffected  rabble  is  re¬ 
fused  ?  Such  an  assertion,  I  must  say, 
argues  little  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
your  client’s  cause." 

“  Had  it  been  made  unconditionally,  it 


would  at  least  have  argued  little  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  impartiality  of  his  judges,’ 
replied  Stuart,  with  calm  sclf.|>osscs- 
sion.  “  But  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  remark,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  w  hat  1 
said  was  on  the  supjxjsiiion  that  there 
w’as  an  intention  of  stifling  a  fair  trial— a 
supposition  which,  I  trust,  can  never  be 
realized  in  this  court  of  justice,  especiaHy 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  royal 
personage  who  now  presides,  and  who, 
inde|)cndent  of  his  natural  integrity,  has 
so  strong  a  personal  interest  in  preserving 
the  fountain  of  public  justice  free  from 
stain.  He  has  tot)  enlightened,  I  trust,  and 
too  noble  a  mind,  not  to  appreciate  the 
dirtcrcncc  l)etvveen  the  glory  of  reigning, 
—when  be  comes  to  reign— over  a  na¬ 
tion  of  slaves  and  a  nation  of  freemen. 
He  w'ell  knows,  that  the  happiness  and 
the  dignity  of  a  Sovereign  may  be  estimated 
by  the  character  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
character  of  his  subjects  by  the  manner 
in  which  justice  is  administered  among 
them.  He  will  not, — he  cannot  destroy 
w'ith  his  ow  n  hand,  that  which  forms  the 
palladium  of  a  nation’s  prosperity,  and 
the  brightest  jew’el  in  a  monarch’s  crown, 
— the  pure  administration  of  equal  laws." 

“  You  wander  from  the  subject,"  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Primate  furiously.  “  What 
has  this  bombast  to  do  with  the  matter 
before  us  ?" 

“  I  do  not  w’ander,  please  your  Grace," 
returned  the  lawyer,  who  saw  in  the 
workings  of  the  Prince’s  countenance 
that  he  had  touched  a  string  which  vi¬ 
brated  to  his  eloquence.  “  His  Royal 
Highness  knows— he  feels  that  I  do  not 
wander.  His  princely  nature  recoils  from 
the  injustice  which,  under  pretence  of  a 
legal  punctilio,  would  cut  off  at  one  blow 
from  a  helpless  prisoner  all  his  means  of  . 
defence,  and  would  leave  him  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies.  He  is  aware  that 
it  is  not  the  individual  alone  who  would 
be  injured  by  so  iniquitous  a  proceeding, 
but  that,  through  the  sides  of  this  indi¬ 
vidual,  a  wound,  a  deadly  wound,  would 
be  inflicted  on  every  denizen  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  most  of  all  on  the  highest,— 
that  it  would  degrade  the  character  of 
‘the  nation,  and  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the 
crown  itself.  That  royal  and  high-mind¬ 
ed  personage  will  spurn  from  him  so  base,  . 
so  ruinous  an  act  of  oppression,  and  will 
establish  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  people  by  bursting  through  the 
trammels  of  intrigue  and  faction,  and 
nobly  standing  forth  the  asserter  of  im¬ 
partial  justice— the  father  of  his  country.’* 

A  powerful  sensation  was  produced  on 
the  audience  by  this  vehement  appeal, 
which  seemed  to  be  reflected  on  the 
mind  of  the  Prince,  who  evidently  la- 
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boured  under  a  strong  feeling  of  per¬ 
plexity.  After  a  short  pause  of  death-like 
silence,  he  was  about  to  speak,  when 
Lauderdale,  distrustful  of  his  intention, 
officiously  anticipated  him. 

**  His  Royal  Highness,  in  distributing 
impartial  justice,  will  not  take  counsel  of 
a  hired  pleader,— of  a  man  w’ho  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  to  the  crown,'*  cried  he 
bitterly.  Keep  your  fond  speculations 
on  that  subject  to  yourself.  Sir  ;  and  be- 
M’are  how  you  throw  out  seditious  insi¬ 
nuations  again^  his  Majesty*s  Govern¬ 
ment.  Your  mouth  will  be  stopped  if 
you  persist  in  this  line  of  conduct.” 

“  Let  them  have  their  rattle,”  whis¬ 
pered  James  in  Lauderdale’s  ear.  “  What 
harm  can  it  do  ?  We  have  still  the  ball 
in  our  own  hands.” 

“  As  your  Royal  Highness  pleases,” 
returned  Lauderdale  sullenly  ;  “  but  you 
are  giving  them  the  ball  instead  of  the 
rattle.” 

After  consulting  a  few  moments  with 
the  rest  of  the  Bench,  or  rather  com¬ 
municating  his  will  to  them,  which  they 
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obsequiously  adopted,  James  turned  to 

the  Advocate,  and  said, _ 

You  will  be  pleased,  Mr  Lawyer,  to 
keep  a  better  tongue  in  your  head,  and 
not  attribute  intrigue  or  injustice  to  those 
who  despise  it.  There  was  no  use  in 
making  all  this  noise  about  what  a  simple 
representation  would  have  induced  the 
Court  at  once  to  concede.  Take  an  in¬ 
demnity  for  your  witnesses,  and  let  the 
trial  proceed.” 

These  passages  arc  favourable 
specimens  of  the  author’s  manner, 
and  occasional  power  of  description. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  is 
languid,  a  fault  which  is  owing  part¬ 
ly  to  a  want  of  that  faculty  which 
seems  every  day  to  be  becoming 
more  rare,  namely,  the  power  of  ar¬ 
ranging  a  series  of  events  in  a  na¬ 
tural,  and,  at  the  same  time,  original 
and  ingenious  order,  and  partly  to 
the  selection  of  a  subject  which  has 
been  already  exhausted. 
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For  all  the  interest  and  pleasure 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  this 
Narrative,  and  we  have  enjoyed 
much  of  both,  we  are  indebted,  as 
Captain  Maitland  tells  us  in  his 
Preface,  to  the  Wizard  of  the 
North.”  There  the  Captain  very 
modestly  declares,  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  bringing  his  Narrative  for¬ 
ward,  until,  by  accident,  it  fell  into 

the  hands  a  most  celebrated  liter¬ 
ary  character,  who  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  its  publication.  Under  the 

sanction  of  this  high  authority.  Cap¬ 
tain  Maitland  was,  it  seems,  induced 
to  gratify  the  public  curiosity,  re¬ 
garding  the  circumstances  attending 

one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
recorded  in  history.  And  we,  in 
common  with  all  those  who  look  into 
the  Captain’s  book,  must  tender  him 
our  thanks  for  the  high  gratification 
he  has  afforded  us. 

Though  published  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  time  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  singular  events  it  records,  this 
volume  cannot  be  opened  by  any 


person  of  ordinary  feelings  without 
curiosity,  or  perused  without  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  kind.  In  its 
pages  we  have  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  surrender  of  him  who  ruled 
the  destinies  of  France  for  twenty 
years,  and  at  whose  bidding  thrones 
were  raised  and  tumbled  down, 
brought  before  us  with  such  authen¬ 
ticity,  as,  even  at  the  distance  of 

eleven  years,  to  create  interest  of  no 
ordinary  sort.  We  have  all  the  in¬ 
teresting  occurrences  connected  with 
-this  great  historical  event  in  their 

original  freshness,  while  the  lapse 
of  years,  and  the  increased  means 

of  information  now  within  our  reach, 
enable  us  to  estimate  their  truth 
and  value,  as  historical  materials 
of  the  greatest  importance. 
are  also  enabled,  by  this  Narrative, 
to  refer  many  of  the  statements 
with  which  the  Press  teemed  at  the 

time  to  their  true  source— |-the  fiction 

of  the  narrators.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
work  of  great  historical  and  persona 
interest,  and  will,  to  a  certain  ex- 
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tent,  afford  the  very  best  means  of 
estimating  the  true  character  of  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men  the 
world  has  produced,  under  circum¬ 
stances  well  calculated  to  exhibit  his 
real  feelings.  The  volume,  too,  con¬ 
tains  numerous  anecdotes  and  traits 
of  the  ci-devant  Emperor  of  France, 
which  have  never  before  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

While  Captain  Maitland’s  Narra¬ 
tive  carries  along  with  it  a  most  per¬ 
fect  conviction  of  the  truth  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  facts  he  relates,  it  con¬ 
tains  complete  and  triumphant  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  honourable  conduct,  as 
well  as  the  good  sense  and  judgment 
of  the  Captain  himself,  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  great  responsibility,  and  un¬ 
der  circumstances  of  almost  unpar¬ 
alleled  delicacy  and  difficulty.  There 
is  likewise  a  full  vindication  of  the 
gallant  Captain,  from  a  charge  often 
made  at  the  time,  that  the  British 
officer  had  broken  faith  with  his 
fallen  foe,  and  betrayed  him  to  the 
English  Government,  in  violation  of 
the  terms  of  his  surrender. 

The  Government  of  this  country 
seem  to  have  been  well  informed  as  to 
Napoleon's  movements  subsequent  to 
his  departure  from  Paris.  Their 
plans  to  defeat,  what  was  understood 
to  be  his  purpose,  of  going  to 
America,  and  for  intercepting  the  fu» 

gitive  an  whose  captivity  they  ima¬ 
gined  the  repose  of  Europe  depended, 

appear  to  have  been  judiciously  laid, 

and  most  effectually  seconded  by  the 

vigilance  and  activity  of  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  cruizers  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  along  that  part  of  the  coast 

from  which  it  was  tnought  he  would 

try  to  effect  his  escape.  Napoleon’s 
object  in  fleeing  from  Paris  to  Roche¬ 
fort  evidently  was  to  escape  by  some 

vessel  to  America.  It  is  beyond 
doubt,  that  it  must  have  been  for  an 
opportunity  of  this  kind  he  was  wait¬ 
ing,  when,  by  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  ne  was  forced  to  adopt 
the  hasty  resolution  of  going  on 
•board  the  Bellerophon,  and  throwing 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
English.  The  fallen  Emperor’s  fol¬ 
lowers  had  recourse  to  many  schemes 
and  stratagems  to  secure  the  flight  of 
their  master.  The  watchful  activity, 

*  however,  of  the  British  cruizers  ren¬ 
dered  any  attempt  to  venture  to  sea 
either  dangerous  or  impracticable. 
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We  find  the  following  recorded  as 
one  of  the  stratagems  proposed  to  be 
resorted  to,  to  elude  our  seamen  : 

Among  the  rest,  “  it  was  the  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Buonaparte  to  escape  from 
Rochefort  in  a  Danish  sloop,  concealed  in 
a  cask  stowed  in  the  ballast,  with  tubes  so 
constructed  a.s  to  convey  air  for  his 
breathing.  The  plan  had  been  thought 
of,  and  the  vessel  in  some  measure  pre¬ 
pared  ;  but  it  Wiis  considered  too  hazard¬ 
ous  :  for  had  we  detained  the  vessel  for 
a  day  or  two,  he  would  have  been  obli¬ 
ged  to  make  his  situation  known,,  and 
thereby  forfeited  all  claims  to  the  good 
treatment  he  hoped  to  insure  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  surrender.” 

Besides  the  Bellerophon,  there 
were  so  many  cruizers  in  the  Channel, 
in  the  latitude  of  Ushant,  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  along  the  whole 
coast,  that  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  for  Napoleon  to  have  put  to 
sea.  It  was  when  their  stratagems 
had  failed  them,  that  various  nego- 
ciations  were  attempted  by  the  attend¬ 
ants  of  Napoleon,  in  which  the  crafty 
Las  Cases  was  the  chief  actor,  to 
elude  the  penetration,  and  overcome 
the  skill  of  the  British  seamen, — but 
in  vain.  The  Captain  was  too  much 
of  a  statesman,  to  be  betrayed  by  the 
hollow  dexterity  of  the  Frenchman. 
Truth  was  disregarded,  and  the 
most  barefaced  attempts  were  made, 
**  with  authority  and  show  of  truth/* 
to  impose  on  the  ingenuous  mind  of 
the  British  officer.  The  following 

may  be  taken  to  prove  what  we  have 

been  saying ^ 

During  the  above-mentioned  conver¬ 
sation,  1  asked  J.as  Cases  where  Buona¬ 
parte  then  was  ?  he  replied,  “  At  Roche« 

fort,  1  left  him  there  yesterday  evening.** 
General  I..alle1b^d  then  said,  **  The  Em¬ 
peror  lives  at  the  hotel  in  the  Grand 
Place,  and  is  now  so  popular  there,  that 

the  inhabitants  assemble  every  evening 
in  front  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  him,  and  crying,  Vive  PEmpe* 
reur  /**  1  then  asked  how  long  it  would 
take  to  go  there.  Las  Cases  answered, 

As  the  tide  will  be  against  us,  it  will 
require  five  or  six  hours.**  Why  these 
false  statements  were  made  I  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  say,  but  it  is  very  certain  that 
Buonaparte  never  quitted  the  hrigates  or 
Isle  d'Aix,  after  his  arrival  there  on  the 
3d  July.  General  Lailemand  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  ask  me  if  I  thought  there  would 
be  any  risk  of  the  people  who  might  ae- 

coin(>any  Buonaparte,  being  given  up  to 
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the  Government  of  France :  I  replied, 
“  Certainly  not ;  the  British  government 
never  could  think  of  doing  so,  under  the 
circumstances  contemplated  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  arrangement.” 

Defeated  in  all  their  attempts  at 
negotiation  for  a  safe  conduct  to 
Napoleon,  or  to  have  him  received 
on  board  under  conditions  as  to  his 
reception  in  England,  no  alternative 
remained  for  his  followers  or  himself 
but  to  act  as  circumstances  required. 
At  this  time,  it  was  the  13th  of  July, 
the  white  flag  was  once  more  hoisted 
all  over  Rochelle;  the  gathering  storm 
was  thickening  round  Napoleon, — 
the  blockade  most  closely  kept  up 
at  sea, — his  enemies  on  shore 
fast  increasing  both  in  power  and  in 
strength — The  fate  of  Napoleon  was 
sealed.  To  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  friends  of  the  Bourbons, 
which  he  had  reason  to  fear  might 
happen  by  the  detention  of  the  fri¬ 
gate  in  which  he  then  was,  Napoleon 
was  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  an 
English  man-of-war.  This  line  of 
conduct,  one  not  of  choice  but  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  it  has  since  been  ascertained 
was  determined  on,  in  a  council  held 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  July,  when 
the  desperate  state  of  Napoleon’s 
circumstances  rendered  this  the  best 
policy  he  could  adopt. 

Captain  Maitland  appears  to  have 
been  laudably  anxious  in  making 
due  preparation  both  for  the  comfort 
and  security  of  Napoleon,  while  he 
was  to  be  on  board  the  Bellerophon. 
The  following  passage  will  illustrate 
this,  while  at  the  same  time  it  serves 
to  refute,  what  was  often  repeated, 
that  Napoleon  behaved  rudely,  and 
even  brutally,  while  Jiu  board  the 
Bellerophon : — 

I  said  to  Monsieur  L^s  Cases,  I  pro¬ 
pose  dividing  the  after-cabin  in  two,  that 
the  ladies  may  have  the  use  of  one  part 
of  it.  If  you  allow  me  to  give  an  opi¬ 
nion,”  said  he,  “  the  Emperor  will  be 
better  pleased  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
after.cabin  to  himself,  as  he  is  fond  of 
walking  about,  and  will  by  that  means 
be  able  to  take  more  exercise.”  1  an¬ 
swered,  “  As  it  is  my  wish  to  treat  him 
with  every  possible  consideration  while  he 
is  on  board  the  ship  I  command,  I  shall 
make  any  arrangement  you  think  will  be 
moat  agreeable  to  him.”  This  is  the 
only  conversation  that  ever  passed  on  the- 
subject  of  the  cabin  ;  and  I  am  the  more 


particular  in  stating  it,  as  Buonaparte 
has  been  described,  in  some  of  the  public 
journals,  as  having  taken  possession  of  it 
in  a  most  brutal  way,  saying,  Tout  ou 
rien  |X)ur  nioi”— -all  or  nothing  for  me. 
I  here,  therefore,  once  for  all,  l)eg  to 
state  most  distinctly,  that,  from  the  lime 
of  his  coming  on  board  my  ship,  to  the 
period  of  his  quitting  her,  his  conduct 
was  invariably  that  of  a  gentleman  ;  and 
in  no  one  instance  do  I  recollect  him  to 
have  made  use  of  a  rude  expression,  or 
to  have  been  guilty  of  any  kind  of  ill- 
breeding. 

We  will  now  present  to  the  reader, 
in  the  words  of  the  narrator  himself, 
the  account  of  the  reception  of  Na¬ 
poleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon : — 

At  break  of  day,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1815,  PEpervier  French  brig  of  war  was 
discovered  under  sail,  standing  out  to¬ 
wards  the  ship,  with  a  flag  of  truce  up ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Superb,  bear¬ 
ing  Sir  Henry  Hotham’s  flag,  was  seen 
in  the  offing.  By  half-past  five  the  ebb¬ 
tide  failed,  the  w  ind  was  blowing  right 
in,  and  the  brig,  which  was  within  a  mile 
of  us,  made  no  farther  progress;  while 
the  Superb  was  advancing  with  the  wind 
and  the  tide  in  her  favour.  Thus  situa¬ 
ted,  and  being  most  anxious  to  terminate 
the  affair  I  had  brought  so  near  conclu¬ 
sion,  previous  to  the  Admiral’s  arrival,  I 
sent  off  Mr  Mott,  the  First  Lieutenant, 
in  the  barge,  who  returned  soon  after  six 
o’clock,  bringing  Na|X)leon  with  him. 

On  coming  on  board  the  Bellerophon, 
he  w’as  received  without  any  of  the  ho¬ 
nours  generally  paid  to  persons  of  high 
rank  ;  the  guard  was  drawn  out  on  the 
break  of  the  poop,  but  did  not  present 
arms.  His  Majesty’s  Government  had 
merely  given  directions,  in  the  event  of 
his  being  captured,  for  his  being  removed 
into  any  one  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  that 
might  fall  in  with  him,  but  no  instruc¬ 
tions  bad  been  given  as  to  the  light  in 
which  he  was  to  be  viewed.  As  it  is  not 
customary,  however,  on  board  a  British 
ship  of  war,  to  pay  any  such  honours  be¬ 
fore  the  colours  are  hoisted  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  sun^t, 
I  made  the  early  hour  an  excuse  for 
withholding  them  upon  this  occasion. 

Buonaparte’s  dress  was  an  olive  colour¬ 
ed  great-coat  over  a  green  uniform,  wit 
scarlet' cape  and  cuffs,  green  lapels  turn 
back,  and  edged  with  scarlet,  iki^  '• 

ed  back  with  bugle  horns  emlwoidered  m 
gold,  plain  sugar-loaf  buttons  ^ 

epaulettes,  being  the  uniform 
seur  a  Cheval  of  the  Imperial  * 

He  wore  the  star,  or  grand  cross  o 
Legend  of  Honour,  and  the  small  cross 
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that  order,  the  Iron  Crown  and  the  Union, 
a|)i)ended  to  the  button. liole  ot'  his  left 
la|)el.  He  had  on  a  small  cocked  hat, 
with  a  tri.coloured  cockade,  plain  gold- 
hiited  sword,  military  boots,  and  white 
waistcoat  and  breeches.  The  following 
day  he  appeared  in  shoes,  with  gold  buc¬ 
kles  und  silk  stockings — the  dress  he  al¬ 
ways  wore  afterwards  while  with  me. 

On  leaving  the  E[)ervier,  he  was  cheer¬ 
ed  by  her  ship's  company  as  long  as  the 
boat  was  within  hearing ;  and  Mr  Mott 
informed  me  that  most  of  the  ojjicers  and 
men  had  tears  in  their  eyes. 

General  Bertrand  came  first  up  the 
ship's  side,  and  said  to  me,  The  Em¬ 
peror  is  in  the  boat."  He  then  ascended, 
and,  when  he  came  on  the  quarter-deck, 
pulled  off  his  hat,  and,  addressing  me  in 
a  firm  tone  of  voice,  said,  “  I  am  come 
to  throw'  inysiif  on  the  protection  of  your 
Prince  and  laws."  When  I  showed  him 
into  the  cabin,  he  looked  round  and  said, 
“  Une  belle  chambre,"  (this  is  a  hand¬ 
some  cabin.)  I  answ'ered,  Such  as  it 
is,  Sir,  it  is  at  your  service  while  you  re¬ 
main  on  board  the  ship  1  command." 
lie  then  looked  at  a  {X)rtrait  that  w’as 
hanging  up,  and  said,  **  Qui  est  cette 
jeune  |>ersonne?"  (Who  is  that  young 
lady  ?)  My  wife,"  I  replied.  “  Ah  ! 
elle  est  tres  jeune  et  tres  jolie,"  (Ah  ! 
she  is  both  young  and  pretty.)  He  then 
asked  what  country-woman  she  w'as,  l)eg- 
ged  to  know  if  I  had  any  children,  and 
put  a  number  of  questions  respecting  my 
country,  and  the  service  I  had  seen. 

He  next  requested  1  would  send  for 
the  oflUcers,  and  introduce  them  to  him  : 
which  was  done  according  to  their  rank. 
He  asked  several  questions  of  each,  as  to 
the  place  of  their  birth,  the  situation  he 
held  in  the  ship,  the  length  of  time  he 
had  served,  and  the  actions  he  had  been 
in.  He  then  expressed  a  desire  to  go 
round  the  ship  ;  but  as  the  men  had  not 
done  cleaning,  I  told  him  it  was  custo¬ 
mary  to  clean  the  low'er  decks  immediately 
after  breakfast,  that  they  were  then  so  em¬ 
ployed,  and,  if  he  would  defer  visiting  the 
ship  until  they  had  finished,  he  would 
sec  her  to  more  advantage. 

At  this  time  I  prui>osed  to  him  to 
allow  me  to  address  him  in  English,  as  I 
had  heard  he  understood  that  language, 
and  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  ex¬ 
pressing  myself  in  French.  He  replied 
in  French,  “  The  thing  is  impossible ;  1 
hardly  understand  a  word  of  your  lan¬ 
guage  and  from  the  observations  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  afterwards,  I  am 
satisfied  he  made  a  correct  statement,  as, 
on  looking  into  books  or  newspapers,  he 
frequently  ^kod  the  meaning  of  the  most 
common  word.  He  s[x>k^  his  own  language 
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with  a  rapidity  that  at  first  made  it  dillicult 
to  follow  him  ;  and  it  wiu>  several  days  be- 
fore  I  got  so  far  accustomed  to  his  man¬ 
ner  of  s|)eaking,  as  to  comprehend  his 
meaning  immediately. 

No  sooner  on  board,  than  Napoleon 
displays  that  activity  of  disposition 
and  inquisitive  nature  which  must 
have  so  strongly  characterised  him  at 
one  period  of  life,  lie  minutely 
examines  all  parts  of  the  ship, — 
at  once  discovers  wherein  its  con¬ 
struction  and  management  differ 
from  those  of  the  French  ships. 
Having  discussed  with  Captain  Mait¬ 
land  the  subject  of  naval  tactics,  in 
which  NaiK)leon  displays  much  skill 
and  judgment,  he  proceeds  to  state 
his  opinion  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  Fjiiglish  and  French  seamen,  and 
shews  that  the  topics  had  previously 
employed  his  active  and  penetrating 
mind. 

Napoleon  appears  to  have  indulged 
the  hope  that  he  was  to  find  an 
asylum  in  Fhigland,  and  very  soon 
after  coming  on  board,  he  endeavours 
to  impress  on  Captain  Maitland  the 
belief  that  his  (Napoleon's)  under¬ 
standing  was,  that  England  was  to 
be  his  future  home : — 

We  had  breakfast  about  nine  o'clock, 
in  the  English  style,  consisting  of  tea, 
cofiee,  cold  meat,  He  did  not  eat 

much,  or  seem  to  relish  it:  and  when, 
on  inquiry,  1  found  he  was  accustomed 
to  have  a  hut  meal  in  the  morning,  1  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  my  steward  to  allow 
his  maitre  d'hotcl  to  give  directions,  that 
he  might  invariably  be  served  in  the 
mariner  he  had  been  used  to  do;  and 
after  that  we  always  lived  in  the  French 
fashion,  as  far  as  1  could  cilcct  that  object. 

During  breakfast  he  asked  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  English  customs,  saying,  **  1 
must  now  learn  to  conform  myself  to 
them,  as  1  shall  probably  pss  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  life  in  England." 

A'  right  and  honourable  feeling 
marks  the  whole  tenor  of  Captain 
Maitland's  conduct  to  Napoleon 
while  on  hoard  the  Bclltroplioii : — 

When  dinner  was  unnouncetl,  Buona¬ 
parte,  viewing  himself  us  a  royal  iicrscn- 
age,  which  he  continued  to  do  while  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  and'  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  1  considered  it  would 
have  been  both  ungracious  and  uncalled- 
for  iu  me  to  have  disputed,  led  the  way 
into  the  dining-room.  He  seated  him¬ 
self  in  the  centre  at  one  bide  of  the  tablCi 
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requesting  Sir  Henry  Hotham  to  sit  at 
h  is  right  hand,  and  Madame  Bertrand 
on  his  left.  For  that  day  1  sat  as  usual 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  but  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  and  every  other,  whilst 
Buonaparte  remained  on  board,  I  sat,  by 
his  request,  at  his  right  hand,  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Bertrand  took  the  top.  T  wo  of  the 
ward-room  officers  dined  daily  at  the 
table,  by  invitation  from  Buonaparte, 
conveyed  through  Count  Bertrand — 
He  conversed  a  great  deal,  and  shewed 
no  depression  of  spirits ;  among  other 
things,  he  asked  me  where  1  was  born  ? 
I  told  him,  in  Scotland,  **  Have  you 
any  property  there  ?’*  said  he.  “  No,  I 
am  a  younger  brother,  and  they  do  not 
bestow  much  on  people  of  that  descrip, 
tion  in  Scotland.”  “  Is  your  elder  bro¬ 
ther  a  lord  ?”  “  No,  Lord  Lauderdale 

is  the  head  of  our  family.”  “  Ah  !  you 
are  a  relation  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  !  he 
is  an  acquaintance  of  mine ;  he  w'as  sent 
ambassador  from  your  King  to  me,  when 
Mr  Fox  was  prime  minister:  had  Mr 
Fox  lived^  it  never  ttou/d  Itave  come  to 
this,  but  his  death  put  an  end  to  all  hopes 
of  peace.  JMilord  Lauderdale  est  un  l)on 
garejon,”  adding,  “  I  think  you  resemble 
him  a  little,  though  he  is  dark,  and  you 
are  fair.'* 

The  latter  part  of  this  extract  is 
singularly  curious,  and  exhibits  Na¬ 
poleon  in  a  new  character.  Most  of 
our  readers  will,  we  are  of  opinion, 
be  disposed  to  think  with  us,  that  in 
the  prophetic  allusion  quoted  in 
italics,  the  Emperor’s  usual  sagacity 
and  skill  had  gone  from  him.  It 
will  be  very  apparent  to  every  one, 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  history 
of  the  period,  that  though  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Statesman,  whose  name 
he  mentions,  had  been  spared  to  his 
country,  it  must  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  have  recommended  any 
peace  which  Napoleon,  while  Em¬ 
peror  of  France,  would  have  agreed 
to  ;  his  whole  system  of  continental 
policy  being  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  views  and  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Napoleon’s  tact,  in  adapting  him¬ 
self  to  every  diversity  of  situation  in 
which  he  might  be  placed, — his  skill 
in  buying  golden  opinions  by  the 
judicious  but  ha^ly-perceptible 
unction  he  laid  to  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  approached  hin),  winning 
them  to  his  favour, — ^are  finely  illus¬ 
trated,  by  his  conduct  on  board  the* 
Belleropnon.  That  power,  the  cha- 


•  •  * 
racteristic  of  superior  minds,  which 
enables  them  to  bend  and  subdue  all 
inferior  natures  to  their  own  ends, 
was  never  more  strikingly  exhibited 
than  by  Napoleon.  Hear  what  Cap- 
tain  Maitland  says,-7* 

To  such  an  extent  did  he  possess  the 
jww'er  of  pleasing,  that  there  are  few  peti. 
pie  who  could  have  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  him  for  nearly  a  month,  as  I  did, 
without  feeling  a  sensation  of  pity,  allied 
perhaps  to  regret,  that  a  man  possessed 
of  so  many  fascinating  qualities,  and  who 
had  held  so  high  a  station  in  life,  should 
be  reduced  to  the  situation  in  which  I  saw 
him. 

The  following  extract  will  still 
further  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
very  singular  man  Captain  Maitland 
bad  under  his  charge : — 

During  the  time  we  were  heaving  the 
anchor  up,  and  setting  the  sails,  Buona¬ 
parte  remained  on  the  break  of  the  poop, 
and  w'as  very  inquisitive  about  what  was 
going  on.  .  He  observed,  “  Your  method 
of  performing  this  manoeuvre  is  quite 
different  from  the  French,”  and  added, 
“  what  I  admire  most  in  your  chip,  is 
the  extreme  silence  and  orderly  conduct 
of  your  men :  on  board  a  French  ship, 
every  one  calls  and  gives  orders,  and  they 
gabble  like  so  many  geese.”  Previous 
to  his  quitting  the  Bellerophon  he  made 
the  same  remark,  saying,  “  There  has 
been  less  noise  in  this  ship,  where  there 
are  six  hundred  men,  during  the  whole 
time  I  have  been  in  her,  than  there  was 
on  board  the  Epervier,  with  only  one 
hundred,  in  the  passage  from  Isle  d'Aix 
to  Basque  Roads.”  He  remained  upon 
deck  all  the  time  the  ship  was  beating 
out  of  the  Pertuis  d’Antioche.  Having 
cleared  the  Chasseron  shoal  about  six  p. 
m.,  dinner  was  served.  He  conversed  a 
great  deal  at  table,  and  seemed  in  very 
good  spirits,  told  several  anecdotes  of 
himself ;  among  others,  one  relating  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith.  Knowing  that  I  had 
served  under  that  officer  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  “ 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  ever  tel!  you  the  cause 
of  his  quarrel  w’ith  me  ?”  I  answered  he 
had  not.  “  Then,”  said  he,  I 
When  the  French  army  was  bef^  S*. 
Jean  d’Acre,  he  had  a  paper  private  y 
distributed  among  the  officers  and  so  * 
diers,  tending  to  induce  them  to  revo 
and  quit  ihe,  on  which  1  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  denouncing  the  English  com¬ 
manding  officer  at  a  madman,  and 
iMting  all  intercourse  with  him.  This 
tlcsd  Sir  Sidney  so  mach,  that  he 
a  challenge  tomoet  hkn  in  single  own  v 
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on  the  beach  at  CaiflTa.  My  reply  was,  our  coast,  saying,  “  They  are  generally 
that  when  Marlborough  appeared  for  smugglers  as  well  as  fishermen  ;  at  one 
that  puqiofte,  I  should  be  at  his  service,  time  a  great  many  of  them  were  in  my 
but  I  had  other  duties  to  fulfil  besides  pay,  for  the  purpose  (»f  obtaining  intelli. 
fighting  a  duel  with  an  English  commo*  gence,  bringing  money  over  to  France, 
dore.**  He  pursued  the  subject  of  Syria,  and  assisting  prisoners  of  war  to  esenjv, 
and  said,  patting  me  (who  w'as  sitting  They  even  offered,  for  a  large  sum  of 
next  him)  on  the  head,  “  If  it  had  not  money,  to  seize  the  person  of  Louis,  and 
been  for  you,  English,  I  should  have  been  deliver  him  into  my  hands,  but  as  they 
Emi)eror  of  the  East ;  but  wherever  there  could  not  guarantee' the  preservation  of 
is  water  to  float  a  ship,  we  are  sure  to  his  life,  I  would  not  give  my  consent  to 
find  you  in  our  way.**  the  meiisure.*’ 

\Ve  have  a  great  raan^  very  lively  Hitherto  Napoleon’s  situation 
and  interesting  details  ol  the  conduct  seems  to  have  been  one  of  compara- 
of  Napoleon, — graphical  representa-  tive  happiness  and  comfort;  and  it 
tions  of  his  manner, — all  so  minutely  is  but  justice  to  (*aptain  Maitland  to 
and  faithfully  recorded,  as  to  furnish  state,  that  every  thing  was  done  by 
us  with  a  perfect  vraisemblance  of  him,  which  circumstances  would 
the  hero  of  Marengo  in  the  gloom  of  j^rmit,  to  continue  both  to  his  dis- 
his  glory.  But  as  great  part  of  these  tinguished  captive.  We  cannot  re- 
have  been  often  l^fore  the  public,  fuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  giving 
we  make  room  only  for  the  follow-  thefollowingextract,  which  willshew 
ing ; —  how  humanely  studious  the  Captain 

Sunday,  *3d  July,  (1814,)  we  pa»ed  ''■®*  K»poleo«s  wishe. 

very  near  to  Ushant;  the  day.  was  fine,  He  (Napoleon)  complained  of  the  two 
and  Buonaparte  remained  upon  deck  great  frigates  being  placed  as  guard-ships  over 
part  of  the  morning.  He  cost  many  a  him,  **  as  if,**  said  he,  i  were  not  per- 
meiancholy  look  at  the  coast  of  France,  fectly  secure  on  board  a  British  line>of. 
but  made  few  observations  on  it.  He  battle  ship  ;**  and  added,  the  guard- 
asked  several  questions  about  the  coast  shin*s  boats  have  been  firing  musquetry 
of  England,  whether  it  w'as  safe  to  ap.  all  the  evening,  to  keep  the  shorc-boats  at 
proacb,  its  distance,  and  the  part  we  were  a  distance  ;  it  disturbs  and  distresses  me, 
likely  to  make.  About  eight  in  the  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  prevent 
evening  the  high  land  of  Dartmoor  was  it,  if  it  lies  in  your  power.**  1  immedi* 
discovered,  when  I  w'ent  into  the  cabin  ately  sent  to  the  captains  of  the  frigates, 
and  told  him  of  it.  I  found  him  in  a  to  put  a  stop  to  the  firing, 

flannel  dressing-gown,  nwrly  undre»ed,  Napoleon,  it  would  appear,  main- 
and  preparing  to  go  to  bed.  He  put  on  .  .  ’  with  ereat  eaua- 

his  great'Coat,  came  out  upon  deck,  and  .  .  P?  . ,  3-^ 

remained  some  time  looking  at  the  land,  X*  ? 

asking  its  distance  from  Torbay,  and  the  gT^mens  of  his  Sl^atiou.  Whether 
|irohabIe  time  of  our  arrival  there.  attnbuted  to  a  certain 

At  day-break  of  the  24th  of  July,  we  lethargy  of  mind,  which  some  have 
were  close  off  Dartmouth.  Count  Bert-  alleged  had  possession  of  Napoleon, 
rand  went  into  the  cabin,  and  informed  or  to  the  firm  manliness^  of  his  na- 
Buonaparte  of  it,  who  came  upon  deck  turc,  it  is  now  impossible  to  detcr- 
about  half-past  four,  and  remained  on  the  mine.  But  certain  it  is,  that  hit 
poop  until  the  ship  anchored  in  Torbay,  conduct  in  this  respect  was  not  imi- 
He  talked  with  admiration  of  the  bold-  tated  or  followed  by  bis  attendants, 
ness  of  the  coast,  saying,  “  You  have  in  Jn  no  part  of  his  conduct,  during 
that  respect  a  groat  advantage  over  ^^e  time  he  remained  on  board  the 
France,  which  is  surrounded  by  rocks  Bcllerophon,  is  the  equanimity  more 
and  dangers.**  On  opening  •'Torbay ,  he  gjfongly  pourtrayed  wan  on  the  an- 
was  much  struck  with  the  l«auty  of  the  nounceiiient  of  the  determinaUon  of 
s^ery,  and  exclaimed,  “  What  a  bMU-  Government  to  send  him  to  St. 

At  dmner  ht  convened  as  uaual,  was  Captain  Maitland  * 
inquisitive  about  the  kinds  of  fish  pro-  His  mind  had  by  this  time  been  so 
duoed  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  ate  much  prepared  by  the  newspapers  for 
part  of  a  turbet  that  was  at  table  with  that  event,  that  he  did  not  shew  a^  vefy 
much  relish.  He  then  spoke  of  the  chs-  ’Strong  emotion  at  receiving  Ih^  intima- 
rseter  of  the  fishermen  and  boatmen  on  lion,  though  he  coniplained,  in  strong 
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icrin^^,  of  the  nijusiicv  of  such  a  measure,  iruleed*  it  was  quite  agionisbin*'  with 
As,  however,  the  Admiral\barge  was  W'bat  elasticity  his  spirits  r^ain^  their 
seen  approaching,  and  1  was  obliged  to  usual  cheerfulness,  after  such  trials  and 

upon  deck  to  receive  him,  I  had  very  disappointments.  He  never,  in  my  heW. 
little  conversation  with  him  at  that  time,  ing,  threatened  to  commit  suicide,  nor  do 
As  soon  as  the  Admiral  had  left  the  I  believe  he  did  on  any  occasion  ;  the  only 
.ship,  Buonaparte  sent  for  me,  and  shewed  expression  I  ever  heard  him  make  use  of 
me  the  same  paper  Lord  Keith  had  com-  that  could  in  any  way  be  construed  in. 
xnunicated  to  me  in  the  morning.  When  to  such  a  threat,  w  as,  that  he  would  not 
I  had  read  it,  he  complained  vehemently  go  to  St.  Helena,  ‘‘  Je  u*irai  pat  a  St, 
of  his  treatment  in  being  sent  to  St.  Iltllnc,'' 

Helena,  saying,  “  The  idea  of  it  is  jier- 

fect  horror  to  me.  To  be  placed  for  life  How  different  was  the  conduct  of 
on  an  island  within  the  Tropics,  at  aai  im-  his  domestics!  Numerous  were  the 
merise  distance  from  any  land,  cut  off  angry  remonstrances,  peevish  de- 
from  all  communicaiion  with  the  world,  clarations,  and  foolish  threats,  utter- 
and  ever>-  thing  that  I  hold  dear  in  it—  gil  by  these  people.  In  a  conference 
c  nt  ph  yue  la  cage  de  fer  de  Tamerlan  Lallemantl,  Montholon,  and 

-(.t  .a  worse  than  lamerlanes  iron  the  latter  is  represents 

cage.)  I  would  liefer  being  delivered  up  .  a  ®  „  you  mav  denend 

to  the  Bourbons.  Among  other  insults,**  %  -i,  ^ 

said  he,_“l,ut  that  is  mere  bagatelle,  Tc.  will  go 

a  very  secondary  consideration, -they  St.  Helena  ;  he  will  sooner  put 

Style  me  General !  they  can  have  no  right  Bimself  to  death  ;  he  is  a  man  of  de- 
to  call  me  General ;  they  may  as  well  call  termined  character,  and  what  he 
me  Archbishop,  for  f  was  head  of  the  says  he  will  do.  ■  “  Has  be  ever 
church  as  well  as  the  army.  If  they  do  said  he  W’ill  put  himself  to  death  ? 
not  acknowledge  me  as  Kmperor,  they  I  asked.  They  answered, No  J  but 
ought  as  First  Consul ;  they  have  sent  am-  he  has  said  he  will  not  go,  which 
hussadors  to  me  as  such,  and  your  King,  amounts  to  the  same  thing ;  and, 
in  his  letters,  styled  me  Brother.  Had  were  he  to  consent  himself,  here  are 
they  confined  me  in  tlie  Tower  of  Lon-  three  of  us  who  are  determined  to 
<lon,  or  one  of  the  fortresses  in  England,  prevent  him.”  We  may  add  the 
(though  not  what.  I  had  hoiked  from  the  remark,  made  by  Lord  Keith,  to 
generosity  of  the  English  people,)  [  Captain  Maitland,  on  repeating  to 
should  not  have  so  much  cause  of  com-  Yi\s  Lordship  the  conversation  we  have 
plaint,  but  to  banish  me  to  an  island  readers  ;  “  You 

wnhm  the!  ropiest  They  might  as  well  these  pentlemeii,”  said  his 

”'■1  "7"*  “  Lonlship,  <'  who  have  threatened  to 

body  can  live  long  In  such  a  climate."  Buonaparte  s  executioners  that 

He  then  expressed  a  desire  to  write  ano-  England  a  war  s  t 

ther  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  I  murderers,  and  that  the  certain  con- 
carried  it  the  same  afternoon  to  Lord  sequence  of  such  an  act  will  e  ^^- 
Keith,  by  whom  it  was  immediately  for-  nishing  their  career  on  a  gallows, 
warded  to  London.  Amidst  the  rather  serious  details  ot 

I  felt  convinced  that  Buonaparte,  after  this  romance  of  real  life,  we  are  re- 
the  notification  he  had  received,  would  be  lieved  by  an  episode  of  an  amusing 
too  much  depressed  in  spirits  to  make  his  kind.  We  allude  to  an  attempt  of 
appearance  on  deck  this  day,  and  sent  a  some  individual — an  eccentric  one, 
boat  to  some  of  my  friends,  who  were  certainly,  if  he  was  moved  by  DO  po- 
waiting  in  hopes  of  seeing  him,  to  say  Rtical  machinery  from  behind-^ 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  coming  out,  as  sArvp  n  aiihnrpna  on  Nanoleon.  The 
he  w.,  much  distressed  at  the  cLmuni-  “"LVonX  meLreT  taken  by 
cation  which  had  been  made  to  him.  I  Keith  and  Captain  Maitland, 

was,  therefore,  a  good  deal  surprised,  on  ,  ,  »  Dursuit  of  this  terrible 

turning  round,  to  find  him  standing  at  ^  dpriimate  as  a 

-my  elbow ;  and  I  can  only  account  for 

his  shewing  himself  as  usual,  by  sup-  fau'7/er,  and  means  Of 

posing,  either  that  he  was  not,  in  fact,  so  carried  in  his  pocket  th 
much  annoyed  as  I  had  believed  him  to  letting  loose  on  mankind  tne  ot 
be,  or  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  desire  of  ^if  Europe^  as  he  was  oltcn  * 
creating  a  feeling  of  commiseration  appear’  to,  US  to  be  somcwlial 
among  the  English  people  on  his  behalf,  crous.  The  whole  matter 
At  dinner  he  conversed  as  usual,  and)  from  beginning  .to  end,  is  tru  y* 


T^^C.J  Ciipfiiin  Mhithnii}\s  Xanuifivr  nf  the  Suirriulrr  <j'  Ihiviini'artr. 

ficul.  *I’hc  great  importance  of  the  talked  of  the  magnanimity  of  his 

trust  xvhich  was  coiiHded  in  the  surrender.  Hut  the  probability  is 

gallant  officers  certainly  justified  against  him ;  for  Ins  eircumstancth 

more  than  ordinary  precaution^  and  were  of  too  desperate  a  character,  as 

called  lor  the  strictest  vigilance  they  we  have  already  stated,  to  admit  of 

could  display  ;  but  it  was  certainly  his  longer  lingering  within  reach  of 

too  much  to  allow  this  terrible  indi-  his  enemies  on  the  coast  of  I'Vance. 

vidual,  in  his  cock-boat,  to  chase  our  'I  he  following  is  the  passage  : — 

ci^izers,  as  he  seems  to  have  done.  morning  of  the  Gth  of  .Aiigusi, 

J  bis,  however,  he  manages  to  do,  and  (says  Captain  M.)  when  walking  the 

the  Admiral  and  Captain  Maitland  deck  with  Monsieur  I. as  Cases,  be  for  the 

are  in  turn  chased  by  this  dreadful  lirst  time  mentioned  that  he  understood 

man  ;  and  those  who  were  never  me  to  have  assured  him  that  the  Em- 

know'n  to  retreat  while  enemies’  fleets  peror  would  be  well  received  in  England, 

were  in  sight,  fly  before  him.  The  allowed  to  reside  there.  1  replied, 

Admiral  writes  to  Captain  Maitland,  “  1  cannot  conceive  how  you  could  .so  far 

**  I  have  been  chased  all  day  by  a  misunderstand  me,  us  I  constantly,  ig 

lawyer  with  a  Habeas  Corpus.  He  niy  communications  with  you,  stated  that 

U  landed  at  Causand,  and  may  come  *  promises  whatever ; 

off  in  a  sailing-boat  during  the  night :  ^  ^r^ers  would  bear  me 

of  course  keep  all  sorts  of  boats  off,  as  •‘"l'  “!'■ 

1  will  do  the  like  in  whatever  sl.ip  1  i  '■«  »' 

«««„  u  :  ir  »»  »ri  ‘  doing  that,  1  acted  very  math  ujxin  my 

maybcin.-KEi  rn.  rhe  precau-  „„.„*es,>o..sibility.  You  .luesiioocd  me 
ions  of  t  e  sailors,  as  niiglit  have  (requeiuly  as  to  my  private  opinion,  and 
been  expected,  were  triumphantly  |  ^y£^g  quite  ignorant  ujK»n  the  subject,  ■ 
successful,  and  the  lawyer  forced  1  could  only  say,  I  had  no  reason  lobc- 
10  go  off  without  obtaining  his  pur-  lievc  he  would  be  ill  received.”  It  did 
pose.  1  he  real  transaction  is  now  not,  however,  require  my  assistance  to 
known  to  have  been  this: — The  de-  raise  the  hopes  of  those  about  Buona- 
fendant,  in  a  prosecution  against  him,  {laxte,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  he 
at  the  instance  of  a  naval  officer,  for  was  to  be  received  in  England,  ns  one  oi’ 
a.  libel  censuring  his  conduct  while  bis  followers,  on  the  passage  home,  asked 
on  the  West- India  station,  when  a  me  if  I  thought  the  Prince  Regent  would 
h'rcnch  squadron  was  in  those  seas,  <^unfer  the  Order  of  the  Garter  u|)on  him. 
pretending  it  would  aid  his  defence  misunderstanding, 

to  show  that  the  French  ships  were  (“'’‘'V.  f r®  k 

...  V.  1  I  nst  I  nns  nimtU!ll  lO 


at  that  time  in  an  unserviceable  con¬ 
dition,  meant  to  do  so  by  the  evidence 
of  Napoleon.  He  accordingly  ob¬ 
tained  a  subpoena  for  him  (Napoleon) 
to  attend  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  himself,  and  not  by  a 
lawyer,  to  get  on  ^ard  the  Bellero- 
phon  to  deliver  it. 

^V'e  shall  now  present  to  the  reader 
an  extract,  from  which  he  will  be 


case,)  Monsieur  l.as  Cases  has  himself  to 
blame.  When  he  came  on  board  of  tlie 
Bellerophon,  for  the  purpose  of  treating, 
he  concealed  his  knowledge  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  which,  as  I  had  consider¬ 
able  dithculty  in  expressing  myself  in 
French,  c'ould  only  be  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  me  off  my  guard, 
that  he  might  take  the  advantage  of  any 
expressions  that  fell  from  me,  or  the  ofti- 
cers  1  had  always  present  at  our  mcelingf. 
Even  after  he  was  on  board  with  Huuna. 


nsbled  to  gather  the  true  character  parte,  though  he  acknowledged  he  could 

..  .  o  _  _  ,  ,  _  ,  _  . _  . _ 


of  the  crafty  Las  Cases.  This  per- 
wn  seems'  to  have  been  the  most  de¬ 
signing  among  the  followers  of  the 
fallen  Emperor.  The  wish,  too,  of 
Napoleon  to  impress  on  Captain 
Maitland’s  mind  the  magnanimity  of 
the  part  he  (Napoleon)  had  performed 


read  English,  and  always  translated  the 
newspapers  for  bis  master,  he  affected 
not  to  be  able  to  speak  it.  Wbat  his  actual 
knowledge  of  the  language  was,  the  fol* 
lowing  extract  of  a  letter,  from  a  friend 
of  mine  on  board  the  Northumberland, 
dated  at  sea,  August  the  22d,  1815,  w'ill 
shew  : — **  1  do  not  know  whether  Las 


lu  surrendering  himself,  comes  out  in  caaes  ever  let  you  know  he  could  speak 
the  course  of  the  passage.  It  is  quite  English ;  but  this  I  can  assure  you,  that 
possible  Napoleon  may  have  reasoned  he  speaks  it  very  near  as  well  as  Ma- 
himself  into  a  belief  that  he  might  dame  Bertrand,  and  can  hold  a  conversa- 
have  made' 'a  diversion  in  his  favour  tlon,  or  maintain  an  argument  in  it,  with 
by^  appearing  on  shorej  and  hence  ab  much  fluency  as  .'-he  can.’* 


f  Capidfn  lari iVi^TViir raft ve  St(/>end^r  of  llUo:iafiarle.  QJiHie 

This  foreriW  T  had  a  long  con  versa.  '  He  walked  out  -  Of  the  oabii)  -.Nvitk  a 

Buonaparte.  He  coinplaine<]  steady,  firm  step ;  came  up  to  me,  and 
bitterly  oT  the  conduct  of'the  British  Go-  taking  ofThis  hat,  said,  “  Captain  Mait- 
vernment/and  enter^,  at '  considerable  land,  J  take  this  last  opportunity  of  once 
l^n^lh,  into  the  state  of  his  affbirs,  when  more  returning  you  my  thanks  for  the 
he  determined  upon  the  measure  of  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  me 
repairing  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  while  on  board  the  Bcllerophon  ;  and  also 
*•  There  still,”  said  he,  “  was  a  large  to  request  you  will  convey  them  to  the 
party  in  the  ’south,  that  wished  me  to  put  officers  and  ship’s  company  you  com- 
myself  at  its  head  ;  the  army  behind  the  mand.”  Then  turning  to  the  officers, 
l^oire  was  also  desirous  of  my  return.  At  who  were  •  standing  by  me,  he  added, 
ten  o’clock  of  the  night  before  I  embark-  Gentlemen,  I  have  requested  your  cap- 
ed,  a  deputation  from  the  garrison  of  tain  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for 
Rochelle  waited  upon  me,  with  an  offi^r  your  attention  to  me,  and  to  those  \whu 
to  conduct  me  to  the  army ;  in  addition  have  followed  my  fortunes.'*  He  then 
to  which,  the  troops  that  were  in  Roche-  went  forward  to  the  gangway,  and  befure 
fort,  Bourdeaux,  and  Isle  d’Aix,  amount-  he  went  down  the  ship’s  side,  bowed  two 
ing  to  twelve  thousand  men,  were  at  or  threse  times  to  the  ship’s  company,  who 
my  disposal.  But  I  saw  there  was  no  were  collected  in  the  waist  and  on  the 
prospect  of  ultimate  success,  though  I  forecastle.  He  was  followed  by  the  ladies 
might  have  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  and  the  French  officers,  and  lastly  by 
trouble  and  bloodshed,  which  I  did  not  Lord  Keith*  After  the  boat  had  shoved 
choose  should  take  place  on  my  account  oflT,  and  got  the  distance  of  about  thirty 

individually  :  while  the  empire  was  at  yards  from  the  ship,  he  stood  up,  pulled 

stake,  it  was  another  matter.”  his  hat  off,  and  bowed,  first  to  the  officers, 

-  In  the  afternoon,  Mr  O’Meara,  the  and  then  to  the  men ;  and  immediately 

surgeon,  informed  me  that  General  Sa-  sat  down,  and  entered  into  conversstlou 
vary  had  made  a  proposal  to  him  to  ac-  with  Lord  Keith,  with  as  much  apparent 

company  Buonaparte  to  St.  Helena  as  his  composure  as  if  he  had  been  only  go- 

medical  attendant ;  Monsieur  Maingaut,  ing  from  one  ship  to  the  other,  to  pay  a 

his  surgeon,  being  a  young  man  with  visit. 

whom  he  was  little  acquainted,  and  had  The  following  description  of  Napo- 
suffhred  so  much  from  sea-sickness  in  the  leon's  person  and  appearance  is  very 


,  that  he  felt  gmphic.  It  brings  the  fallen  hero 

Mherseai'x.yage. 

the  propriety  of 

old  him  it  must  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  when  be  came 
lis  own  feelings;  on  boud  the  Bellerophon,  on  the  of 
it,  he  had  better  July  1915,  wanted  exactly  one  month  of 
condition  that  completing  his  forty-sixth  year,  being 
fd  and  agreed  to  bom  on  the  l^th  of  August  1749.  He 
lat  case,  an  offi-  was  then  a  remarkably  strong,*  well-built 
;t  pass,  through  man,  about  five  feet  seven  inches  high  j 
e  subject.  This  his  limbs  particularly  well  formed,  with 
I  received  of  «‘fine  ancle  and  very  smalt  foot,  of  which 
e  any  arrange-  he  seemed  rather  vain,  as  he  always  wore, 
with  the  notifi-  while  on  board  the  ship,  silk  stockings 
»m  our  Govern-  and  shoes.  His  hands  were  also  very 
small,  and  had  the  plumptiess  of  a  wo¬ 
man's,  rather  than  the  robustness  oft 
c  our  extracts  moan’s.  His  eyes  light  grey^  teeth 
to  the  conclu-  and  ^'h«n  he  smiled,  the  expression  of  his 
irpTtract«  wo  countenance  was  highly  pleasing;  wnen 
nulnl  -O"  of 

he  deep  histo-  d^k  tao"n, 

dU  His  hair  was  of  a  very  dark  urowi, 

.1  '  ®  nearly  approaching  to  black,  and  thoug 

thrown  over  .  and  front,  had 

so  many  per-  .  ..  amongst  it.  His  compiciion 

i4or  are  intro-  '  a  very  uncommon  one,  bei*‘g  * 

n,  gnd  must  light  sallow  colour,  differing  fro*"*  al**’®*^ 

'he  foHowing  »  any  other  I^er  met  with.  From  hi» 

thai  will  ip-  ’  having  become  corpulent,  he 

The  story  is  mu^  oThis  personal  sctMtf,  end,  If 

^ect ‘  arc  to  give  credit  to 


‘’180®. J  Gi/f/uin  jK'^urraitt/c 

a  verr  ooQsidi>rable  iMrtion  uf  his 

mental  enerj^  ^wa«  alwo  gone.  It  is 
certain  his  habits  were  very  letliargic 
while  he  u’as  on  board  on  the  Bellero- 
l>hon;  for  though  he  went  to  bed  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  o*cluck  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  did  not  rise  till  about  the  same 
hour  in  the  morning,  he  frequently  fell 
asleep  on  the  sofa  in  the  cabin  in  the 
eouree  of  the  day.  His  general  appearance 
was  that  of  a  man  rather  older  than  he 
then  was.  His  manners  were  extremely 
pleasing  and  afTabie ;  he  joined  in  every 
conversation,  related  numerous  anecdotes, 
and  endeavoured,  in  every  way,  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  humour.  He  even  admitted 

his  attendants  to  great  familiarity  (  and  I 
saw  one  or  two  instances  of  their  contra¬ 
dicting  him  in  the  most  direct  terms, 
though  they  generally  treated  him  with 
much  respect.  He  possessed  to  a  wonder¬ 
ful  degree  a  facility  in  making  t  favour¬ 
able  impression  upon  those  with  whom 
he  entered  into  conversation.  This  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  accomplished  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  subject  to  matters  he  supposed 

the  person  he  was  addressing  was  well 
acquainted  with,  and  on  which  he  could 
shew  himself  to  advantage.  This  had  the 
effect  of  putting  him  in  good  humour  with 
himself,  after  which  it  was  not  a  very 

difllcult  matter  to  transfer  a  part  of  that 
feeling  to  the  person  who  had  occasioned 
it.  Lord  Keith  appears  to  have  formed  a 
very  high ’opinion  of  the  fascination  of  his 

conversation,  and  expressed  it  very  em¬ 
phatically  to  me  after  he  liad  seen  him. 
Speaking  of  bU  wish  for  an  interview 
with  the  Prince  Regent,  “  D— -n  the  fel- 
.  iotv/*  he  said,  **  if  he  had  obtained  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Hie  Royal  Highness,  in  half 
«Q  hour  they  would  have  been  the  best 
,  friends  in  England.**  He  appeared  to 
have  great  command  of  temper;  for 
though  no  man  could  have  had  greater 
trials  than  fell  to  his  lot  during  the  time 
he  remained  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  he 
never,  in  my  presence,  or  as  far  as  1 
know,  aUowed  a  fretful,  captious  expKs- 
non  to  escape  him  c  even  the  day  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  notiheation  from  Sir  Henry 
*  Bunbury,  that  it  was  determined  to  send 
him  to  St.  Helena,  he  chatted  and  con¬ 
versed  with  the  same  cheerfulness  as 
asuaU  U  has  been  asserted  that  he  was 
acting  a  part  all  the  time  be  was  on  board 
the  ship  ;  but  still,  even  allowing  that  to 
be  the  case,  nothing  but  great  command 
'-  :Of  temper  coaid  have  enabled  him  to  have 
Sustained  such  a  part  for  so  many  days  in 
bis  situation- 

During  the  time  that  Buonaparte  was 
.  on  board  the  Balleropbt^  we  dways 
h>t*d  axprewtly  for  his- accomodation— en- 
tsrdyiin  .the.  French  manner;  that  is  to 


of  the  Surrender  oj  Buonaparte.  7^5 

say,  a  hot  meal  was  served  at  leu  o’clock 

in  the  morning,  and  another  at  six  in  the 
evening  ;  and  so  nearly  did  they  resemble 
each  other  in  all  respects,  that  a  stranger 
might  have  found  difficulty,  in  coming 
into  the  cabin,  to  distinguish  breakfast 
from  dinner.  His  maitre  d' hotel  took  the 
joints  oflT  the  table,  cut  them  up  in  por¬ 
tions,  and  then  handed  them  round.  Buo¬ 
naparte  eat  a  great  deal,  and  generally  of 
strong  solid  food.  In  drinking  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  abstemious,  confining  himself  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  claret,  and  seldom  taking 
more  than  half-a-pint  at  a  meal.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  dinner,  strong  coffee  was 
handed  round,  and  then  some  cordial  ; 
after  which  he  rose  fVom  table,  the  w  hole 
meal  seldom  lasting  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-  five  minutes :  and  I  was  told, 
that  during  the  time  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  French  Government,  he  never  al¬ 
lowed  more  than  fifteen  minutes  for  that 

purpose. 

The  attachment  of  Napoleon  to 

his  wife,  and  his  affection  for  his 

child,  were  very  strong :  Capt.  Mait¬ 

land  says  : — 

One  morning  be  began  to  talk  of  hit 
wife  and  child,  and  desired  Marchand  to 
bring  two  or  three  miniature  picture#  to 
shew  me  t  he  spoke  of  them  with  mueh 
feeling  and  affection.  1  feel,**  said  he, 
**  the  conduct  of  the  allied  Sovereign#  to 
bemorecruel  and  unjustifiable  towards  me 

in  that  respect  than  in  any  other.  Why 
should  they  deprive  me  of  the  comforts 
of  domestic  society,  and  take  from  me 
what  must  be  the  dearest  objects  of  affbe- 
tion  to  every  man — my  child,  and  the 
mother  of  that  child  ?**  On  his  expres¬ 
sing  himself  as  above,  1  looked  him 
Steadily  in  the  face,  to  observe  whether  he 
shewed  any  emotion;  the  tears  were 
standing  in  his  eyes,  and  the  whole  of 
his  countenance  ap|)eared  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  feeling  of  grief. 

One  more  extract,  and  we  have 
done, — the  matter  is  interesting,  and 
as  it  is  short,  we  ofiTer  it  to  our 
readers : — 

I  never  heard  Buonaparte  speak  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  or  give  an  opinion  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  but  1  asked  Ge¬ 
neral  Bertrand  what  Napoleon  thought 
of  him.  “  Why,**  replied  he,  “  I  will 
give  you  his  opinion  nearly  In  tha 
words  he  delivered  to  me.  *  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  the  management  of  an 
army,  it  fuHy  equal  to  mysilf,  whb  #te 
advantage  of  possessing  more  prudencfe.* 

Our  readers,  wf  arc  sure^  will  be 


I.fc  Your  Jlij^hland  Ba^f>iperx  :^A  Skftoh, 

(Uiposeil  to  think  with  us,  that  this  roatioii,  is  furnitiietl,  where  we  laai 
is  a  volume  of  im  ordinary  interest,  contemplate  its  workings  in  a  situa> 
It  furnishes  a  most  faithful  historical  lion  so  laid  oi)en  by  evidence  of  ereri 
f^resentation  of  one  of  the  most  sort,  that  no\eil  can  be  thrown  ovei 
astonishing  events  the  page  of  history  to  disguise  or  conceal  any  of  its  mo 
unfdtds.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  tives.  it  is,  in  short,  a  work  which 
of  him  who  bad  occupied  the  most  must  be  taken  out  of  the  comuior 
conspicuous  point  in  his  age  s  chro-  routine  of  modern  publications,  am 
nicies,  when  placed  in  circumstances  must  be  viewed  as  a  memorial  u 
of  the  most  adverse  fortune,  are  faith-  future  ages  of  the  very  striking 
fully  laid  open.  A  moral  chart,  of  and  singular  historical  events  it  re 
a  inind  of  most  extraordinary  confor-  cords. 


Various  bands  of  breechless  bar-  and  tortured,  as  long  and  as  cruelly 
barians,  called,  in  civilized  language,  as  these  Scotch  cannibals  think  fit. 
Highland  Pipers,  descending  from  It  pains  one  to  the  heart  to  think 
the  mountains,  make  an  annual  in-  that  he  lives  in  a  country  where 
vasion  of  the  Low  Country  of  Scot-  such  dreadful  outrages  on  humanity 
land  about  midsummer.  They  are  perpetrated,  not  only  without  tmp 
direct  their  march  towards  £din-  slightest  punishment  or  censure,  but 
burgh;  but  on  their  way  thither,  with  the  applause  of  numbers  of  our 
they  never  fail  to  cause  the  most  civilized  fellow-subjects, 
horrible  alarm  among  the  peaceful  But  this  is  a  commentary.  Let 
villages  on  their  route,  by  their  wild  us  next  tuin  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
costume  and  manners,  and  the  atro-  in  reference  to  the  bagpipers.  A  So- 
cious  noise  of  their  warlike  instru-  ciety  exists  in  London,  composed  en- 
laents  of  music.  They  are  invited  tirely,  we  presume,  of  Highlanders, 
by  the  enemies  of  harmony,  whose  who,  having  been  caught  very  young 
numbers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  rapid-  among  the  mountains,  and  reiued  by 
ly  diminishing,  to  enter  the  metro-  the  care  of  some  benevolent  indivU 
of  their  country,  for  the  ex-  duals  in  the  Low  Country  in  the  bs- 
press  purpose  of  lacerating  the  ears,  bits  of  a  more  cultivated  society, 
and  levying  contributions  on  the  send  a  considerable  sum  annually  to 
purses  of  the  unoffending  inhabi-  encourage  the  Edinburgh  conspirt- 
tants.  We  can  scarcely  figure  in  tors,  by  giving  premiums  to  those  of 
our  imagination  a  more  glaring  act  the  mountaineers  who  shew  them* 
of  treason — not  exactly  against  the  selves  capable  of  protlucing  the 
const!  tution;of  the  State,  but — against  loudest  and  most  hideous  noises  up- 
thc  constitution  of  the  human  ear,  as  on  their  bagpipes,  and  of  exhibiting 
is  committed  by  these  domestic  con-  in  its  most  original  and  approved 
4iptrators,  when  they  unblushingly  cuts,  the  scanty  and  (to  all  but 
send  messages  to  these  wild  inoun-  themselves)  indecent  costume  of 
taineers,  encouraging  their  unwel-  their  Alpine  country.  This  affords 
come  visits,  i  t  is  the  practice  of  great  additional  encouragement  to 
the  Grand  Turk  to  make  the  ears  the  invasion  of  these  members  of  the 
of  captives  be  separated  from  their  kilted  tribes.  •  •  i 

heads,  and  we  have  been  accustomed  A  day  is^fixed  by  tlie  pri*ici|p 
to  call  this  act  of  mutilation  inhu-  madcap  admirers  of  every  thing  that 
man ;  not  reflecting,  it  would  ap-  smacks  of  the  mounUins  and  oi 
pear,  that  we  are  guilty  of  a  far  jteat  reek,  for  a  trial  of  the  ooropara- 
inore  cruel  act  at  home  in  this  Coun-  tive  merits  of  these  pipers;  and  whw 
try,  which  wc  (upon  what  grounds  would  any  mortal  think  this  trial 
we  can't  tell)  call  civilized,  when  of  barbarous  skill  should  take  pla^  f 
permitting,  as  we  do,  the  ears  of  our  If  any  one  were  told,  for  the  fir»>| 
liebnle  to  grow  to  all  suitable  and  time,  that  it  is  in  the  very  centra  » 
(^trablc  lengths,  yet  leave  them  at  the  town,  which  ppw,  it  would 
the  merer  of  every  screeching  bag-  iHjar.m^?^  luflicrousJy,  call^ 
ptrer,"  to  hf  tlcafcncd,  and  hacked,  ‘^  Modern  Ailicnf/^  Ix-' wouW  !»ces 
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ike  tale  as  utteily  Snip^ohahle.  Kut  be  discovered)  the  Poems  of  Ossiih, 
il'ihe  wene  informed  fartiier,'  that  it  we  read  occasionally  of  tfie  excite* 
is  in  the  very  Theatre  of  that  city,  ment  of  sentiment  and  passion  hy 
in  which  the*  classical  creations  of  poetry  and  music ;  but  even  that 
Shakespeare,  of  Sheridan,  of  M'e-  faithless  impostor  has  not  the  hardi* 
her, '  arc  nightly  bodied  forth  to  hood  to  talk  of  these  excitements  as 
the  admiring  eyes  and  ears  of  po-  producetl  among  the  aboriginal  Celts 
lishcd  audiences,  he  would  pro^  by  bagpipes,  but  by  one  of  the  dneit 
pounce  the  thing  impossible.  But  instruments  of  ancient  or  modern 
whether  theory  pronounce  it  to  be  times, — the  harp.  But  our  journal- 
improbable  or  impossible,  it  is  ist  proceeds,  in  a  fit  of  Ossianic  ab- 
iieither  more  nor  less  than  the  fact,  straction,  to  eulogise  the  music,  or 
We  have  people  among  us,  too,  who  rather  the  uncouth  noise,  of  the  bag- 
write  paragraphs  in  newspapers,  ap-  pipe,  by  saying  that  it  “  steals  into 
plauding  the  spirit  which  supports  our  soul,  like  the  memory  of  days 
these  exhibitions  of  what  are  called  that  are  gone  !”  In  what  possible 
National  Music,  Dancing,  and  Cos-  way  can  it  be  said  that  the  shrill, 
tume.  It  would  not  be  much  to  be  deafening  sounds  of  the  pipes,  **8tetl'^ 
wondered  at  if  Highlanders,  who  arc  into  the  soul,  it  would  puzzle  a  con- 
a  people  sui  generis,  at  whatever  juror  to  divine.  We  have  been  ac- 
period  of  life  they  may  be  brought  customed  to  find  that  they  **  force" 
within  the  pale  of  civilization,  should  their  way  into  the  soul,  to  the  in- 
admire  the  feats  of  their  country-  finite  annoyance  of  all  who  are  not 
men  in  raising  a  noise,  and  cutting  at  least  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
capers  in  the  air ;  but  that  sober  drone-pipe.  To  cut  the  matter  short, 
journalists,  who  think  that  they  can  and  to  speak  from  experience,  we 
turn  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  regulate  shall  state  our  own  opinion  in  two 
by  their  nod  the  complicated  concerns  words,  that  it  is  only  an  assembly  of 
of -all  human  governments,  should  deaf  and  dumb,  (always  excepting 
join  in  theory  of  approbation  of  such  real  Jacobite  Celts,)  who  could  sii 
singular  proceedings,  is  really  to  us  out  a  concert  of  pipe  music,  in  a  space 
incomprehensible.  And  yit  so  it  is.  so  confined  in  its  dimensions  as  our 
We  have  before  us  one  of  the  lucu-  Kdinburgh  Theatre,  or  witness  the 
hrations  of  these  “  gentlemen  of  the  strange  contortions  of  body  exhibited 
press,"  as  they  style  themselves,  which  by  the  wHd  men  in  short  petticoats, 
talks  of  Celtic  music  as  being  ve-  who  make  their  appearance  once  a- 
nerable,"  as  being  pre-eminently  the  year  on  the  Edinburgh  stage. 

"  music  of  sentiment  and  passion."  By  the  bye,  whilst  on  this  subject, 
Hear  him,  ye  powers  of  sacred  song  !  We  may  he  permitted  to  express  our 
Sentiment  and  passion  in  a  hag-  surprise,  that  the  act  for  disarming 
pipe  !  Venerable  strains  issuing  from  the  Highlanders  should  he  inopera-. 
%  piper  s  drone  /  /  It  would  be  fully  live  against  these  Celts  who  make 
as  judicious  to  talk  in  the  same  this  annual  foray  on  the  Lowlands, 
breath  of  sensibility  and  a  haggis.  They  seem  now  to  consider  a  dirk^. 
On  reading  this  we  thought  it  must  worn  openly  at  their  sides,  to  be  as 
have  been  a  quotation  from  the  ra-  necessary  a  portion  of  their  costume 
vings  of  the  author  of  a  quantity  of  as  the  skin  of  their  bare,  sun-burnt^ 
bombastic  tales  called  the  Foresters,  legs.  It  may,  perhaps,  he  an  argu« 
the  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,  &c.  ment  for  the  comparative  weakness 
This  author  never  ceases  to  speak  of  of  Lowland  whisky,  that  in  spite  of 
high  and  holy  aspirations"  in  con-  the  quantities  of  it  which  the  pipers 
junction  with  oat-meal  porridge  and  and  dancers  consume  in  Edinburgh, 
the  Scotch  fiddle  ;  and  we  did  not  no  instance  has  occurred  of  the  deli- 
doubt  that  he  might  have  gone  so  far  berate  use  of  a  dirk  in  a  row,  by  any., 
in  one  of  his  ranting  fits,  (for  he  has  given  Highlander.^  We  are,  how- 
a  forty-fish- woman-power  of  rant,)  ever,  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  they) 
as  lo  ascribe  most  pathetic  powers  alone,  of  all  the  unmilitary  part  of. 
to  the  blustering  and  boisterous  noise  the  population,  should  he  permitted  to* 
of  bagpipes.  In  the  forgeries  of  wear  arms,  in  violation  of  acts  of 
Mac^herson;  which  have  been  called  ParliaiYient,  which  we  nmume  are^ 
(upon  what  good  authority  is  yet  to  still  unrepcalcd,  pronibiting  the 
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wearing  of  arms  by  private  citixehs.  Tli^tnuiic,  as  it  is  called,  was  fol 
To  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  call  lowed  by  the  dtnciiig  #f  the  High 
the  attention  of  his  Majesty’s  Advo-  land  fling,  and  various  other 
cate ;  for  it  is  apparent  that  these  ful  exhibitions  of  Celtic  agility 
forayers,  armed  with  dangerous  wea-  which  the  muscles  of  thorough-bri’ 
pons,  whilst  under  the  excitement  of  mountaineers  alone  are  adequate  to 
whisky,  and  with  the  well-known  va-  execute.  At  the  close  of  all,  a  prise, 
nity  and  pride  of  Celts,  raised  to  the  pipe  was  delivered  by  a  venerable 
highest  pitch  by  all  their  blushing  Chieftain  to  the  most  noisy  of  the 
honours,  of  prize- pipes  and  hairy  musicians.  At  the  same  time,  the 
parses,  thick  upon  them,  must  be  successful  competitor  for  the  prize 
objeos  of  inexpressible  terror  to  the  was  honoured  with  a  very  cordial 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  a  luxurious  address  from  the  worthy  Chief,  who 
city.  Where  is  the  security  that  particularly  expressed  a  wish,  some* 
these  men,  excited  as  they  are  thus  thing  in  this  way—**  that  the  piper 
known  to  be,  will  refrain  from  ex-  might  never  be  without  a  plentiful 
cesses  which  may  end  in  the  de-  supply  of  wind”— to  blow  his  instru- 
structicn  of  the  lives  of  unarmed  ci-  ment.  A  pleasant  smile  played  upon 
tizens  ?  Are  a  parcel  of  stiff  old  fel-  the  countenance  of  the  poor  savage, 
lows,  called  policeviefi,  armed  with  who  conjectured,  even  without  the 
ordinary  batons,  a  sufficientprotection  aid  of  an  interpreter,  that  the  Chief- 
against  the. infuriated  attacks  of  these  tain  must  have  said  something  very 
athletic  mountaineers  accoutred  with  .good,  when  he  talked  about  wind, 
the  terror-striking  dirk  Butwefor-  as  the  whole  Theatre  was  con- 
bear  from  enlarging  on  this  subject,  vulsed  with  one  universal  roar  of 
convinced  that  we  have  sufficiently  .laughter.  Donald  made  his  bow ; 
done  ourduty,  in  calling  the  attention  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  poor 
of  our  countrymen  to  an  enormity  that  creatures  are  not  d^cient  in  polite- 
must  speedily  be  put  down,  unless  .neu — when  any  purpose  is  to  be  ser- 
we  in  the  Low. Country  are  disposed  red  by  it.  He,  and  bit  Celtic  kith 
to  submit  to  all  the  extravagances  of  and  kin,  who  shared  in  the  libera- 
Celtic  arrogance,  which  we  conceive  Hty  of  their  Lowland  cousins  and 
has  been  fostered  to  an  inordinate  admirers,  then  retired,  and  made 
and  foolish  extent  of  late  years,  and  their  way  to  the  mountains,  well  sa- 
more  especially  since  the  preposter-  tisfled  with  the  results  of  their  foray, 
ous  inroad  of  Highland  tails  during  We  heartily  wish  him  and  his  all 
the  late  Royal  visit.  that  is  good  for  them  ;  but  we  would 

The  exhibition  of  piping  and  dan-  request  as  a  particular  favour,  that 
cing  for  the  present  year  has  just  when  they  next  take  it  into  their 
taken  place.  There  was  a'  larger  beads  to  make  a  predatory  incursion 
assemblage  than  ever  was  seen  of  the  into  the  Low  Country,  they  would 
^Tonalds,  and  the  Tu^alds^  and  the  leave  behind  them  their  dirks  and 
7\incans.  We  understand  that  they  their  bagpipes ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
were  in  excellent  wind ;  and  like  Old  we  are  not  yet  very  anxious  to  be  as- 
Nick  at  Alio  way- Kirk,  aassiuat^,  and  in  the  second  place, 

They  •crew'd  thdr  pipe*,  and  gart  them  ikirl,  ‘  pOSfible 

TIB  roof  and  raiten  a*  did  dirt.  Bion  to  be  deafened. 
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,  ,  LONDON. 

A  Portrait  of  the  Marchioness  of  Win¬ 
chester,  by  Robertson,  engraved  by  Thom - 
sort.  ‘It  will  be  the.  twentieth  of  a  series 
of  Portraits  of  the  British  Female  Nobi¬ 
lity. 

F.  *A.  Walter,  Esq.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  is  engaged  on  a  Translation  of 
Niehhur*s  Histwy  of  Rome. 

The  Rev.  W.  Trollop  has  in  the  press 
an  edition  of  Homer,  with  English  Notes. 

Sermons,  chiefly  designed  to  display  the 
connection  between  a  sound  Faith  and  a 
Holy  Life,  by  the  Rev.  £.  Patteson,  of 
East  Sheen. 

There  will  shortly  be  published,  the 
Principles  of  Light  and  Shade,  illustrated 
by  Examples  :  being  the  Second  Part  of 
Practical  Hints  upon  Painting.  By  John 
Burnet. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  Management  of 
a  contested  County  Election,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  few  days. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Pauhit 
Parochialis ;  a  plain  and  practical  view  of 
the  object,  arguments,  and  connexion,  of 
St.Pmrs  Episcic  to  the  Romans,  in  a  set 
ofiSermons  to  Country  Parishioners.  By 
•the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bordes. 

Coro  and  Currency,  addressed  to  the 
Land-ownsrs,  &c.,  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
is  Just  ready  for  publication. 

.  -  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata,  by 
John  Miers,  are  preparing  for  the  press. 

A  Series  of  Designs  for  Farm-Houses 
IS  preparing  for  publication,  by  Mr  P.  F. 
Robertson,  architect. 

Sir  W.  Betham,  Ulster  King  at  Arms, 
announces  a  Work  on  Irish  Antiquities. 

A  Novel,  entitled  Merivale,  and  a  new 
Work,  by  the  author  of  ^  the  English  in 
Italy,**  are  in  the  press. 

«‘Mv  X  Watson,  editor  of  Selections 
flrom/  the  Latin  Clatslca,  with  English 
Notes,  bae  in  the  press,  a  New  Latin 
Grammar,  in  two  Parts;  with  which 
will  be  combined  the  Elements  of  English 
Grammar. 

There  are  preparing  for  the  Press,  the 
Mosaic  Precepts  elucidated  and  defended. 
By  Moses  Ben  Maimon  or  Maimonides. 
Translated  from  the  ^  MorcNevochim;** 
and  accompanied  writh  Notes  and  Disaer- 
tations,  and  a  Life  of  Maimonides,  by 
James  Townicy,  D.  D.  Author  of  Illos* 
trations  of  Biblical  Literature,  Ac. 

Mrs  Peck,  author  of  the  Bard  of  the 
West,  has  another  Novel  in  the  press,' 
under  the  title  of  Napoleon,  or  the  Mys- 
tcriee  of  the  Hundred  Days. 

Hug’s  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
▼OL.  xriii. 


tamentt  translated  from  the  German, 
with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Waft,  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  is  print¬ 
ing  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

The  History  of  the  Crusades  against 
the  Albigenses  in  the  Thirteenth  Century-, 
translated  from  the  French  of  J.  C.  SL 
monde  de  Sismondi,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tory  Essay  by  the  Translator,  will  speedity 
be  published  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

A  Genealogical  Chart  is  just  completed 
upon  a  New  Principle ;  adapted  equally 
to  all  Modern  History  for  the  space  of  the 
last  eight  Centuries,  and  continued  down 
to  the  present  Year,  1826;  combining, 
under  one  general  view,  the  distinct  Pe¬ 
digrees  of  the  Sovereign  Houses  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Spain, 
Portugal,  &c.  &c.  Exhibiting,  not  only 
the  direct  l.ine  of  Succession  in  each 
House,  but  also  Family  AHiances  and 
Collateral  Branches,  with  Marginal  Ex¬ 
planations.  Upon  double-elephant-siie 
paper. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Bees ;  or  e  Tale  fn 
Prose,  if  in  the  press. 

The  Little  World  of  Knowledge ;  ar¬ 
ranged  numerically,  and  designed  Ibr 
Exercising  the  Memory,  and  at  en  Intto- 
duction  to  the  Arts  and  lienees,  History, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Belles- Lettres,  Ac. 
is  printing  by  C.  M.  Chasse.  1  voL  ISmo. 

An  Epitome  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,  by  John  Falloon,  Master  of  an 
Academy  at  Newark,  is  printing. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Mount 
Calvary ;  or  the  History  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Written  In 
Cornish  (as  it  may  be  conjectured)  some 
centuries  past.  Interpreted  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Tongue,  in  the  year  1682,  by  John 
Keigwin,  Gent.  Edited  by  Davies  Gilbert, 
F.  R.  S.  Ac. 

A  System  of  Domestic  Economy  and 
Cookery,  for  Rich  and  Poor ;  together  with 
Estimates  and  Comparisons  of  Dinners 
and  Dishes,  is  announced  for  publication. 

A  New  Historical  Novel,  entitled  Wil¬ 
liam  Douglas,  or  the  Scottish  Exiles. 
Nearly  ready,  in  3  volt.  12mo. 

The  Pleasures  of  Benevolence,  with 
other  Poems,  are  printing. 

A  Translation  of  Tieck’s  Not’d  of 
Sternbald,  or  the  Travelling  Painter,  it 
in  the  press. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Divine  Sovereignty 
is  printing.  By  Robert  Wilson,  A.  M. 

Psrt  1.  of  a  Dictionary  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  to  be  dedicated  to  Joshua 
Brookes,  Esq.,  F.R.8.  F.L.8.  Ac,  By 
4Z 
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Henry  William  Dewhurst,  Surgeon.  The  New  Testament,  by  the  Rev:  8.  T. 
Work  to  be  completed  in  three  parts.  Bloomfield,  M.  A.  of  Cambridge,  and 
The  same  Author  has  also  in  the  press.  Vicar  of  Bisbrook,  County  of  Rutland. 
Synoptical  Tables  of  the  Materia  Medica,  Part  I.,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  (containing  the 
corresponding  to  the  London  Pharma-  four  Gospels)  is  nearly  ready, 
copceia  of  1824. 

Letters  from  Cockney  Lands  are  now  EDINBURGH, 

just  ready  for  publication.  Bishop  Jolly’s  Friendly  Address  to  the 

Part  IL  of  Selections  from  the  Latin  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  on  Baptismal 
Clasai^l  Poets  will  contain  Virgil  and  Regeneration,  shewing  that  it  is  the  doc. 
Claudian.  Part  III.,  Selections  from  trine  of  Scripture,  of  the  earliest  and  pu. 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius.  Part  IV.  rest  Christian  Antiquity,  and  of  the  Re- 
Selections  from  Lucan,  Statius,  and  Ca-  formed  Episcopal  Church,  as  expressed 
lullus.  Part  V.,  Selections  from  Lucre-  in  iu  Liturgy,  will  be  published  this 
tius,  Manilhis,  and  Martial.  month. 

There  is  in  the  press,  a  Treatise  on  the  The  History  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Nature  and  Cure  of  Rheumatism ;  with  Earliest  Period  to  the  Middle  of  the 

Practical  Remarks  on  Neuralgia,  or  Pain-  Ninth  Century  ;  being  an  Essay  on  the 
ful  Affection  of  Nerves.  By  Dr.  Charles  Ancient  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Scudamore.  Gaelic  Scots^— the  extent  of  the  Country 

The  Necessity  of  a  Revelation ;  dedu-  — ats  Laws — Population — Poetry— and 
eed  from  the  State  of  the  Mental  and  Mo-  Learning.  By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Low,  A,M. 
ral  Powers  of  Man,  and  the  Reasonable-  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society  of 
ness  of  the  Present  One,  shewn  from  its  Scottish  Antiquaries,  Aberdeen. 
Adaptation  to  that  Necessity.  '  By  the  The  attention  of  the  Author  was 

Rev.  A.  Norman,  A«B.  Curate  of  Brails-  directed  to  this  subject  by  an  Advertise. 

ment  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London, 
There  is  announced  for  speedy  publica-  making  offer  of  a  Premium  to  the  Au- 
tion,  a  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  with  thor  of  the  best  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Plates,  and  a  Map  of  the  Mahratta  Coun-  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Gaelic 
try,  chiefly  from  original  and  recent  Sur-  Scots,— the  extent  of  the  Country,— its 
veys.  By  James  Grant  Duff,  Esq.  Capt.  Laws— Population — Poetry— and  Leam- 
or  Grenadier  Regiment  of  l^mbay  ing.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the 
Native  Infantry,  and  late  Political  Resi-  prize  and  medal  of  the  Society.  Since 
dent  at  Sataro,  that  time  the  work  has  received  many 

There  is  in  the  press,  Recensio,  Synop-  additions.” 
tica  Annotationis  Sacree  :  being  a  Critical  The  Genius  and  Design  of  the  Dome*- 
Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  tic  Constitution,  with  its  Untransferable 
the  most  imimrtant  annotations,  Exegeti-  Obligations  and  Peculiar  Advantages.  By 

cal.  Philological,  and  Theological,  on  the  Christopher  Anderson.  In  post  8vo. 
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The  Trinciplcs  of  Arithmetic,  explain-  Nobility,  i^uofs  ou  Imlia  {Kipcr,  as.; 
ed  atui  illustruted.  By  Alexander  Ingram,  plain^  4ii« 

!*»•  6d.  Views  in  Russia,  Poland,  Germany, 

Etymons  of  English  Words,  By  the  and  Sweden,  prepared  in  colours,  from 
late  John  Thomson,  M.K.l.  4to.  18s.  Drawings  made  in  1813,  1814.  By  the 
A  concise  View  of  Ancient  Geography.  Uev.  F.  T.  James.  No.  1.  15s. 

With  Notes;  with  the  Names  of  Persons  law. 

and  Places  carefully  accented.  By  W.  Observations  on  the  actual  state  of  the 
Bond.  12mo.  4e.  6d.  English  Laws  of  real  property,  with  the 

MartinellPs  French  €Uid  Italian  Die-  outlines  of  a  Code.  By  James  llumph- 
tionary.  2  vols.  square.  10s.  reys,  Esq.  Bvo.  156. 

Sehvyn's  Ancient  Grecian  and  Persian  medicine. 

Biography.  12mo.  4s.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  disturbed 

A  Metrical  Praxis ;  being  an  easy  In-  State  of  the  Vital  Functions,  usually  de- 
troduction  to  Latin  Hexameter  and  Pen-  nominated  Constitutional  Irriution.  By 
tameter  Verses,  and  to  the  Lyric  Metres  Benjamin  Travers,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  8vo.  14s. 
most  commonly  in  Use.  By  the  Rev.  The  Surgeon-Dentist’s  Manual.  12mo. 
J.  Simpeon,  LUD.  12mo.  2s.  6d.  5s.  6d. 

The  Family  Catechist ;  or.  Con  versa-  A  Catechism  of  Anatomy,  for  the  In- 

tions  on  the  Church  Catechism  ;  consisting  struction  of  Youth.  9d. 
of  a  Brief  Explanation,  Familiar  Ulus-  An  Elementary  System  of  Physiology, 
trations,  and  Narratives.  By  the  Widow  By  John  Bostock,  M.  D.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 
of  a  Clergyman.  18mo.  Gs.  16s. 

HISTORY*  An  Exposition  of  the  State  of  the  Me- 

Ireland  in  Past  Times:  an  Historical  dical  Profession  in  the  British  Dominions, 
Retrospect,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  with  and  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Mono- 
Illustrative  Notes.  2  vols.  8vo*  jC.ln4s.  poly,  by  usurpation,  of  the  Royal  College 
A  Genealogical  Chart  upon  a  .  new  of  Physicians  in  London.  8s. 
principle,  adapted  equally  to  all  Modem  An  Account  of  the  Morbid  Appear- 
Hittory,  for  the  last  eight  centuries,  and  ances  exhibited  on  Dissection,  in  various 
continued  to  1826,  on  a  large  sheet.  14s.  Disorders  of  the  Brain.  By  Thomas 
or  on  rollers.  Mills,  M.  D.  8vo.  68. 

The  True  History  of  the  State  Priso-  Observations  on  M.  Laemec’s  Alethod 
ner,  common  called  the  Iron  Mask,'*  of  forming  a  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of 
extracted  from  Documents  in  the  French  the  Chest,  by  means  of  the  Statho^pe, 
Archieves.  By  the  Hon.  G.  Agar  Ellis,  and  of  percussion.  By  Charles  Scuda- 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  more,  M.  D.  8vo.  Ss. 
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Letter  to^Thomoi  Moore,  Esq.  on 
the  Subject  of  Sheridan’s  School  for 
Scandal.”  By  the  Author  of  “  An  Es- 
mj  on  Light  Reading,”  &c.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Reflections  on  the  Causes  of  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Seoondat, 
Baron  de  Montesquieu.  ISmo.  46. 

POETEY. 

The  Tre  GiulL  Translated  from  the 
Italian  of  G.  B.  Casti.  Post  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

The  Forest  Sanctuaiy,  with  Lays  of 
many  Lands,  and  other  Poems.  .  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

La  Seocha  Rassita;  an  hero^comical 
Poem.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  14s. 

De  Clifford ;  a  Romance  of  the  Red 
Rose.  Svo. 't12s. 

Dryburgh  Abbey,  and  other  Poems. 
By  T.  A.  Holland.  I2mo.  3s.  6d. 

Things  Invisible,  and  other  Poems.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  Watts.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 
,rTour  of  the  Dove,  a  Poem.  Foolscap 
8vo.  38. 

Solitary  Hours.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
n  The  Martyr;  a  Drama,  in  3  Acts. 
By  Joanna  Baillie.  Svo.  Ss.  6d. 

TALES,  KOVELS,  EOJCAKCE8,  &C. 

De  Vavasour,  a  Tale  of  the  14th  Cen¬ 
tury.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  LMiilliiOd. 

Tales  round  a  Winter  Hearth.  By 
Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Consistency,  a  Tale.  ISmo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Boyne  Water,  a  Tale.  By  the 
O’Hara  Family.  3  vols.  royal  12mo. 
X.liill  w6d. 

Highland  Mary.  By  the  Author  of 
the  **  Foundling  of  Glcnthorne.”  4  vols. 
]2mo.  £.lu2s. 

Specimens  of  German  Romance.  Se¬ 
lected  and  Translated  fh>m  various  Au¬ 
thors,  by  G.  Soane,  with  Engravings 
Cruikshanks.  3  vols.  post  Svo. 
£,UU, 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  a  Ro¬ 
mance.  By  Miss  Lefanu.  4  vols,  12mo. 
228. 

Vivian  Grey.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  18s. 

'The  Remains  of  Wimbleton.  Svo. 
4s. 

Love  Lost,  a  Tale.  12mo.  Is.  6d. 

EELIOIOK  AKD  MORALS. 

Sermons,  Expositions,  and  Addresses 
•t  the  Holy  Communion.  By  the  late 
A.  Waugh,  M.  A.  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Augmentation  of 
Small  Livings.  By  the  Governors  of 
the  Bounty  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  poor  Clergy and  of 
Bencfoctions  to  the  end  of  1825.  Royal 
flve.  £.lii4s. 

lUustiations  to  Palsy’s  Natural  Thco- 


Puliliodliuiafk  [[J'tthe 

logy,‘  ooniistingt  of.  a.  Series  of  PUtes, 
with  Noses.  By  James  Paxton,  2  voU. 
Svo.  £.1m4s.  or  the  Engravings  sepa¬ 
rate,  15s4  i'*:  ‘.f  f  { 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mosaic  Record  of  Creation,  deUverod  in 
the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
By  James  Donekau,  B.  D.,  &c.  Svo, 
8s.  6d. 

A  Third  Series  of  Sermons,  Doctrinal 
and  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  James  As- 
pinall.  8vo.  Ss. 

A  Treatise  of  the  ‘Three  Evils  of  the 
Last  Times;  1.  The  Sword;  2.  The 
Pestilence ;  ^  The  Famine.  Originally 
published  in  1771.  Svo.  8s. 

Morus ;  or  a  Layman’s  View  of  the 
Chief  Objections, which  have  been  brought 
against  Religion,  as  it  existed  in  Europe 
during  the  heroic  age  of  Christianity. 
Svo.  98. 

A  Parting  Memorial,  consisting  of 
Miscellaneous  Discourses  preached  in 
China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
in  England.  By  Robert  Morrison,  D.D. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Supplement  Letter  to  Charles  Butler, 
Esq.  on  the  Catholic  Question.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  Philpotts,  D.  D.  8vo.  6s. 

Supplementary  Letter  to  Charles  But¬ 
ler,  Esq.  in  reply  to  his  Vindication 
of  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Townshend, 
M.  A.  8vo.  3s. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Foystcr, 
A.  M.  Svo.  98. 

Historical  View  of  the  Plea  of  Tradi¬ 

tion,  as  maintained  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  By  George  Miller,  D.D.  8vo. 
46. 

The  Dean  of  Oxford.  Together  with 
a  Reply  to  Charges  adduced  against  the 
Unitarians,  in  the  recent  Numbers  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  VV^estminstcr  Reviews. 
By  William  C.  Townsend,  B.  A.  Svo. 
78.  6d. 

Reflections  on  the  Doctrines  and  Du¬ 
ties  of  Christian  Revelation.  12ni^ 
38.  6d. 

Dixon’s  Popish  Representations.  Svo. 

7t.  6d. 

A  Summary  of  the  New  Testament ; 
designed  to  present,  in  a  compact  form, 
a  Sketch  of  the  New  Testament  Writ¬ 
ings.  18mo.  28. 

Babylon  and  Infidelity,  Foredoomed 
of  God ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Prophecies 
of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  which  re- 
late  to  these  latter  tiroes,  and  until 
Second  Advent.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Ir¬ 
ving,  Minister  of  the  Caledonian  Churc  , 
London.  2  vols.  12roo.  10s.  fid. 

VOYAGES  AKD  T*^''®*'**-  ... 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  op  the 
raneun,  among  the  Islands  of  the  Arc 
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ptlagd,  tAiU-kr  By  the  Hcv*  ’  WiUiaxu  Doug 

C&  Strau**o*2  <bbb  8vo.  JtMuls.  Exiles.  A  Ui«i< 

"'Sketches  of  Portuguese  iJfe,  Manners,  12ino.  i.*.lM  Is. 
Costume,  and  Character.  By  A.P.  D.G.  Botanical  Term 
Svo.^  16s.  1  .  .^ri  V  '•  explaining  the  Tci 

Biblical'  Researches  •  and  Travels  tn  ployed  in  Systetna 
Russia,  inchidiog  a  Tour  in  Crimea,  and  Eloyd,  Esq.  Ts. 
the  Passage  of  the  Caucasus.  By  E.  The  Scots  Cor 
Henderson.  8vo.  16s.  Peerage  of  Scotl* 

.  .Travels  and  Adventures  on  the  Shore  2  vols.  18mo.  £,. 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ry  J.  B.  Fraser,  Letters  to  an 
Esq.  4to.  £.liilli»6d.  2s. 

Lion  Hunting;  ora  Summer's  Ram-  The  Odd  Volun 
ble  through  parts  of  Flanders,  Ger-  Swiss 

many,  and  Switzerland,  in  1825.  12mo.  coloured  from  th 

5(1.  after  Nature.  By 

*  ’  A  Winter  in  Lapland  and  Sweden,  Criti^l  Exami 
with  various  Observations  on  Finmark  Culloch's  Work  oi 
and  its  Inhabitants.  By  Arthur  de  Capell  Edition,  will 

Brooke,  M.  A.  4to.  £.3u3s. 

Voyages  of  Discovery,  undertaken  to 
complete  the  Survey  of  the  Western  phical  and  Historii 
Coast  of  New  Holland,  between  1817  Essay  on  th 

and  1822.  By  Captain  Parker  King,  determine  the  rat 
K.  N.  gvols.  8vo.  i;.l.,16s.  Condition  of  the  L 


EDINBURGH. 

Cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  Appeal  from  the  Courts  of  Scotland, 
from  1 1th  February  to  25th  April,  1826. 
Reported  by  James  Wilson  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  Patrick  Shaw,  Esq.  Advocate. 


Decisions  of  the  First  and  Second  Di¬ 
visions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  No¬ 
vember  1822  to  November  1823.  Col¬ 
lected  by  J,  Wilson,  R.  Rollo,  F.  Somer¬ 
ville,  Esqs.  and  J.  Tawse,  flsq.  Advo¬ 
cate.  Folio.  £.lii5s. 

The  Life  of  John  Wickliff;  with  an 
Appendix,  and  List  of  his  Works.  Post 
8yo.  58. 6d. 

Decisions  pf  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
Session,  from  1766  to  1791 ;  collected 
by  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes ; 
sdected  from  the  original  MSS.  by 
M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate.  2  voU, 
4to.  jC.3Ml3ii6d. 

Supplement  to  Morrison's  Dictionary 
of  Decisions.  By  M.  P.  Brown,  Esq. 
5  vols.  4to.,  jC.11i,17s...  , 
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veller's  Companion.  By  Gabriel  Sur- 
rene.  4s.  half.bound. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  James  Siev» 
wright.  Minister  of  Markinch,  12raa. 
58.  6d. 

A  Tabular  Synopsis  of  the  whole  Pro¬ 
cedure  in  a  Sequestration  under  the 
Bankrupt  Statute.  3s. 

A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary,  with  Les¬ 
sons  in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  a  few 
Grammatical  Exercises.  By  George  Ful¬ 
ton.  2s.  bound. 

A  Comparative  View  of  Christianity, 
and  the  other  F^orms  of  Religion,  pecu¬ 
liarly  with  regard  to  their  Moral  Ten¬ 
dency.  By  William  Lawrence  Brown, 
D.  D.,  Principal  of  Marischol  College, 
Aberdeen.  2  vols.  8 va'  IBs. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

France.— -Paris  papers  to  the  1st 
May  have  been  received.  The  French 
budget  has  passed  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  by  a  majority  of  199  to  77.  The 
King  of  France  has  ordered  a  monument 
to  Louis  XVI.  to  be  erected  between  the 
Thuilleries  and  the  Elysian  Fields,  the 
place  to  be  called  the  Place  of  Louis  XVI. 
It  is  stated,  that  some  serious  disturb¬ 
ances  have  broke  out  at  Rouen,  where 
the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits  is  not  much 
relished.  These  fathers  began  the  work 
of  a  mission  on  Tuesday  the  i6th  instant, 
by  a  solemn  procession  through  the  city, 
headed  by  the  Archbishop,  who  is  both 
a  Cardinal  and  a  Prince.  This  public 
ceremony,  though  Viewed  with  general 
dissatisfaction,  was  allowed  to  pass  with¬ 
out  positive  insult.  On  the  17th,  the 
missionaries  distributed  themselves  among 
the  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral  was 
one,  and  began  their  public  exhortations 
without  experiencing  any  opposition; 
but,  on  the  i9th,  whenjimmense  crow'ds 
had  assembled  in  the  cathedral,  the  most 
daring  and  profane  outrages  were  com* 
mitted.  Explosions  of  fulminating  pow¬ 
ders  took  place;  squibs  and  crackers 
were  thrown  about;  the  chairs  which 
are  usually  found  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  were  thrown  about  the  pave¬ 
ment;  the  services  of  religion  were 
treated  with ,  sacrilegious  derision ;  and 
the  Archbishop  himself,  who  mounted 
the  pulpit  to  appease  the  storm,  could 
not  avoid  being  hissed  and  menaced. 
On  Friday  the  19th,  precautions  were 
taken  to  keep  the  cathedral  clear  of  the 
rioters,  but  they  assembled  round  the 
door,  threw  stones  at  the  windows  of  the 
sacristy,  and  shouted,  Down  w'ith  the 
Missionaries  and  the  Archbishop!**  In 
the  evening,  an  attack  was  threatened  on 
the  Archiepiscopal  Palace.  Several  per¬ 
sons  have,  it  is  said,  been  arrested.  Si* 
milar  disturbances  are  said  to  have  bro¬ 
ken  out  at  Montargis.  In  both  places, 
the  people  never  ceased  to  manifest  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  regular  clergy, 
and  cried,  Long  live  the  King !  Reli¬ 
gion  and  the  Clergy  !  but  dowp  wAh  the 
Missionaries !  down  with  the  Jesuits  !— 
their  hands  are  still  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  our  King!** 

Spaui— It  is  stated  in  the  French 
ifpipBrsi  as  usual,  that  insurrections  had 
*  bf^en  out  in  pcveral  of  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  that  Charles  V.  the  King*s 


brother,  had  been  proclaimed  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  capital. 

Portugal— His  Majesty’s  frigate 
Glasgow,  Captain,  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Maude, 
has  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  from  Lisbon  ; 
she  sailed  on  the  29th  ult.  A  Portuguese 
line.of-battle  ship  came  out  of  the  Tagus 
at  the  same  lime,  bound  to  the  Brazils, 
having  on  board  a  deputation  of  noble¬ 
men,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Don 
Pedro  (the  Emperor  of  Brazil)  to  return 
to  his  European  dominions.  All  was 
tranquil  in  Portugal.  The  French  pa¬ 
pers  contain  a  long  letter  from  Don  Mi- 
guel  to  his  royal  sister,  the  Princess  Re¬ 
gent,  in  which  he  expresses  his  perfect 
readiness  to  submit  in  all  things  to  the 
will  of  the  late  King.  He  disclaims 
pointedly  the  most  distant  intention  of 
authorising  or  countenancing,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  any  machination 
against  the  tranquillity  of  the  State ;  and 
he  calls  on  his  august  sister,  in  the  pos¬ 
sible  event  of  any  persons  attempting  to 
create  disturbances,  under  the  pretend^ 
sanction  of  bis  name,  to  make  use  of  his 
letter  for  the  purpose  of  disclaiming,  on 
his  part,  any  thing  approaching  to  parti¬ 
cipation  in  their  councils,  or  approbation 
of  their  measures. 

Russia.— An  express  has  arrived 
from  Vienna  in  seven  days,  with  letters 
communicating  the  important  intelligence 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  long-pending 
diderences  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
It  appears,  that  the  point  on  which  the 
Divan  has  so  long  held  out  has  been  the 
alleged  non-fulfilment  by  Russia  of  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest. 
These  relate  to  the  occupation  of  some 
fortresses  on  the  Asiatic  frontier  of  T ur* 
key,  which  are  still  held  by  Russia, 
though  a  stipulation  had  been  inserted 
in  that  treaty  for  their  abandonment. 
The  question  involved  in  this  part  of  the 
treaty  has;  it  is  now  understood,  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  arbitration,  and  two  commis¬ 
sioners  have  been  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  who  are  to 
proceed  to  St.  Petersburgh,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  settling  it  under  the  mediation 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  that  capita  , 
and  it  is  added,  that,  as  a  testimony  o 
the  good  will  of  the  Grand  Seignor  - 
wards  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  " 

niissioners  will  carry  with  them  a  ^ 
of  congratulation  on  his  accession^ 
throne,  accompanied  with  professions 
amity  and  good  will.  The  evacuatio 
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tlic  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Walladiia^ 
with  the  appointment  of  the  lIosjKKlars, 
under  the  protection  of  Russia,  art  U) 
precede,  as  the  letters  state,  the  departure 
of  the  commissioners  for  St.  Petersburgh; 
assurances  have  been  given  to  the  Divan, 
that  the  fuldlment  of  the  treaty  of  Bu¬ 
charest,  as  far  as  regards  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Asiatic  fortresses,  will  he 
strongly  urged  on  the  Court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  by  the  rest  of  the  European 
powers. 

Turkey  and  Greece. — Fall  of 
Missolonghi.—-Acco\xnt8  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Colonial  Office,  from  Major- 
General  the  Honourable  Frederick  Pon- 
sonby.  Lord  High  Commissioner,  pro 
tempore^  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  which  an¬ 
nounce,  that  the  fortress  of  Missolonghi 
was  carried  by  assault  on  the  night  of 
the  3?d  and  23d  April.  It  appears, 
that  on  the  2d  the  Turkish  comman¬ 
ders  offered  terms  to  the  inhabitants, 
which  engaged  for  the  safety  of  their 
lives,  on  surrendering  the  town,  but  these 
offers  were  peremptorily  rejected.  The 
Greek  fleet,  under  Miaulis,  having  failed 
in  its  attempt  to  throw  supplies  into  the 
town,  and  the  inhabitants  being  reduced 
to  the  utmost  distress  for  want  of  provi¬ 
sions,  the  garrison  resolved  upon  attempt¬ 
ing  to  retire,  and,  for  that  purpose,  made 
a  sortie  with  a  force  of  800  men,  under 
two  of  their  most  enterprising  Chieftains, 
who  were  to  direct  their  efforts  against  a 
battery  on  the  water-side,  and  by  that 
means  to  open  a  way  for  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  movement,  however, 
had  been  foreseen  by  the  Turks,  and  so 
tremendous  a  fire  was  directed  against 
the  assailants,  that  they  soon  fell  into 
confusion,  and  fled  in  all  directions  to  the 
mountains  for  shelter.  The  alarm  crea¬ 
ted  by  the  repulse  of  this  advanced  body 
was  quickly  communicated  to  those  who 
succeeded  ;  they  abandoned  the  positions 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied,  and 
threw  themselves  in  small  b^ies  into 
such '  defensible  posts  as  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  town  presented.  The  Turks, 
in  the  mean  time,  availed  themselves  of 
the  concision  into  which  the  besieged 
were  thrown  by  this  failure,  and  carried 
by  assault  the  fortifications,  which  in 
many  parts  were  left  without  defence. 
The  town  was  set  fire  to  in  several  places, 
and  instant  measures  were  taken  for  sub¬ 
duing  ti^e  inhabitants,  which,  in  the 
coufse  of  th6  nigtit,  was  completely  ef¬ 
fected.  T*he  Greeks  seemed  to  have 
fough  t  With’a  degree  of  obstinacy  Which 
might  have  been  etpected  from  the  reso¬ 
lution  with  which  they  have  hitherto  de¬ 
fended  the  place ;  for,  although  upwards 
of  three  thousand  are  reported  to  have 


fallen  in  the  town,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  mountains,  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  art  said  to  have  been  taken 
alive.  Of  the  women  and  children,  a 
considerable  number  are  stated  to  have 
destroyed  themselves,  or  to  have  been 
drowned  in  the  ditches  adjoining  to  the 
town ;  but  upwards  of  three  thousand 
prisoners  of  this  description  are  reported 
captured  by  the  Turks.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  wounded  in 
this  assault,  as  various  reports  have  for 
some  time  announced. 

AMERICA. 

Mexico,— IThe  intelligence  from  Mexi¬ 
co,  as  regards  its  financial  administration, 
is  highly  favourable.  It  is  said,  that  a  re¬ 
mittance  of  nearly  300,000  dollars  have 
been  shipped  on  board  the  Pyramus,  the 
arrival  of  which  in  England  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  few  days,  and  is  meant  as  a 
provision  for  the  dividend  due  in  October 
next.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  shipping  the  amount  requisite  for 
each  dividend,  four  months  before  the 
}X!riod  of  its  becoming  due  in  England. 
It  is  also  ascertained,  that  the  expedition 
against  Cuba,  undertaken  in  conjunction 
by  Mexico  and  Colombia,  is  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  it  had 
passed  the  Mexican  Senate,  but  on  its 
being  sent  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  question  was  disposed  of  by  a 
vote,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  come  to 
any  decision  until  the  subject  had  un¬ 
dergone  deliberation  at  the  Congress 
about  to  assemble  at  Panama.  Deputies 
from  Colombia  had  arrived  at  Mexico  to 
concert  the  plan  of  combined  operations 
against  Cuba,  but,  on  account  of  the  vote 
of  the  lower  House,  their  representations 
had  received  no  attention.  In  this  way, 
an  expedition,  which  was  considered 
dangerous  as  well  as  expensive  and 
ill-timed,  is  likely  to  be  laid  aside.  The 
letters  from  the  mining  districts  speak  in 
more  favourable  terms  of  those  under* 
takings  which  English  capital  has  origi. 
nated  there ;  and  the  great  mine  of  Va- 
lenciana  is  said  to  have  been  so  far  drain¬ 
ed  of  its  water,  that  the  ore  raised  from 
it  was  sufRcient  to  cover  the  expenses. 

Official  accounts  of  the  surrender  of 
Callao  have  been  received.  General 
Rodil  and  the  garrison  snrrendered  by 
capitulation  on  the  2Sd  of  January,  to 
General  Solom.  The  besieged  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  500  men,"  They  were  allotr- 
ed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  are  to  he  transported  to  Europe  at 
the  expense  of  the  Oovemment’of  Peru, 
in  British  transports.  The  negotiation 
was  begun  on  board  a  British  ship ;  and 
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General  Rodil  embarked  on  board  hia  have  been  iwued  by  Sir  Ralph  Woodford 
Majesty’s  ship  Briton,  which  has  arrived  under  the  authority  of  the  King’s  Go! 
at  an  English  port.  The  IVlarquis  of  verooKat  fit  home,  addressed  in  a  spirit 
Torre  Tagle,  formerly  president  of  Peru,  of  great  liberality  and  kindness  to  the  in. 
but  who  l>etrayed  the  independence  of  his  habitants  of  Trinidad  :—The  first  of 

country,  died  in  CaUao  previous  to  its  which  eccurea  %o  the  free  people  of 

surreader.  There  is  now  only  one  for-  colour  on  that  Island  the  rights  and  pri. 
tress  in  South  America  in  posscaston  of  vileges  of  naturallzaUon  as  subjects  of 
the  Spaniards,  vis.  Chiloe,  which,  since  His  Majesty,  in  a  more  favourable  man* 
the  date  of  the  above  intelligence,  has  ner  than  they  had  hitherto  been  permit, 

also  surrendei^  It  is  to  be  incorpora-  ted  to  acquire  them  ;  and  the  second  re¬ 
ted  with  Chili.  scinds  an  old  series  of  coercive  and  mor- 

Ukited  States.— ilorfoa,  ApriJ  tifying  regulations,  which  had  borne  with 
1-k— The  annexed  account  from  the  Phi-  harshness  upon  the  same  class  of  fVec 
ladelphia  Democratic  Presf,,  of  a  duel  people  of  colour,  but  are  now  repealed, 
fought  between  the  Secretary  of  State  in  consequence  of  their  eomplmints  to  Go. 
and  Mr  Randolph,  is  confirmed  in  the  ^  vernment.  Among  those  rM)w  condemn* 
m6st  of  its  particulars  by  private  letters,  ed  severities,  was  one  which  imposed  the 
The  chief  variation  in  the  account  is,  that  obnoxious,  office  of  Aiguacil,  exclusively, 
Mr  Benton  Missouri  attended  Mr  Ban-  upon  the  above  order  of  inhabitants; 
dolph  to  the  field,  together  with  Colonel  another  laying  a  tax  of  Iff  dollars  upon 
.TatnalL  Ijalls  (dances)  given  by  these  people  of 

“  On  Saturday  afternoon,  a  duel  was  colour— surely,  under  such  dreumstan- 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  ces,  miscalled  free;’*  and  a  third, 
between  Henry  Clay  and  John  Randolph,  compelling  all  people  of  colour,  as  well 
General  Jessup  and  Henry  Johnson  of  free  as  in  bondage,  to  be  at  home  by  half. 
Louisiana  were  the  seconds  of  Mr  Clay ;  past  nine  o’clock  at  night. 

Colonel  Tatnall  of  Georgia,  and  Colonel 
Hamilton  of  South  Carolina,  were  Mr 

Randolph’s  seconds.  In •  the  Senate  of  ASIA, 

the  United  States,  Mr  Randolph  had  been  East  Indies— It  is  wiih  much  sa* 
permitted  by  the  presiding  officer,  Mr  tisfaction  we  have  to  announce  the  t«^- 
•  Calhoun,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  mination  of  the  war  with,  the  Burmese, 
fall  Mr  Clay  a  gambler  and  black-leg.  by  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  are  highly 
Mr  Clay  gave  Mr  Randolph  an  oppewtu-  honourable  and  advantageous  to  .the 
tuuity  to  exj^ain,  by  calling  upon  him  in  East  India  Company.  ,  ,An  overland 
writing,  to  know  whether  he  intended  to  dispatch  has  also  been  received  at  the 
(Call  him  a  political  gambler,  or  to  attach  India  House,  dated  the  4th  February, 
,  the  infamy  of  such  epithets  to  his  private  from  Bombay,  announcing  the  fall  of  the 
life  ?  Mr  Randolph  declined  any  explu-  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  which  was  carried 
nation.  A  challenge  became  inevitable—  by  storm,  by  the  army  under  the  com- 
it  was  sent  by  Mr  Clay,  and  accepted  by  mand  of  Lord  Combermere,  on  the  18th 
Mr  Randolph,  and  the  parties  met  at  January.  Dooijun  Sal  and  his  son  were 
four  P.M.  The  first  fire,  Mr  Randolph’s  taken  prisoners ;  and  the  whole  of  that 
pistol  went  off’  by  accident,  and  Mr  Clay  important  fortress,  with  its  troops,  ammu* 
declined  to  fire.  The  accident  being  nition,  and  property  of  every  descriptwn, 
corrected,  both  parties  fired  and  missed,  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
A  second  fire  was  had  without  eflTect,  Commander.  The  military  operatioM 
when  Mr  Randolph  stepped  up  to  Mr  before  Bhurtpore  have  occupied  a 
Clay,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  made  the  of  little,  more  than  five  vreeka  (  Tw 
proper  acknowledgments — and  thus  the  army  took  &  position  before  it  ^ 
9iSkir  ended.**  ^  10th  December,  and  all  aWempir  t® 

The  Cherokee  Indians,  in  national  duoe  ita  surrender  having!  ftHcdf 
couixQil,  have  determined  to  establish  a  trenches  were  opened  on  the 

jnriatu^  press  gt  Newton,  the  seat  of  .British  loss  during  the  si^,  it  is 

Government,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  amounted  to  500  men,  and  18  offleers 
Ihe  New  Testament  in  theur  language,  killed  and  wounded.  The  casualuw 
,and  the  lawa,.Jcc.  in  English  i  and  also  from  the  23d  to  the  88lh  Deoeoiber  only 
to  ipstituu  an  academy  for  the  youth  of  ..have  been  publisbed,  which  Includw^y 
the-nation{  and  have  anqminted  the  clerk  five  oflSoers  wounded,  vix«  Captai® 
of  ^  GQttscU,  Elias  Boudinot,  to  receive  hers,  9th  light  cavahy>»  Captain  PalnoCT, 
donationafor  theiiohjocta.  on  c  .,CiipiainBinHhor  tbecBgiiierrs,  LieuM«' 
Wmt  Ivsissr^rTwo  piDclamatlons  epK  BroohOt  and  Enaigh  « 
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Housb  of  Loads.— the  colonial  markets,  and  praying  that  such 
tnotion>  of  the  Earl  of  l^rerpool,  the  measures  might  not  be  passed  into  a  law. 
Scotch  Peerage  ReatonUioD  Bills  were  The  petition  was  signed  hy  700  persons, 
read  a  third  time.  Lord  King  presented  a  petition  from 

8k— Lord  Lauderdale)  in  presenting  a  the  journeymen  cotton -spinners  of  Man* 
petition  against  agitating  the  question  of  Chester,  praying  Iheir  Lordships  to  re* 
the  Com  Laws  from  Ipswich,  complained  lease  the  foreign  com  now  in  bond,  and 
that  Ministers  had  deceived  the  people  also  to  give  his  Majesty’s  Government  a 
sad  him,  by  pretending  that  they  did  not  discretionary  power  of  admitting  foreign 
mean  to  brii^  on  the  subject  in  the  pre*  grain.  His  Lordship  then  presented  a 
sent  Session.  He  also  presented  another  petition  from  the  freemen  of  Worcester, 
petition  on  the  same  subject  from  the  praying  for  an  alteration  in  the  Com 
Committee  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Laws. 

Society.  It  was  read  at  length,  and  re*  corn  laws. 

noQstrmted  against  the  discussion  of  the  The  Earl  of  Malmesbuiy  rose  for  the 
question  when  all  parties  were  taken  by  purpose  of  moving  the  resolution  of 
aurprise.  which  he  had  given  notice,  and  in  doing 

Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  presented  a  so,  he  assured  their  Lordships,  that  he 
petition  from  several  thousand  Roman  had  undertaken  the  task  with  great  pain 
Catholics  of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  embarrassment.  The  noble  Earl 
in  ikvour  of  concession.  then  entered  into  the  subject  at  consider* 

9. — ^The  Duke  of  Montrose  presented  able  length,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  mo- 
a  petition  from  the  University  of  Glas-  deration.  Ha  learned  from  the  master 
gow,  against  the  clauses  in  the  Irish  Pri*  manufacturers,  that  the  present  distress 
sons*  Improvement  Bill,  which  exclude  was  occasioned  by  combination ;  from 
doctors  of  medicine  from  being  appointed  the  workmen,  that  it  arose  from  machiti- 
medical  attendant  of  any  prison,  unless  ery.  Old-fashioned  people,  like  himsetf, 
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venor,  Lord  Falmouth,  Earl  Darnley, 
Lord  Mansfield ;  and  opposed  by  Lord 
Hare  wood,  Earl  Rosebery,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 

Lord  King,  Lord  Carnarvon,  &c. 

Their  Lordships  then  divided,  when 

there  appeared — For  the  motion,  49— 
Proxies,  18 — 67. — Against  it,  96— 
Proxies,  70 — 166. — Majority  against  the 
motion,  99 — Adjourned. 

12. — The  Duke  of  Montrose  presented 
a  petition  from  the  planters  and  others, 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  connected  with 
property  in  the  West-Indies,  complaining 
of  the  deterioration  thereof,  and  depreca¬ 
ting  any  interference  w'ith  the  property  of 
slaves.  Laid  on  the  table.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  said  he  had  also  two  petitions 
to  present  to  the  same  effect  (one  of  them, 
we  believe,  was  from  Edinburgh.)  He 
was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  should  be  brought 
about  by  gradual  and  temperate  means. 
He  believed  that  those  who  had  advocated 
immediate  abolition  only  [added  to  the 
difficulties  which  were  in  the  way.— - 
Laid  on  the  table. 

17.  — The  Yeomanry  Cavalry  Laws* 
Amendment  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

18. — Several  petitions  were  presented 
against  the  measures  now  in  progress 
for  the  admission  of  bonded,  and  the  im* 
portation  of  foreign  corn  during  the  re¬ 
cess  of  Parliament.  In  answer  to  some 
observations,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  gave 
fresh  assurances  that  the  duty  of  twelve 
shillings  now  proposed  was  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  and  would  have  no 
bearing  on  the  general  question  or  per¬ 
manent  settlement  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
which  would  remain  as  open  after  the 
passing  of  these  bills  as  it  now  was. 

19 — The  Warehouse  Corn  Bill,  and 
the  Importation  of  Corn  Bill,  were  read 
a  first  time,  on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee  on 
the  Irish  Prisons  Bill.  A  discussion  took 
place  on  the  clause  of  the  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  nomination  of  medical  men 
to  fill  situations  in  the  different  prisons. 
The  Duke  of  Montrose  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  nomination  should  he  made  to 
extend  to  the  College  of  Glasgow.  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  he  could 
have  no  objection  to  its  reaching,  not 
only  Glasgow,  but  the  Colleges  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  St.  Andrew's.  But  the  bill, 
as  it  now  stood,  met  with  his  approbation. 
After  some  farther  discussion;  the  hill 
went  through  the  committee  without  any 
amendment— Ad^utned. 

22.— Lord  EUenb6P6\igh  said,  that, 
previous  to  the  discussion  which  was  to 
talc  place  to-mormw,  he  trished  for  an 


wplanaiion  from  the  Noble  Lord  opposite, 

relative  to  the  last  clause  in  the  Bonded 
Com  Bill.  A  new  interpretation,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  had  been  given  to  the  word 

“  proportion,”  introduced  into  that  clause, 
and  he  confessed  it  had  puzzled  him  much 
to  understand  it.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
said,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 

nothing  out  of  order,  and  he  therefore 
could  give  no  explanation  at  present. 

CORN  LAWS. 

23. — Lord  Liverpool  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Warehouse  Corn  -Bill.  The  Earl  of 
IMafmesbury  objected  to  the  second  bill, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  give  any 
relief  to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  The 
Noble  Lord  did  not  object  to  the  first 
bill.  The  Lord  Chancellor  vindicated 
the  bills,  on  the  ground  that  they  in  no 
manner  interfered  with  the  general  ques- 
tion  of  the  Corn  Laws.  A  long  debate 
followed,  in  which  the  bills  were  support¬ 
ed  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  Lord  King,  and  Lord  Dam- 
ley ;  and  objected  to  by  Lord  Grey,  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Earl  of  Lime¬ 
rick,  Lord  Redesdalc,  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerset. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the 
question  on  the  bill  relating  to  the 
bonded  corn,  on  which  the  House  divi¬ 
ded,  when  there  appeared, — Contents  84, 
Non-Contents,  2i  Majority  in  favour 
of  second  reading,  61.  On  the  second 
division  as  to  the  Importation  of  Com 
Bill,  the  contents  w'ere  78.  Non»contents 
28,  Majority  50 —Adjourned. 

24. — Lord  Fitzwilliani  asked  for  some 
information  respecting  relief  being  afford¬ 
ed  to  the  distressed  manufacturers. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  saying,  it  would  be  quite  un¬ 
precedented  to  grant  any  pecuniary  aid 
out  of  the  public  purse ;  the  more  proper 
mode  would  be,  as  he  bad  stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  afford  relief  through 
the  medium  of  private  benevolence. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl.of  Liverpool, 
the  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the 
Bonded  Corn  Bill,  when  the  clauses  were 
discussed  tcriatim  ;  after  which  the  bill 
w'as  reported,  with  amendments,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  to-morrow.  The  House  then  went 
into  a  committee  on  the  bill  giving  power 
to  Ministers  to  import  corn,  and  after 
spme  discu§8io%  the  hill  was  report 

without  amendment. 

25. — The  House  met,  but  there  was 
no  business  of  the  slightest  importan^- 

.'ff5.-::The  Bbttdfed  Corn  Billa,  ® 
lengthened  discUi^Ion,  were  read  a  t  ir 
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time  and  passed.  The  House  then  ad¬ 

journed  till  Wednesday  the  Slst. 

PllOROGATlOy  OP  PARtlAMlEXT. 

31 — The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Marquis  of 

Conyngham,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and 
the  Earl  Shaftesbury,  having  taken  their 
scuts  as  Commissioners,  at  a  quarter  past 
two  o’clock,  Mr  Quarme,  the  Yeoman 

Usher  of  the  Black  Hod,  was  directed  to 
siininiun  the  Commons,  w’ho  soon  after 
attended  at  the  bar.  The  Uoyal  assent 
was  then  notified  to  the  two  Corn  Bills, 
and  to  fourteen  other  public  and  private 
bills.  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  read 
the  following  speech 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

“  His  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform 
you,  that  the  state  of  the  public  business 
enabling  his  Majesty  to  close  the  Session 
at  a  period  of  the  year  the  most’  conve¬ 
nient  for  a  general  election,  it  is  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  intention  to  dissolve,  without'  de¬ 
lay,  the  present  Parliament,  and  to  direct 
the  issue  of  writs  for  the  calling  of  a  new 
one. 

“  His  Majesty  cannot  take  leave  of 
you,  w’lthout  commanding  us  to  express 
his  Majesty’s  deep  sense  of  the  zeal  and 
public  spirit  which  you  have  constantly 
displayed  in  the  discharge  of  your  several 
important  functions. 

“  His  Majesty  particularly  acknow'- 
ledgcsthe  promptitude  and  discretion  w'ith 
which  you  have  applied  yourselves  to  the 
objects  specially  recommended  to  you  by 
his  Majesty  at  the  commencement  of 
this  Session  ;  and  his  Majesty  confident¬ 
ly  hopes,  that  the  good  effect  of  your  de¬ 
liberations  w'ill  be  manifested  in  the  im¬ 
proved  stability  of  public  and’  private 
credit. 

“  His  Mqjesly  has  the  satisfaction  to 
inform  you,  that  the  distinguished  skill, 
bravery,  and  success,  with  which  the 
operations  of  the  British  arms,  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  King  Of  Ava,  have  been 
carried  on,  have  led  to  the  signature, 
upon  highly  honourable  terms,  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  treaty  with  that  Sovereign, 
Which  his  JMajesty  has  every  reason  to 
ex^ct  will  ^  the  foundation  of  a  secure 
and  ^rmanent  peace. 

His  Majesty  further  commands  us 
to  repeat  to  you,  that  his  Majesty’s  ear¬ 
nest  endeavours  have  continued  to  be  un¬ 
remittingly  exerted  to  prevent  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  hostilities  among  nations,  and 
to  put  aii  end  to  those  which  stilt  un¬ 
happily  exist,  as  well  in  America  as  In 
Europe. 

**  G^ntlimen  oftJte  Houte  of  Cvmmmtm 

His  Majesty  commands  us  to  Uwlric 


you  for  the  provision  which  you  have 

made  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

His  Alajesty's  attention  will  be  enn- 
staiiUy  directed  to  the  reduction  of  the 

public  cx|K:nditure,  in  every  degree  that 

may  be  consistent  with  the  due  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  security,  honour,  and  in¬ 
terests  of  his  kingdom. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

We  are  specially  commanded  to  as¬ 
sure  you,  that  his  JNfajesty’s  paternal 
feelings  have  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
distresses  whicit  have  prevailed  among 
the  manufacturing  classes  of  his  IMajes- 
ty’s  subjects  and  by  the  exemplary  pa. 
tience  with  which  those  distresses  have 
l)een  generally  borne. 

His  Majesty  trusts,  that  the  causes 
out  of  which  the  partial  stagnation  of 
employment  has  arisen,  are,  under  the 
blessings  of  Providence,  in  a  course  of 
gradual  abatement. 

“  H  is  Alajesty  is  confident  that  your 
presence  and  example  in  your  several 
counties  will  contribute  to  maintain  and 
encourage  the  loyal  and  orderly  spirit 
which  pervades  the  great  body  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  his  Majesty  relies  upon  your 
disposition,  to  inculcate  that  harmony 
and  mutual  good-will  among  the  several 
great  interests  of  the  country,  upon  which 
the  common  prosperity  of  them  all  es¬ 
sentially  depends.” 

A  commission  for  proroguing  the  Par¬ 
liament  to  the  Hth  day  of  June  next 
was  then  read. 

CaiMIM’AL  LAWS. 

House  op  Commons.— 17.— 
The  House  went  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill  for  consolidating  the  Criminal 
Laws,  in  which  Mr  Peel  explained  at 
some  length  the  clause  which  enables 
two  Magistrates  to  admit  to  bail  in 
doubtful  cases  of  felony,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  prevent  unnecessary  impri¬ 
sonment  of  the  subject.  The  clause  was 
agreed  to,  as  were  several  other  clauses, 
and  the  farther  consideration  of  the  bill 
was  then  postponed. 

The  House  next  went  into  a  coDunil- 
tee  on  the  Larceny  BilU  in  which  Mr 
Peel  proposed  several  amendmenu,  al¬ 
tering  the  law  with  regard  to  stealing  in 
churches  and  chapels,  increasing  the  sum 
from  408.  to  £.5,  for  which  it  i|  a  capi¬ 
tal  offence  to  steal  in  a  dwelling*hou8c, 
reducing  the  severity  of,  the  law  on  steal¬ 
ing  fishy  deer,  &c.yaod  altering  the  enact- 
meats  with  regard  to  •btalniog  goods  by 
4alm  pretences.  The  bill,  at  anien4fd, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

19 _ Mr  Whitmore,  after  a  speech  of 

great  length  and  ability,  moved  that  the 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  copamltvee, 
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to  consider  the  propriety  of  a  revision'  of 
the  Com  Laws.  After  a  keen  discussion 
in  a  full  House,  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  >of  100 ;  81  being  for  the 
motion,  and  860  against  it. 

10«-— Mr  J.  P.  Grant  ol»tained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ainmd  the  Wrongous 
Imprisonment  (Scotland)  Bill,  after  the 
Lord  Advocate  had  questioned  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  bringing  in  so  important  a  bill 
at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  Session. 

Air  Peel  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  Alien  Act*  Air  Hob- 
house,  and  other  members  of  opposition, 
highly  complimented  Government  on  the 
liber^ity  of  this  proceeding. 

COLONIAL  SLAVERY. 

Afr  W.  Smith  rose  to  bring  forward 
his  motion  respecting  the  state  of  slavery 
in  the  ct^onies  of  Demerara  and  Berbice ; 
and  after  pointing  out  the  vexatious  and 
grievous  oppressions  under  which  the 
slaves  laboured,  concluded  by  a  motion, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Fiscal,  Chief  Jus* 
tice,  and  other  subordinate  Officers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Government  at  home,  should 
be  prohibited  from  having  any  property 
in  slaves.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs  Brougham,  Denman,  K.  Ellice, 
Baring,  and  Canning,  took  a  part,  when 
Air  Smith  agreed  to  withdraw  his  mo¬ 
tion, 

26.— -On  the  motion  of  Captain 
Wemy^  the  bill  for  improving  the  com¬ 
munication  between  Edinburgh  and  Fife 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Water 
Company  Bill  was  agreed  to,  and  the  In¬ 
vergorden  Harbour  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
W  .  Dundas. 

Sir  A.  Campbell  presented  a  petition 
from  the  University  and  Apothe<^rie8  of 
Glasgow,  complaining  of  the  Irish  Prison 
Laws  Bill ;  t^e  clause  regarding  diplomas, 
&C.  for  persons  of  the  Faculty  practising 
in  such  prisons. 

CATHOUC  CLAIMS. 

Sir  F.  Bnrdett,  in  presenting  a  peti¬ 
tion  on  this  subjek,  said,  he  still  admit¬ 
ted  the  force  of  those  claims,  and  the 
policy  and  wisdom  of  enforcing  them. 
They  were  claims  that  never  could  be 
set  at  rest  till  they  were  oonetded. 

Mr  Brooghttn,  in  seconding  the  mow 
tkm  for  brining  the  petition  up,  admit¬ 
ted  the  continued  stiength  of  the  claims, 
and  approved  of  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  St  had  been  presented,  f^etition 
lead  at  length.  It  eras  that  of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  meeting,  praying  for  Catholic 
emaffcfpatk)n< 

Mr  Bank^;  jun.  said^  that  he  owed  it 
to  hims^f  ai^  to  his  constituents  to  de¬ 


clare  that  he  and  they  remained  of  the 
same  opinion  en  this  subject. 

COUNSEL  rOR  FELONS. 

Mr  G*  Lamb  rose  to  bring  forward 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  already 
given  notice.  He  quoted  numerous 
legal  authorities  in  support  of  hu  view  of 
the  satject,  and  considered  the  bill  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  as  forming  a  strong  prece¬ 
dent  for  his  measure. 

The  Attorney-General  rose  to  oj^c 
the  motion  of  Iris  honourable  and  learned 
friend. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr  J. 
Williams,  Mr  Horace Twiss,  Mr  Scarlett, 
Mr  R.  Martin,  and  Mr  Brougham ;  and 
opposed  by  Mr  Peel,  Mr  Tindal,  the  So- 
licitor.General,  and  Mr  Canning.  On  a 
division,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
69,  the  numbers  being  106  to  36.— Ad¬ 
journed. 

REFORM  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

27.— Lord  John  Russell  rose  to  bring 
forward  his  motion  on  the  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  Parliamentary  reform.  His  Lord 
ship  went  over  the  same  grounds  which 
have  been  so  often  trodden,  and  concluded 
by  moving,  “  that  the  pfesent  state  of  the 
representation  requires  the  serious  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  House.**  Lord  Althorpe 
seconded  the  motion,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr  Dennison  (M.P.  for  Newcastle,) 
Mr  Hobhouse,  Lord  L.  Gower,  Mr  R. 
Martin,  and  Mr  W.  Lamb,  when  his 
Lordship  replied,  and  the  House  divided, 
— for  |the  •moiion  123,  against  it  247  ; 
majority  124. 

The  bill  for  registering  aliens  was 
brought  in  by  Mr  Peel,  read  a  first  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on 
Monday. 

The  Bank  Charter  Amendment  Bill 
wa’s  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

^ _ The  Edinburgh  Railway  BiU 

Was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Water 
Works’  BHl  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr  J.  P.  Grant  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Wrongous  hnprisonmOTt 
Act  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  postponing 

it.  Hehadhadcoiamnnieationswiffi  the 

Right  Honouiable  Gentleman 
and  he  found  It  would  not  be  1*"^ 
to  pass  this  Session.  He  wished  t^ 
Home  Secretary  would  take  comroano 
of  it, 

htSTURBED  UlSTlUCTa. 

May  L-i-Mr  Secretary  Canning^ 
that,  under  the  peeuUar  ^*'‘*”"***^ 
in  the  northern  districts,  he  rose  to  g» 
notice  of  amotion.  The  Minfete^* 
remained  of  opinion  of  the  incipea*^ 
of  agitating  the  Corn  Laws ;  Ws  propmc« 
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meosure  was  to  emnd  relief  to  the  dts* 
tricts  in  which  there  was  so  much  dis* 
tress.  It  was,  therefore,  the  intention  of 
GoTernmenc  to  propose  a  bill  to  enable 
the  quantity  of  corn  accumulated  to  come 
into  consumptioa.  The  Right  Honour* 
able  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving, 
that  the  House  should  to*morrow  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Act  of  the 
3d  of  Geow  IV.  cap.  60» 

Mr  Tierney  expressed  his  approbation 
of  this  measure.  Mr  Phillips  obsorved, 
that  the  people  also  wanted  the  means  to 
buy  corn ;  the  Corn  Laws  ought  to  be  set 
at  rest.  Mr  Canning  remarked,  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  revive  the  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  Mr  Ellice  usked, 
whether  the  Government  had  any  other 
measures  to  propose  ;  if  not,  he  should 
advert  to  the  subject  on  Thursday,  on  the 
motion  regarding  the  state  of  the  nation. 
Mr  Canning  observed,  that  he  should  not 
now  promote  farther  discussion.  Mr 
Wodehouse  thought  they  ought  to  set  the 
Com  Laws  question  at  rest. 

>  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke 
of  the  great  exertions  that  bad  already 
been  made,  but  trusted,  that  in  a  time  oi 
such  difficulty,  the  rich  would  not  be 
backward  with  munificent  donations. 
Mr  Secretary  Peel  spoke  to  the  like 
effect,  and  said  that  the  accounts  he  re* 
ceived  were  of  the  most  distressing  cha* 
racter  |  but  while  he  was  determined  to 
perform  his  duty,  painful  as  it  was,  he 
could  not  but  express  the  hope  that  those 
who  had  the  means  would  be  prompt 
to  supply  aid.  Mr  Robinson  made 
some  remarks,  after  which  the  conver* 
sation  dropped.  . 

2.*— The  Leith  Docks*  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed.  Mr  Abercroroby 
presented  a  petition  from  Alloa  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Mr  Downie  pre* 
sented  a  aimilar  petition  from  Pathhead, 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  ^ 
SCOTCH  PEEEAOES. 

Mr  Seoretaiy  Peel  moved  the  first 
reading  of  the  bills  to  restore  certain 
Scotch'  pccrogss,  and  ht  hoped  they 
would  be  allowed  to  peas  through  their 
several  stages  in  one 

Lord  Milton  saidt  he  had,  with  con* 
sidetable  regret,  to  oppose  ibeet  bills  | 
he  thought  they  oi^^t  not  to  be  support* 
ed  by  that  House.  If  there  were  a  ge« 
neral  bill,  it  would  be  a  diilhrent  mattcri 
but  these  selections  were  unfortunate—* 
to  restore  titles  that  bad  been  attainted 
for  standing  in  KbelUon  a^inst  the  oon* 
stitatioQ  as  established  at  the  Revolutieot 
and  desiring  So  bring  back  a  monarch 
who  had  been  rqjeeted  fot  l^ianqy  Mid 
oppieesiflett  the  individuals  might  be 
worthy  of  peerages,  but  he  objected  >  to 


these  unfortunate  selections.  A  bill  to 
remove  the  attaint  generally  might  hove 
been  adopted.  He  might  stand  alone  in 
his  opinions,  but  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
them. 

INTRODUCTIOK  OF  FOREIOW  COBW. 

Mr  Secretary  Canning  moved  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  Cora  Act,  pursuant  to  his  notice  of 
yesterday. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  it  was  with 
considerable  reluctance  that  he  rose  to 
throw  any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  this 
motion.  He  felt  for  the  country ;  but  be 
must  oppose  this  proposition,  to  afford  a 
remedy,  even  though  he  might  expose 
himself  to  the  jibes  of  some,  or  to  the 
sterner  denunciation  of  the  noble  member 
for  Yorkshire,  Lord  Milton.  He  com* 
miserated  the  condition  of  the  manufac* 
turers,  but  the  relief  now  offered  would 
not  be  a  cure.  Why  was  not  a  vote  in 
aid  of  the  poor  required  ?— .that  would 
be  a  more  rational  course.  The  Honour¬ 
able  Member  concluded  by  moving  an 
amendment,  ^  That  a  select  committee 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  distress  in  the  manufacturing  distHcts.** 
— (Hear  hear.) 

Mr  Bennet  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr  Canning  said,  there  now  existed  in* 
this  country  a , large  quantity  of  corn, 
which  bad  been  import^  under  the  Cora 
Laws  as  they  now  stood,  and,  according 
to  these  laws,  such  corn  could  not  come 
into  the  market.  The  persons  distressed 
were  actually  in  the  right  of  those  gra¬ 
naries  in  which  such  corn  was  hoarded. 
They  conceived  that  a  grinding  oppression 
diverted  that  corn  fhim  supplying  their 
necessities.  It  became  a  merely  moral 
consideration,  in  such  a  view  of  the  case, 
whether  it  was  not  wise  to  administer 
that  relief  which  could  be  supplied  at  so 
small  a  cost  to  those  who  conceived  that 
they  might  be  injured  by  the  admission 
of  foreign  com.  The  Government,  con¬ 
tinued  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary, 
required  a  power  to  admit  foreign  com 
under  circumstances  of  pressure  whkh 
could  not  be  measured  by  any  previous 
views  which  might  be  taken  on  the  suh* 
ject.  Of  oU  boons  that  Parliament  could 
confer  on  the  administiatioo,  sueb  adie* 
cretionary  power  would  be  the  lastfou 
which  they  would  ask.  He  thought  that, 
if  the  difficulties  of  the  country  were  noa 
met,  it  might  be  impossible  to  maintain 
the  present  state  of  the  Com  Laws* 

A  debate  of  considerable  leqgth  ensued, 
in  whi^thufroposed  measures  of  MU 
nisten  were  defimded-  by  Mr.  Whitippren 
Mr  Philips,  and  Mr  Huskisson^  a^.opi* 
posed  by  Mf  Banket,  _  Mr  JRpbertson, 
Cirfonel  Wood,  Mr  Caknraft,''  Loi4  'J^ohn' 
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Russel,  and  Mr  J.  Williams,  some  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  getting  rid  of  the 
Corn  Laws  by  a  side-wind,  and  others  as 
not  affording  an  immediate  and  effectual 
relief  to  the  manufacturers.  Sir  T. 
Lethbridge’s  amendment  was  negatived 
by  214  to  82,  and  the  House  went  into  a 
committee.  A  long  discussion  again  en¬ 
sued.  The  first  resolution  viz.,  “  That 
all  foreign  corn,  meal,  flour,  &c.  in  bond 
on  the  second  of  May,  should  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  consumption,  on  payment  of  the 
following  duties,  wheat  12s.,  rye,  Ireans, 
&c.  8s.  and  6s.,  oats  4s.,  meal  and  flour 
3s.  and  3d.  the  quarter,”  was  agreed  to. 

The  second  resolution  was  read,  viz. 
“  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mitee,  that  it  is  expedient  to  empower 
his  Majesty  to  permit,  under  certain 
limitations,  and  for  a  time  limited,  the 
imjrortation  of  foreign  corn,  subject  to 
the  above  duties.”  Lord  Milton  moved 
that  the  chairman  report  progress,  and 
ask.  leave  to  sit  again.  This  motion  was 
negatived  by  109  to  60,  but  a  farrher  de¬ 
bate  took  place  .on  the  resolution,  and 
ultimately  it  was  agreed  to  report  pro¬ 
gress,  and  leave  was  given  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  sit  again  on  Thursday.  Ad¬ 
journed. 

'  STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 

4.— Mr  Hume  rose  to  bring  forward 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
two  months  since ;  and  in  doing  so,  he 
would  not  interfere  with  the  measures  of 
Government,  as  their  acts,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  which  regarded  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  country,  were  such  as 
gave  him  pleasure,  and,  as  such,  he  had 
often  voted  with  them.  The  situation  of 
the  country,  however,  now  called  im¬ 
peratively  for  inquiry.  Some  imputed 
the  present  distresses  to  the  state  of  the 
currency,  some  to  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
others  assigned  other  causes  ;  but  for  his 
part,  he  was  satisfied  they  arose  solely 
from  extravagant  taxation _ The  Ho¬ 

nourable  Member  then  went  into  a  detail 
of  various  items,  to  show  the  futility  of 
the  sinking  fund,  ana  the  fallacious 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  who  had  told  the  imblic,  that 
twenty-seven  millions  of  taxes  had  been 
taken  off,  when  it  must  be  seen,  that,  by 
altering  the  standard,  and  attempting  to 
restore  us  to  a  metallic  currency,  there 
was  nearly  the  same  sum  paid  now  into 
the  Treasuiy  that  there  had  been  on  the 
average  in  former  years,  antecedent  to 
the  arrangements  in  our  finance,  which 
took  place  upon  the  cessatic.u  of  hostili¬ 
ties  in  1815.  He  should  conclude  by 
moving,  “  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  him  to 
take  into  consideration  the  present  cala- 
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mitous  situation  of  the  country,  and  that 
he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  had 
produced  such  wide-spreading  distress, 
and  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  country  from  its  embarrass, 
ments.” 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proceeded  to  refute  many  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Aberdeen,  and  defended  himstlf  and  his 
Majesty's  Government  from  the  charge 
of  illiberal  motives  ;  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  that  Ministers  had  not  pm- 
posed  any  expense  but  what  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  He  should  not  consent 
to  the  address  moved  by  the  Honourable 
Member.  Mr  Brougham  supported  the 
motion  of  his  Honourable  Friend,  whose 
object  was  to  induce  Parliament  not  to 
draw  from  the  public  one  shilling  more 
than  was  necessary,  so  that  the  burthens 
of  the  people  might  be  effectually  re¬ 
lieved.  Mr  Robertson  (amid  cries  of 
Question)  rose  to  move  an  adjournment, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr  Alderman 
Hey  gate. 

The  motion  of  adjournment  was  ne¬ 
gatived  without  a  division.  The  House 
then  divided,  when  there  appeared— for 
the  motion,  51 ;  against  it,  152— ma¬ 
jority,  101 _ Adjourned. 

■  5.— The  Glasgow  Saltmarket  Bill  wai 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

CORN  LAWS. 

Mr  Secretary  Canning  moved  that  the 
House  go  into  a  committee  on  the  Corn 
Act,  with  the  view  to  resume  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Ministers’  second  propo¬ 
sition. 

Mr  Calcraft  trusted  that  the  House 
would  give  its  most  stubborn  opposition 
to  the  second  proposition.— -(H«*r.) — He 
jcould  compromise  no  longer ;  he  was 
prepared  to  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  but  he  was  against  any  ex¬ 
pedient. 

Sir  C.  Knatchbull  spoke  to  the  like  ef¬ 
fect,  and  said  they  were  called  on  to  le¬ 
gislate  without  adequate  information. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  act.  , 

Mr  Canning  again  moved  his  second 
proposition.  He  was  disposed  to  gh’c  up 
all  limitation  as  to  price  and  duty,  and  to 
fix  the  limitation  on  quantity  only ; 
that  the  quantity  should  be  *‘*”***”!? 
half  the  quantity  imported  in  the 
year  of  importation,  which  would  ma 
the  whole  amount  to  500,000 
exclusive  of  the  quantity  now  in  hooo 
the  importation  not  to  continue 
than  two  months,  and  to  be  subjec 
duty  as  fixed  by  the  King  and 
not  exceeding  the  highest  duty  now  i  . 


al)le,  iior  being  less  than  the  lowest.  Mr  brought  forward  the  measures  now  hefoVe 
C.  Wilson  gave  his  most  cordial  support  them.  Mr  Baring  opjwsed  the  measure, 
to  the  projxwition.  Sir  T.  Lethbridge  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  question  of 
thought  no  case  was  made  out  to  justify  the  Corn  Laws  ought  to  be  discussed  and 
the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  of  corn,  settled.  Mr  Whitmore  also  urged  the 
Mr  Portman  thought  the  present  distress  propriety  of  opening  the  general  ques- 
did  not  arise  in  any  degree  from  a  scarcity  tion,  and  settling  it.  Mr  Huskisson 
of  corn,  but  from  a  want  of  employment  ably  defended  the  measure.  Sir  E. 
and  credit.  Mr  Sumner  said,  he  was  Knatchbull  opjxised  the  measure,  as  ini- 
confident  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  mical  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Mr 
com  in  the  country  to  prevent  scarcity.  Canning  defended  the  measure  at  some 
Mr  Peel  said,  there  was  no  inconsistency  length,  and  said  that  it  was  intended  for 
in  pro|)osing  to  Parliament  to  arm  Go-  the  good  of  the  landed  interest,  and  that, 
verninent  with  a  fwwer  to  admit  a  limited  if  he  w  ere  called  on  to  name  the  present 
quantity  of  corn,  in  case  there  w'as  reason  bill,  he  would  call  it  a  bill  for  the  pro¬ 
to  apprehend  a  scarcity.  It  w'as  a  delu-  tection  of  the  landed  interest.  Lord  Mil- 
sion  to  suppose  that  corn  was  admissible  ton  was  of  opinion,  that  the  present 
into  this  country  when  it  became  80s.  measure  was  not  calculated  to  meet  the 
a.quarter.  The  fact  was,  that  there  existing  exigency,  and  hoped  that  Minis- 
must  lie  a  long  run  of  averages  at  that  ters  had  some  other  measure  in  view,  in 
price,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  corn  might  case  they  should  lie  defeated  in  the  one 
actually  rise  to  100s.  or  120s.  (//c«r  !  which  was  now  before  Parliament. 

htarl) — As  a  friend  to  the  agricultural  On  the  Speaker  putting  the  question, 
interest,  he  must  deprecate  the  rejection  that  the  resolutions  (contained  in  the  re- 
of  the  measure.  The  gallery  was  cleared  port)  be  read  a  second  lime,  Mr  Baring 
for  a  division,  but  none  took  place,  the  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  rcso- 
motion  having  been  agreed  to  by  an  lutions  be  rc-committed.  On  this  amend- 
immense  majority.  On  the  motion  of  ment  being  put.  Lord  Milton  rose  to 
Mr  Peel,  the  Aliens  Bill  was  read  a  third  second  it,  and  observed,  that  the  present 
time,  and  passed.  The  Gardens  and  time  would  be  as  good  for  settling  the 
Hot-llouses  Bill  w’as  also  read  a  third  general  question  as  any  other.  Mr  Can¬ 
time,  and  passed.  ning  said,  that  the  amendment  would  go 

>  BAANCU  BANKS.  to  engage  the  House  in  a  revision  of  the 

8. — In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr  whole  question  of  the  Corn  Law's,  and  he 
Grenfell,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hoped  he  had  already  shown  satisfactori- 
aUted,  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  un-  ]y,  that  the  present  would  lie  a  roost  in- 
der  consideration  the  best  means  of  estab-  convenient  time  for  such  a  discussion, 
lishing  Branch  Banks  throughout  the  The  gallery  was  again  cleared,  and  the 
kingdom.  House  divided,  when  there  apj)eared— 

CORN  LAWS  BILL.  For  the  amendment,  51 — against  it,  167, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mov-  — majority  in  favour  of  the  resolutions, 
od  that  the  refxirt  on  the  Com  Act  be  re-  1 16.  The  reiK)rt  was  then  agreed  to. 
ceived. '  Mr  Calcraft,  Mr  Bankes,  Mr  The  Bank  of  Scotland  Bill  was  read  a 
Jones,  and  some  other  members,  confess-  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  rc-com- 
ed  that  they  had  been  in  some  degree  re-  mitted  to-morrow. 

conciled  to  the  measure  by  the  arguments  9 _ Mr  W.  Dundos  presented  n  peti- 

they  had  heard,  and  still  more  by  the  tion  from  proprietors  of  West-India  pro¬ 
modifications  it  had  undergone,  but  de-  perty  resident  in  Edinburgh,  complaining 
dined  pledging  themselves  to  support  it.  that  their  property  would  be  deteriorated, 
Lord  '  Bdgrave  and  Mr  Holme  Sumner  if  the  contemplated  measures' were  car- 
opposed  the  motion,  as  injurious  to  the  ried  into  effect,  and  praying  for  protec- 
landed  interest.  Mr  Stanley  supported  tion. 

it,  as  necessary  to  save  the’ unemployed  The  Banks  in  Scotland  (C  'partner- 
noamifscturers  from  famine.  Mr  Frank-  ships)  Bill  went  through  a  committee, 
land  l..ewiB,  Mr  Irving,  Mr  J.  Smith,  Report  received,  and  ordered  to  be  taken 
and  Mr  C.  Wilson,  also  supported  the  into  farther  consideration  to-morrow, 
motfnn.  Colonel  Wood  thought  the  corn  bill. 

House  ought  to  show  every  wdsh  to  re-  On  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for 
lieve  the  mfifbrings  of  the  RiaDufactuTers.  the  second  reading  of  the  Warehousing 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  voted  for  bringing  up  Corn  Bill,  Mr  H.  Sumner  moved  an 
the  report.  Mr  J.  Smith  thought  Minis-  amendment,  that  the  question  be  ad- 
ten  would  have  incurted  a  most  heavy  journed.  Mr  Canning  was  against  the 
mponaibility,  if,  In  the  present  dreum-  amendment.  The  House  then  divided. 
aCamres  of  the  oocHitiy,  they  had  not  —For  the  motion,  IT4.-*-For  the  tfl- 


,  / 

744-  Jtegijsier. — Parliavicntarif  IntcUt^nce,  [[Ju'Ht 

journmcnt,  2.— Majority  for  the  motion,  be  an  importation  duty  of  20s. '  Ti.e 

172.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, >  no 

and  ordered  to  be  committed  to«morrow.  proposition  on  the  subject  could  be  made 

11. — Mr  Hume,  in  moving  to  bring  in  this  stage  of  the  bill.  The  several 

in  a  Bill  to  render  lawfUl  the  exportation  clauses  were  then  agreed  to,  the  House  re> 

of  machinery,  but  which  he  afterwards  sumed,  and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 

withdrew,  said,  if  he  had  the  honour  of  taken  into  consideration  on  Wednesday* 

a  seat  in  that  House  in  the  next  Parlia-  On  the  motion,  that  the  report  on  the 
ment,  he  should  take  the  earliest  oppor-  Warehoused  Com  Bill  be  received,  Mr 

tunity  to  introduce  the  subject  to  the  Bennet  (Wilts)  moved,  as  an  amendment, 

tention  of  the  House.  that  the  Bill  lie  referred  back  to  the  com- 

CORN  LAWS.  mittee  on  the  Corn  Laws*  Act,  for  the 

Upon  the  motion  for  the  second  read-  purpose  of  raising  the  duty  from  128.  to 

ing  of  the  Foreign  Corn  Importation  17s.— the  difference  of  duty  to  be  applied 

Bill,  Sir  T.  Lethbridge  repeated  his  for-  to  the  distressed  manufacturers.  Mr 

mer  arguments,  against  a  measure  which  Portman  seconded  the  amendment.  Mr 

he  must  consider  as  aiming  a  vital  blow  Huskisson  opposed  it.  After  some  dis- 

against  the  agricultural  interest.  Mr  H.  cussion,  the  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  di- 

Sumner  also  persisted  in  his  intention  to  vision,  but  none  took  place,  the  amend- 

oppose  the  Bill  in  every  stage.  Sir  W,  ment  having  been  withdrawn. 

W.  Wynn  supported  the  Bill,  whilst  Mr  corn  importation. 

Bankes  considered  it  every  way  objec-  17— On  the  motion  that  the  report  of 

tionable,  more  particularly  as  the  late  the  Corn  Importation  Bill  be  presented, 
disturbances  might  be  imputed  to  the  re-  Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  though  his  opi- 
lief  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  manu-  nions  remained  unaltered,  he  should  not 
facturers,  and  to  this  opinion  he  would  offer  farther  resistance  to  the  measure, 
never  lend  his  sanction.  It  had  been  carried  by  a  large  and  re- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re-  spectable  majority,  but  he  trusted  that 
pealed  his  former  opinion,  and  defended  the  measure  now  urged  would  not  be 
Government,  who  only  asked  for  a  power  considered  to  prejudice  the  great  question 
with  which  they  might  do  great  good,  of  the  Com  L^ws.— (//car.)  The  Chan- 
and  could  do  no  imaginary  mischief,  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  repeated  what 
After  a  few  words  from  Mr  Whitmore  he  deemed  the  pledge  of  Government, 
■and  Mr  Irving,  the  House  then  divided,  that  this  measure  should  not  be  held  as 
when  the  numbers  were— for  the  second  prejudging  the  question, 
reading,  189— against  it,  65— majority.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
124,  moved,  that  the  report  of  the  Warebous* 

12. — On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Ad-  ing  Com  Bill  be  received. 

vocate,  the  report  of  the  Scots  Banks  Co-  Sir  H,  Heron  said,  it  would  do  no 
partnerships  Bill  was  presented  and  a-  public  good,  but  put  money  into  the  poc- 
greed  to.  kets  of  particular  individuals. 

On  the  motion  that  it  be  read  a  third  Mr  Huskisson  remarked,  that  there 
time,  Mr  J.  P.  Grant  expressed  his  dis-  was  twice  the  quantity  of  bonded  com  in 
approbation  of  the  Bill  in  its  present  London  that  there  was  in  Liverpool,  and 

form.  It  was  at  complete  variance  with  that  the  Honourable  Member’s  fortune 
the  law  on  the  subject  in  England.  It  would  not  cover  the  loss  that  would 

would  be  waste  of  time  to  divide  the  sustained  by  the  duty  of  12s.  ' 

House  on  it.  The  Lord  Advocate  de-  Report  agreed  to,  and  biU  ordered  u> 
fended  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  After  be  read  a  third  time  to-morrow.  ’  -  • 
some  remarks  from  Mr  P.  Moore,  the  18. — ^The  Lord- Advocate  moved  w 
third  reading  was  ordered  to  be  on  several  returns  relative  to  the  state  e 
Thursday  next.  prisons  in  Scotland— Ordered.  - 

CORN  IMPORTATION.  MANUf’ACTUlUNa  , 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Lord  Milton  wished  to  ask  the 
moved  that  the  House  go  into  a  commit-  Honourable  Sccrctaiy  for  ForeigD  ^ 
tee  on  the  Foreign  Importation  Bill.  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  his  M** 
Colonel  Wood  Mid,  he  had  been  urged  josty’s  Government  to  apply  «oy 
not  to  propose  his  amendment,  for  the  of  the  public  money  to 
non-importation  of  com,  till  the  price  of'  .  distress  in  the  manufacturing  dwl  * 

65s.  He  did  not  vrish  to  be  obstinate,  Mr  Canningsaid,  as  the  motion  tocDDiS 

and  should  leave  it  with  the  House.  .  to-morrow  evening  would  ®”**f*^ 
Lcxtl  Milton  was  glad  that  the  proposed  question  proposed  by  the  Nobk  Lw»  ^ 
amendment  was  not  to  be  pressed.  Sir  should  reserve  Ws  sentiments 

W.  Ifigleby  wished  to  propose  that  there  motion  cauno  before  the  House*  Shou 
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ISWO  — Purliavunlui  t/  lHlcUii*€nce»  1 

however,  occ«r  ti>  occMion  a  post.  slaveey  in  tmk  west  jxuiks. 
{Hirteiweatof  the  inoiion,  lie  should  in  that  Mr  Brougham  moved  that  the  resolu- 
caw  have  no  olfaction  to  state  to  the  lions  of  the  House  for  the  amelioration 
NeWc  Lord  the  intention  of  bia  Majesty’s  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  be  read  by 
Croveramenu  the  clerk.  He  addressed  the  House  at 

The  Corn  importation  and  the  Ware,  considerable  length,  and  concluded  by 
housed  Com  Bills  were  severally  read «  moving  a  resol utTon,  that  the  House 
third  time,  and  passed.  would,  in  the  next  Ses^on  of  Parliament, 

coUiXT  OF  CHANCEKY  IIEFOAT.  take  measures  to  enforce  its  resolutions 

The  Attomey-General,  in  moving  for  of  the  23d  May  1823,  for  the  ameliora. 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  founded  upon  the  tion  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the 
report  of  the  Chancery  commission,  expo-  West-India  colonies, 

tiated  at  great  length  upon  the  various  pro-  Mr  W.  Hortoti,  Mr  R.  Ellis,  and  Mr 

IJOsitKMis  suggested  by  the  commissioners,  Bernal,  opposed  the  motion.  Dr  Lush- 
and  vindicated  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  ington  and  Mr  Denman  supported  It. 
head  of  the  Court  from  the  illiberal  at*  Mr  Canning  said,  the  resolution  would 
tacks  and  violent  aspersions  which  have  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  Govern- 
baen  so  anceremoniously  levelled  against  ment,  who  were  determined  to  enforce 
him.  iHis  object,  however,  was,  not  to  the  former  resolutions  of  the  House, 
discuss  the  various  clauses  of  the  bill  Mr  Brougham  replied,  after  which  the 
daring  the  present  Session,  but  that  it  resolution  was  negatived, 
should  be  printed,  to  enable  gentlemen  to  26.— Mr  Secretary  Canning  presented 

give  every  attention  to  a  subject  of  so  the  convention  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
rottch  importance  to  the  judicial  charac.  tion  between  his  Majesty  und  the  King  of 
ter  of  the  country.  Sweden  and  Norway. — Ordered  to  lie  on 

19— The  Lord  Advocate  presented  the  table*  and  to  be  printed, 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  Scotch  Lord  J.  Russell  rose,  for  tlic  purpose 
prisons.— Ordered  to  be  printed.  of  moving  resolutions  relating  to  bribery 

Mr  Hume  presented  a  petitioa  from  a  at  elections, 
poor  wearer  of  Glasgow,  complaining  of  Mr  W.  Wynn  moved  the  previous 
his  distressed  condition,  of  the  Com  question. 

Laws,  &0.  and  praying  for  the  affixing  On  the  question  being  put,  Mr  Peel 
of  a  mhtifnttm  on  wages,  as  there  was  on  confessed,  that  he  should  have  been  glad 
the  price  of  corn.— Ordered  to  be  printed,  had  the  noble  Lord  consented  to  have 
Mr  Baring  presented  a  petition  fh>m  postponed  his  resolutions  until  Che  next 
the  manufacturing  cotton<apinners  of  Session,  as  he  was  well  inclined  to  the 
Glasgow,  praying  that  the  House  would  principle  of  them,  but  he  objected  to  the 
extend  to  them,  in  their  distressed  situa.  time  of  their  being  brought  forward,  se. 
tion,  some  suitable  measure  of  relief,  veral  members  having  supported  tlie  tno* 
la  reply  to  a  question  from  Lord  Milton,  tion.  The  house  divid^,  when  there 
Mr  Canning  declared,  that  it  was  not  the  were— For  the  motion  62*  Against  it 
iattntfoo  of  Ministers  to  propose  any  pe-  62. 

cuaiary  grant  for  therein  of  the  distress.  The  numbers  being  even,  the  Speaker 
«d  manufacturers.  gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  Che 

^  THE  GRESES.  resolution,  {loud  cfieering,) 

Mr  Deacon  presented  a  petition  in  fa-  scotch  bakki. 

vour  of  the  Greeks,— a  cause  'that  merit-  Mr  Peel  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
ed  the  support  of  this  country.  Mr  W.  select  committee  on  the  banking  system 
Smith  was  of  the  like  opinion.  He  should  of  Scotland. 

like  some  eiprestion  of  the  Governments  On  the  question  that  it  be  read,  Mr 
'sentiments  on  this  subject;  H  would  be  Tierney  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
most  utefub  •  Sir  R.  Wilson  spoke  of  the  House  to  the  report  of  the  committee  cmi 
sacredneM  of  the  cause,  and  condemned  the  Scotch  and  Irish  promissory-notes, 
tha-fordgn  colistraent  act.  Mr  Hob*  On  this  measure  there  was  a  great  dif. 
hottse  did  not  despair  of  the  Greek  cause,  ference  of  opinion  among  man  of  gpod 
though  Missolonght  had  fallen  ;  if  Napoli  judgment  and  understandiog  ;  but  he 
di  Romania  defended  itself  with  half  the  had  given  it  all  the  support  in  his  power, 
courage,  k  eould  holdout  a  long  time,  from  a  oonvictioa  that  it  would  tuU- 
The  French  ^  bad  played  an  mifatr  part ;  mately  be  beneficial  to  the  counUy.  Miu- 
they  had.enoooragcd  the  Tnrks  against  the  ten  went  on  smoothly  tin  Scotland  was 
Oreela.*  He  had  a  list  of  French  officers,  mentioned.  Of  Ireland  he  should  ssy 
cmiialf  pay,  now  serving  the  Pacha  of  noiliing,  beemoae  nothing  condusivo  liwl 
*  Bgypt,'and  of  Austrian  veaseli  that  re*  been  stated  in  the  report.  Wi^  respect 
\  ghM^tldded  the  Turkst^PetUion  order-  to  Scotland,  however,  the  oaoe  fw  dif. 
cd  to  be  printed.  ferent ;  and  he  ^believed  that,  since  the 
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Register,— :IirHi)ik  Uit'^nicU*  [[Jmie 

year  1745,  there  had  never  had  been  such  -^but  then,  he  hoped  that  the  Scotch 
a  conabustiun — (/tear,  Imr  !) — raised  in  gentlemen  would  allow,  that  what  brought 

that  country^  as  had  arisen  when  Minis-  danger  to  England  was  a  matter  of  some 
ten  signified  their  intention  of  meddling  importance  to  English  gentlemen.  ?  Scot- 
with  its  banks.  Nothing  coulv.  exceed  land,  in  fact,  was  in  no  resjject  what 
the  firmness  with  which  the  Scotch  mem.  Scotland  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  sys. 
hers  had  supported  the  new  system,  tem  of  the  Scotch  Banks  was  dilferent 
until  they  found  it  approaching  their  ow  n  from  that  of  the  English ;  but  it  was  one 
doors:  but  then,  had  the  House  been  at.  part  of  Lord  Liverpool's  scheme  to  assi. 
tacking  all  the  rights  of  Scotland  in  one  roilate  them  os  much  as  possible.  .  Was 
single  measure,  the  cry  of  alarm<...-the  Scotland  alone  to  set  up  for  an  exclusive 
call  to  resistance— could  not  have  been  system  ?  Was  a  gentleman  in  Scotland, 
greater.  The  effect  of  the  first  demon-  with  £.20,000  a-year,  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
stration  was  magical— such  as  he  (Mr  vantage  of  a  cash^redit,  while  another 
Tierney)  had  no  pow'ers  of  eloquence  system  was  to  prevail  in  England)  which 
equal  to  describe.  Why  w'as  it  that  we  would  not  permit  it.  He  could  not  but 
had  no  inquiry  in  England— that  w'e  had  augur,  when  the  re{X)rt  came  to  he  per* 
been  so  sure  as  to  be  able  to  run  before  used,  the  temper  of  the  country  in  favour 
the  law,  not  lag  behind  it?  The  plain  of  a  gold  currency,  might  change  to  one 
truth  was,  that  the  tried  prudence— the  in  favour  of  paper.  Why,  ho  asked, 
approved  integrity— of  our  Scottish  neigh,  w'ere  not  the  English  bankers  examined 
hours— in  impeachment  of  which  pru*  as  well  as  the  Scotch  ? — for  it  could  only 
dence  or  punctuality,  far  be  it  from  him  be  by  such  means  that  the  merits  or  de- 
(Mr  Tierney)  to  say  one  syllable— that  merits  of  both  systems  of  banking  could 
these  great  qualities  shed  such  a  degree  be  fairly  ascertained.  He  had  no  motion 
of  sanctity  over  all  their  arrangements,  with  w'hich  to  trouble  the  House,  and 
that  the  least  of  them  could  not  be  med.  he  begged  to  say,  that  he  had  every  re- 
died  with  without  deep  inquiry  ;  while  in  sped  and  regard,  personally,  for  the  No- 
England,  without  any  inquiry  at  all,  but  ble  Earl  (Liverpool),  but  he  wished  be 
by  the  mere  strong  arm  of  the  law,  had  possessed  better  nerves,  and  had  in. 
and  almost  by  the  strong  arm  without  it,  dulged  in  less  flash— f' //ear,  hear^  hear ! ) 
we  put  a  change  into  instant  operation,  Mr  Secretary  Peel  complained  of  this 
which,  the  fad  could  not  be  denied,  had  very  irregular  mode  of  proceeding,  the 
been  felt  from  one  extremity  of  the  king,  report  not  yet  being  printed,  and  conse* 
dotn  to  the  other ;  for  there  could  be  no  quently,  not  in  the  hands  of  Members, 
question  that  the  first  part  cf  the  late  Mr  Abercromby  observed,  that  the  soli- 
measures  had  been  hastily  brought  about,  dity  of  the  Scotch  Banks,  in  consequence 
Scotland  was  not  now  what  she  formerly  of  the  great  number  of  partners  in  them, 
was— f' //ear,  hear,)  When  she  was  was  a  reason  w'hy,  above  all  others,  they 
poor,  it  might  be  proper  to  connive  at  it,  ought  to  be  put  under  restraint  as  to  the 
because  every  assistance  was  of  great  im-  issue  of  their  notes, 
portance ;  but  now  this  was  not  the  case ;  After  some  remarks  from  Mr,  Ellicc, 
he  knew  of  no  country  which  had  made  Mr  Guerney,  and  Mr  Grant,  the  report 
such  advanots  in  w'ealth  and  general  was  recetv^. 

prosperity  (and  he  said  it  with  much  sa-  31.— Parliamsnt  was  prorogued  this 

tisfsetion,  for  the  prospmity  of  Scotland  day  till  14th  July,  pro  forma.  It  was 
was  a  part  of  the  prosi)erity  of  England)  dissolved  on  the  succeeding  day. 
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_ ^  ^  ‘  I  terminslion  to  them. 

It  is  somewhat  ctirious,  that  while 
ving  is  in  so  depressed  a  state 
still  getting  more  so,  wages  should  he 
improving  in  Forfor.  . 

12— The  question  between 
Printers  and  the  BiWe  Bociety,.^  W  t*e 

irf  ihe  &icied 

of  Fftitin  ^ 
ai4 

.deoid«d.-M^ 

of  the  Couit 


MAT.  no  appearance  of  a 

Arbroath  10.— Trade  has  almost  de¬ 
serted  our  town.  Some  weighty  failures, 
in  the  end  of  last  week  and  be^ning  of 
this,  have  spread  dismay  among  all  das- 
MS.  A  gr^  quantity  of  labourers,  in 

consequence,  ere  out  of  employment.  _ _ _ 

■  Jhmdee>  ,  Our  oommcrdal  horizon,  right  of  printing  or  importinf^|^ 
gloomy  and  dark  already*  has  beeome  land  copies  .r/  * 

aore  .eo  by  the  of  some  ad-  PsaUn-BooMt  Coofessfon 

ditioosl  foilures,  wrhich  axe  tl|rea|ening  tochisms*  largar  and  shorter, 
to  be  Ipo  oamttton  ;  whan  thcy.^wriU  end*  of  C.Qmfpoii.Piayf ' 

Heaven  knows ;  but. at,  present dbere  is  day,  by  the  First  Diyiaioa 
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cf  Session.  The  Lord  President,  Lords 
Hemnandf  Crai^'e,  and  Balgruy,  were 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  right 
of  the  King  to  print  the  Scriptures,  and 
consequently  the  power  of  delegating 
that  right,  belonged  to  him  as  the  civil 
magistrate-i-the  natural  guardian  of  the 
religion  of  the  State.  Lord  Gilliesihad 
some  doubts  as  to  the  privileges  of  the 
King  to  print  the  Bible  as  an  exclusive 
right  in  Scotland.  The  interdict  for¬ 
merly  granted  is  therefore  continued, 
except  in  so  far  as  regards  Books  of  Com¬ 
mon-Prayer,  which  the  counsel  for  the 
King's  printers  passed  fVom. 

Hioii  Court  or  Justicicart.— 
15.<— This  day,  the  court  met  for  the  first 
time  after  the  Circuits,  when  the  whole 
of  their  Lordships  were  present.  Three 
prisoners,  in  certiiied  cases  from  Circuit 
Courts,  were  placed  at  the  bar,  viz.  Dun¬ 
can  Clark,  accused  of  the  murder  of  his 
illegitimate  child,  certified  fWim  Perth,-— 
and  James  Reid  and  Margaret  Sherriffs, 
for  housebreaking  and  thefi,  certified 
hx>m  Aberdeen. 

The  objection*  to  the  relevancy  of  the 
indictment  in  the  case  of  Clark  was  ar¬ 
gued  by  Mr  Smythe,  on  the  ground  that 
he  found  that  part  of  the  indictment 
served  on  the  prisoner  at  the  bar — parti¬ 
cularly  that  part  descriptive  of  the  locus 
delicti^yns  written  on  an  erasure ;  and 
on  comparing  this  with  the  document  on 
the'  Porteous  Roll,  of  which  it  should 
have  been  a  literal  copy,  the  part  alluded 
to  was  totally  different.  The  Learned 
Gentleman  at-  some  length  contended  for 
the  sufficiency  of  the  objection,  but,  after 
a  few  obsi^ations-  from  Mr  Alison, 
their  Lordships  repelled  it.  The  diet, 
was  deserted  pro  loco  et  tempore^  and  the' 
prisoner  was  recommitted. 

The  objection  in  the  case  of  Retd  and 
Sherriffii  was  stated  by  Mr  Cosmo  Innes ; 
it  was  founded  on  the  inventory  of  stolen 
property  accompanying  the  criminal  let¬ 
ters  not  having  been  signed  by  the  clerk 
of  Court,  but  by  the  Advocate-Depute. 
After  hearing  Mr  Alison  and  the  Solici¬ 
tor-General  against  the  objection,  and 
Mr  Menzies  in  reply,  the  Court  ordered 
a  Report  of  what  had  been  the  practice 
tO'be  given  in,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
diet  to  be  continued  against  the  prisonm. 
~The  Court  then  adjourned. 

Public  JIferrifilg.— l7.~This  day,  a 
higMy  leepoftabla  meeting  of  the  inha- 
biiiuita  was  bold  tn  the  Amembly  Rooms, 
OMvgeBtmelvagvesable  to  aiwtica  ftooi 
the  Magiatrates,  for  the  porpost  of  sub¬ 
scribing  Ibr  the  leHef  Of  the  prsaent  die- 
trets  Undie  wMsh  the  mam^taieiw^hi 
fotibus^pins  of  the  country  are  suflhring. 
Xhiong  those  present  we  observed  Ifonl 
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Forbes,  the  l^rd  President,  the  LortI 
Justice  Clerk,  Baron  Clerk  Rattray,  Lords 
Pitmilly,  Alloway,  and  Medwyn,  the 
Solicitor-General,  Sir  William  Forbes, 
Sir  John  Hay,  Sir  John  Hope,  Ac. 

The  Lord  Provost  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  addressed  the  meeting  at  con¬ 
siderable  length.  The  Solicitor.Gcneral 
pro|X)sed  the  resolutions,  which  were  se¬ 
conded  by  Lord  Forbes,  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  agreed  to. 

Mr  Solicitor-General  read  two  letters, 
one  from  Arbroath,  and  the  other  firom 
Paisley.  The  former  stated  that  there 
were  2243  out  of  employment  at  present, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  1835 
would  be  discharged.  In  Paisley,  it  u'as 
understood  that  there  were  2000  famiHet 
out  of  work,  which  might  amount  to 
^00  persons. 

Sub^ription  papers  were  handed  round 
the  room,  and  upwards  of  £.1500  sub¬ 
scribed.  The  Lord  Provost  announced 
that  the  Earl  of  Moray  had  sent  him  a 
note,  authorising  his  name  to  be  put 
down  for  jC.100.— 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

17.^General  Assemhly.-.-.TYnM  even¬ 
ing,  according  to  ancient  custom,  the  Lord 
Provost  and  Magistrates  waited  upon  the 
Right  Honourable  James  Lord  Forbes, 
his  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Churdi  of  Scot¬ 
land,  at  the  Royal  Hotel,'  and  presented 
his  Grace  with  the  keys  of  the  City. 

On  the  following  day  his  Grace  {m>- 
ceeded,  under  an  escort  of  the  7th  Hussars, 
to  the  Merchants*  Hall,  where  he  arrived 
at  half-past  eleven,  and  held  his  levee, 
which  was  numerously  attended. 

At  twelve  o^clock  his  Grace  walked  in 
proceasioii  to  the  High  Church,  supported 
by  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale  and  '  the 
Bari  of  Moray,  and  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen^ 
forming  the  most  splendid  cortege  that 
has  been  seen  for  some  years. 

The  Reverend  Dr  Cook  of  Laurence¬ 
kirk,  the  Moderator,  preached  on  eloquent 
and  impressive  sermon  flrom  Romans  iv. 
25.  After  divine  service,  the  Moderator 
and  members  of  Assembly  proceeded  to 
the  Aisle,  where  the  Lord  High  Com¬ 
missioner  took  his  scat  on  the  throne,  and 
the  Assembly  having  been  constituted^* 

The  Moderator  stated,  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  had  now,  according  to  eosteun, 
to  appoint  a  suecessor  to  him  In  the  cbidr 
which  he  then  ftlled,  and  to  which  ha- 
noar  he  propoeed  that  Dr  Thoonoe  Tay¬ 
lor,  minister  of  Tihbenault,  he  elecCich  v 

This  motion  having  been  •econdeil'lqp 
Principal  KicoU,  was  unanimensly  ngmeU 
to;  whereupon  Dr  Taylov'wae s^ed  hs 
and  bis  election  intimaCed  fo  hhn. 
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Taykn*  having  taken  the  chair,  h»  be  selected  •  from  nil  the  Presbyteries  of 
Majesty's  commission  was  then  read,  and  the  Gbureh,  to  hold  its  meetings  In  Edln- 
ordered  to  be  recorded,  as  was  always  the  burgh,  foe  the  direction  and  msnagement 
Royal  letter.  -*  -  of  all  the  concerns  of  the  proposed  es- 

His  Grace  the  Commissioner  then  ad«  tabliahxnent.  '  .  , 

dressed  the  Assembly,  in  course  of  which  *  20.-.i-.Dr  Baird  produced  and  wad  the 
be  aptly  alluded  to  the  successful  eftbrts  report  of  the  committee  on  the  means  of 
of  the  committee  of  last  Assembly  on  the  increasing  education  in  Scotland,  than 
subject  of  .education  in  the  Highlands  which  a  more  important  report  had  never 
aad  Islands,  towards  which  object  be  been  communicated  to  the  Assembly. 
iK)w  presented  his  Majesty's  warrant  for  The  Reverend  Principal  first  alluded  to 
£.2000.  .  the  voluminous  documents  referred  to  in 

The  Moderator  replied  to  his  Grace's  tbe  report;  the  first  of  which  consisted 
address.  •  of  the  four  large  folio  volumes  then  on 

A  letter  from  Dr  Macknigfat,  sub.  the  table  of  the  Assenthiy.  In  these  four 
olcrk  of  the  Assembly,  was  produced  and  volumes  were  embodied  the  hand-writing 
iH2ad,  intimating  that  thestate  of  his  health  of  every  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  appear  at  this  land,  and  they  contained  returns  in  re* 
Assembly,  and  throwing  himself  upon  gard  to  the  state  of  education  in  every 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  that  they  parish  in  Scotland.  Another  volume 
might  appoint  a  person  to  supply  his  place  which  he  presented  contained  the  sub- 

in  the  present  Assembly.  A  keen  discus-  stance  of  all  these  returns  in  a  tabular 

sion  then  arose,  whether  a  clerk  should  form  ;  in  it  there  were  not  less  than  56 

be  appointed  pro  tempore^  or  whether  the  ccriumns,  and  47,000  separate  entrieR. 

appointment  should  be  permanent. .  The  Having  also  given  in  the  minute-book, 
House  divided  on  the  subject,  when  letter* book,  &c.  of  the  committee,  the 
thore  appeared  in  favour  of  the  first  i>ro-  reverend  Principal  proceeded  to  read  the 
position  66---of  the  second  134.  Ma«  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  re- 
jorky  for  making  the  appointment  per-  turns  had  been  made  from  every  parish 
manent,  63-  in  Scotland,  comprising  a  population  of 

Dr  .Nieoll  then  moved  tha**  Dr  Lee  be  2,903,850  ;  that  collections  had  been 
appointed  sub-clerk  conjointly  with  Dr  made  in  420  parishes,  averaging 
Mack  night,  which  was  seconded  by  the  jUllullnOd.  each,  making  a  total  of 
Solicitor-General,  end  unanimously  agreed  £.4863ii6ti3d»,  besides  donations  amount- 
to.  '  ing  to  £.448Nl2s.ii6d.,  and  £.78  of  an- 

^  19.*^The  Assembly  met.  The  draft  nual  subscriptions.  From  these,  together 

of  the  answer  to  his  Majesty’s  letter  was  with  interest,  and  several  sums  intimated, 
read  and  approved  of,  and  the  Moderator  but  not  yet  paid,  they  might  reckon  on  a 
authorised  to  sign  it  in  name  of  the  As-  fund  of  £.5800.  The  first  school  had 
sembly ;  and  his  Grace  was  requested  to  .been  established  at  Ullapool,  in  the  parish 
transmit  the  same  to  his  Majesty.  Lf  i.ochbroom,  a  parish  58  miles  in 

Some  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  length  by  38  in  breadth,  and  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Wi-  number  of  stations  where  the  committee 
dows'  Fund  were  read,  from  which  it  at  the  present  date  had  agreed  to  establish 
appeared,  that  the  collector  of  that  fund  schools,  amounted  to  42.  There  were 
k  in  future  to  receive  £.200  per  annum  other  applications  for  schools  iHjforc  the 
of  salary,  his  clerk  £.100,  and  the  clerk  committee,  but  these,  as  they  had  been 
to  die  trustee  a  similar  sum.  Principal  more  recently  presented,  had  not  yet 
Nkioll,  after  paying  a  compliment  to  the  been  sufficiently  considered  by  the  com* 
diligence  and  seal  of  Sir  Henry  MoncreifiT,  mittee.  The  report  concluded  with  con- 
who  had  not,  he  said,  been  in  any  way  gratulating  the  Assembly  on  its  success 
instrufDeotal  in  procuring  the  necessary  Dr  Nicell  warmly  complimented  the 
increase  ef  salary,  moved  that  the  con-  Zealand  diligence  of  the  committee,  but 
duet  of  the  Trustees  be  approved  of-  particularly  of  its  convener,  PrinajUl 

The  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Baird,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  eul®* 
PeopagatkMi  of  tbe  Gkispel  in  Foreign  gizing  the  conduct  of  his  colleague** 
Parts  was  given  in  and  read,  from  which  The  Assembly  proceeded  toi  the  con- 
it  appeared,  that  the  Directors  of  the  siderationa  of  tbe  overturet  on 
Bast  India  Oompony  have  given  alt  the  livings  of  the  Church  t»fmd, 

{dedge  that  could  be  expected  of  them,  or  diaeussion,  a  committee  was 
is  uaunlly^  given  in  each  oases.  Dr  Inglia  with  instructions  SO  report  to  a  tubae- 
rec^ved  the  thaoka  of  the  Assembly  for  quent  meeting  of  this  Assembly*  ’ 
hwexestions  in  this  cause;  and  H^was  The  Assembly  neat  took* up 
suhaaiuently  agreed^  timt  the  General  ferenee  from  the  Synod  of  Angus 
Awftahly  ^aH  appoint,  a  committee,  to  Meama,  rdatfve  to  the  profanation  ot 


r  . 

<  n 
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Sabbiithk  It  particularly  complmned  of  that  the  Presbytery  got  from  Mr  M^Ltod 
the  conduct  of  >  the  fitthermen,  in  exerci»>  a  atatement  that  there  were  47  children, 
ing  their  calling  on  tite  Sabbath,  at  all  under  three  years  [of  age,  unbaptiatd  in 
hours.  the  parish,  and  that  for  the  two  years 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  and  a'half  that  he  had  been  incumbent, 
to  print  the  statute  anent  the  violation  of  he  had  only  baptised  seven.  The  Pres- 
the  Sabbath  separately,  and  circulate  bytery  then  resolved  on  a  Presbyterial  visi- 
it  throughout  the  Church,  with  a  general  tation,  when  the  elders  and  heads  of 
recommeudation  to  enforce  the  law  re-  families  were  called  before  them.  At  a 
lative  to  the  profanation  of  the  Sablmth.  forenoon  meeting  of  Presbytery,  four  per- 
-  22.— -The  Procurator  for  the  Church  sons  having  children  to  be  baptised  were 
proceeded  to  make  his  report  on  the  examined — three  of  whom  were  found 
state  of  the  funds  of  the  Church,  from  entitled  to  have  the  ordinance  admlnls- 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  debts  due  tered,  and  one  unlit.'  Two  of  whom 
when  he  last  made  report,  amounted  to  had  their  children  instantly  baptised,  but 
£.1350.  By  the  subserptions  of  Mini-  one  man's  (R.  Shaw)  child,  Mr  M'l.eod 
sters,  it  was  reduced  to  £.1231»l(>it6d.  positively  refused  to  baptise,  because 
By  the  votes  of  the  House,  however,  of  Shaw  had  been  impertinent,  and  also  be- 
last  year,  the  Church  was  pledged  for  an  cause  he  was  not  a  regular  attender  of 
additional  debt  of  £.620.  The  codtrihu-  the  ordinances  of  religion.  In  this  ra¬ 
tion  of  the  lay  members  last  year  amount*  fatal  the  Presbytery  acquiesced  fbr  the 
ed'to  £.450,  but,  notwithstanding  that  time.  At  the  Preshyterial  examination, 
large  sum,  the  Church  was  either  indebt-  Mr  McLeod  still  refused  to  baptise 
ed,  or  pledged  for  £«1467.  Shaw's  child,  in  consequence  of  which 

The  Assembly  then  called  for  the  refusal,  the  Presbytery  suspended  Mr 
overture  from  the  Synod  of  Dumfries,  M*Leod  until  he  should  agree  to  baptise 
anent  clandestine  marriages.  the  child ;  but  the  Moderator  was  au- 

Reverend  Mr  D.  Wright  appeared  in  thorised,  should  Mr  McLeod  comply,  to 
support  of  the  overture.  The  evil,  he  call  a  pro  renata  meeting,  and  remove 
said,  had  long  been  p^mitted  to  exist  this  sentence  of  suspension.  Against  this 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Dum-  sentence  Mr  McLeod  of  Snizort  dissented, 
fries.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  be  under-  and  appealed. 

stood  that  they  had  come  to  the  Assembly  After  parties  had  been  heard,  and 
without  trying  what  could  be  effected  by  several  Members  of  Court  had  delivered 
regulations  ;  but  no  regulations  nor  co-  their  opinions.  Dr  Nicoll,  on  the  ground 
operations  on  the  part  of  the  Presbytery  that,  if  subordination  was  not  adhered  to, 
could  be  effective,  unless  the  conduct  and  every  Minister  might  set  up  an  inde¬ 
practice  of  the  Magistrates  were  also  re-  pendent  congregation  of  his  own,  moved, 
gulated.  The  '?onduct  of  these  ftmc-  in  effect,  that  the  sentence  appealed  flrom 
tionaries,  he  trusted,  he  would  be  able  to  should  he  affirmed, 
show  were  quite  contrary  to  the  statute-  Dr  M*Gill  considered  it  rash  to  judge 
law  of  the  land.  To  put  an  end  to  such  '  of  the  conduct  of  a  Minister  who  had  re- 
evilt,  so  destructive  to  the  virtue,  happi-  fused  to  baptize  a  child,  withont  weigh* 
nese,  and  well-being  of  society,  must  be  ing  well  all  the  motives  on  which  his  ra¬ 
the  wish  of  ail  who  valued  the  interests  ftisal  might  be  grounded.  He  moved 
of  piety  and  morality  ;  and  to  do  so,  no  thot  the  sentence  of  the  Prert)yt€ry  of 
new  laws  were  necessary,  but  only  to  put  Skye  should  be  reversed, 
in  force  those  already  in  existence.  He  The  vote  being  now  loudly  colled  for, 
concluded  by  moving,  that  a  committee  the  House  divided,  when  there  appeared, 
bo  appointed  to  consider  of  the  best  for  Principal  Nicoll's  motion, 
means  of  putting  down  the  evil  com-  McGill's,  73— majority,  35. 

plained  of,  and  to  report.  After  several  23.— The  Assembly  met  at  11  o'clock, 

mombers  of  Assembly  had  delivered  their  but  it  being  understood  that  the  queotlon 
opinions,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  on  the  union  of  offices  was  to  come  on, 
report.  the  gallery  appropriated  to  strangers  was 

The  Asssembly  next  proceeded  to  con-  filled  soon  after  0  o'clock,  and,  bjr  tha 
aider  the  petition  and  appeal  of  the  Rev.  time  of  meeting,  the  House  was  crowded 
Moteolm  McLeod,  minister  of  Sninrt,  in  every  part.  There  were  a  munber  o# 
against  the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery  of  ladies  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  and  in 
Skye,  suspending  the  Rev.  Roderick  the  gallery* 

McLeod,  ministtr  of  Brocodale,  tbr  contu-  Overtures  ogainat  the  ankm  of  prolhi- 
nsacy.  sorships,  or  other  officoi,  wftii  parochial 

The  minutes  of  Presbytery  were  read,  charges,  were  read  from  the  Synod  of 
dsiatUag  the  various  in’oceedings  whi(di  Fife,  the  Presbyteries  of  Glasgow,'  Kirk- 
had  taken ’place,  from  which  it  appeared,  codbright,  Irvine,  Paisley,  DunbtMC, 
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Ferdyv^,  TurriA’,  Tain,  Tongue,  and  For-  think,  that,  under  proper  arrangement, 
far  ;  the  Synod  of' Sutherland  and  Caith-  it  is  desirable  that  the  union  of  offices  and 
ness;  the  Presbyteries  of  Dornoch  and  beneAces  should  be  abolished  ;  not  that  I 
Boss ;  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling ;  think  that  the  ordinary  duties  of  both 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling.  may  not  be  thoroughly  performed,  but 

Mr  Marshall  of  Glasgow  then  proceed-  because  we  should  thus  bring  back  the 
ed  to  state  his  reasons  why  he  consider-  Church  to  its  original  state,  because  the 
ed  that  the  holding  of  pluralities  was  de-  dutiea  of  one  rituation  are  quite  sufficient 
trimental  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  for  the  talents  and  active  powers  of  the 
education,  and  concluded  a  speech  of  con-  great  part  of  mankind,  because  the  office 
skierable  length  atv*  ability,  by  moving,  of  a  minister  or  {professor  has  a  full  claim 
“  I'hat  the  General  Assembly,  having  upon  the  individual  who  holds  it  for  the 
considered  the  overtures  relative  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
union  of  the  office  of  a  parochial  minis-  and  because,  were  adequate  emoluments 
ter  with  that  of  Principal  or  Professor  in  attached  to  it,  greater  encouragement 
any  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  would  be  given  to  literature  and  theology 
being  deeply  convinced  that  such  unions  than  exists  under  the  present  system.  I 
are  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion,  am  for  appointing  a  committee  of  in¬ 
education,  and  learning,  and  contrary  to  quiry.  We  shall  thus  know  on  what 
the  spirit  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution,  ground  w'e  stand,  and  so  legislate  as  to 
resolve.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  prevent  the  danger  of  evil.  This  mode 
to  prepare  an  overture  to  be  transmitted  of  proceeding  should,  1  think,  be  accept- 
to  the  Presbyteries  of  this  Church,  for  able  to  all,  both  to  the  supporters  and 
preventing  such  unions  of  these  offices  in'  opposers  of  pluralities.  The  Reverend 
future,  in  ail  cases  not  already  provided  I^tor  concluded  with  the  following 
for  by  the  act  of  Assemblj  1817,  and  to  nmtion:-.— 

report  to  this  Assembly ;  and  farther,  in  The  General  Assembly  having  con. 

respect  that  some  of  the  theological  pro-  sidered  the  overtures  on  the  table,  find, 

fessorships  are  not  at  present  sufficiently  that  it  is  not  ex|)edient,  under  existing 

provided  for,  the  General  Assembly  re-  circumstances,  to  transmit  to  Presbyteries 

solve  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  all  an  overture  for  abolishing  the  union  of 

such  cases  into  consideration,  with  in-  offices  in  Universities  with  parochial 

structions  to  make  all  necessary  inquiries,  charges,  where  the  law  of  residence  ii 

and  to  adopt  all  measures  that  may  be  not  violated ;  but  appoint  a  Committee 

deemed  expedient,  with  the  view  of  ob-  to  inquire  and  ascertain  whether  adequate 

taining  some  means  or  security  for  the  endowments  for  theological  professorships 

adequate  endowment  of  these  offices,  and  could  be  obtained,  and -what  effect  the 

to  report  to  next  Assembly.'*  universal  abolition  of  pluralities  w'ouM 

Mr  Douglas  Cheape,  advocate,  spoke  produce  on  the  connexion  between  the 

against  the  overtures.  Church  and  the  Universities  of  Scotland." 

Principal  Nicoll  proposed  that  the  fol-  The  L^d  President  could  not  refraw 
lowing  motion  be  adopted That  the  from  expressing  his  most  unqualified  as- 

Geoeral  Assembly,  having  maturely  de-  tonishment,  that  the  Clergy  of  any  Estab- 

liberated  on  the  subject  of  these  overtures,  lished  Church,  and  especially  of  the  Church 

judge  it  inexpedient  to  transmit  any  of  Scotland,  should  endeavour  utterly 

overture  upon  the  subject  to  the  several  and  for  ever  to  disqualify  tbemselvet 

Presbyteries  of  this  Church.”  from  holding  the  office  of  Profe.ssors  in 

Dr  Cook  assumed  it  as  a  fact,  about  the  Universities  of  Scotland.  For  his 
which  no  man  acquainted  with  the  his-  own  part,  he  would  wish  to  behold,  not 
tory  of  the  Church  can  have  any  doubt,  only  the  theological  and  philosophiwl 
that  our  Scottish  Reformers  did  not  con-  chairs,  but  every  chair  in  the  University 
template,  under  their  ecclesiastical  polity,  filled  by  Ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  m 
the  union  of  benefices  with  offices  in  Uni-*  imirrested  w’as  he’with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
verities.  Yet  they  acted  with  respect  to  portance  of  the  proper  education  ar^  **• 
this  in  a  dififhrent  manner  from  what  they  stniction  erf*  youth,  that  he  would  rejoice, 
did  at  to  other  unions.  They  passed  laws  if  possible,  to  see  of  medi* 

against  the  union  of  benefices  with  cure  cine  filled  by  suA  He  wouW  vole 

ofaouls,  against  non-residence,  and  against  for  the  motion  of  the  l^rned  Doctor 

the  jipiccion  of  offices  prepay  secular,  (Cook),  IF  that  wae  tlie^geww®*  ***'*®^ 
with  parochial  Aarges,  but  they  passed »  the  House  hut  he  w^d 
no  law  agaiMt  the  Union  of  benefices  with  for  the  motion  of  the  reverend 
situations  In  UniversiUes.  So  far,  indeed,  (Dr  Kieoll)  that  they  should  djsnri*  iw 
from  this,  they  often  indirectly  and  di-  overtwe.*-A(£^wr,  fieor,' oarf 
rttiy  mnetioned  suA  emkKk  f  perfhet^  Dr  •MKSfU  combated  Ur 
lyetjrwv  nmtinoed  he,  with  those  who,  length  the  doctrine  that  tlie  union  of 
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r«9<W4Ui  »<iuclioir)tfd  by  the  practice  of  the 
Church.r 

The  Lord  Provost  held,  that  for  the 
right  discharge  of  the  clerical  duties,  it 
was  important  a .  Minister  should  be  in 
easy  circumstances,  free  from  all  pecu* 
niary  embarrassinentss  that  he  might  dc« 
vote  his  whole  undivided  attention  to  the 
sacred  duties  of  tua  office ;  and,  for  that 
reason,  he  slmuld  support  the  overtures. 
Dr  JKerrie  of  Kilconquhar  deprecated  the 
arguments  of  some  of  the  speakers,  de- 
nouDciug  pluralists,  as  tliey  were  called, 
as  seltlsh  and  interested  men.  Dr  Chal¬ 
mers  said  he  abominated  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  pluralities,  but  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  of  any  hostility  to  the  persons  of 
those  who  held  them,  lie  wished  to  see 
a  clear  and  comfortable  adjustment  of 
the  question.  .  He  believed  that,  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
they  would  not  find  abler  and  more  ac¬ 
complished  men  than  those  pluralists. 
All  that  he  wished  was,  that  they  were 
double  in  amount— -it  would  just  be  the 
addition  of  so  many  more  labourers.  It 
was  a  gimple  maxim,  admitted  by  the 
common  sense  of  all  ages,  tliat  the  work 
of  tw'o  men  was  better  than  one.  They 
bad  been  called  on  for  instances  of  the 
defects  of  pluralists.  There  was  no  al¬ 
legation  of  defects.  But  it  w'as  clear 
^at  those  duties  might  l)e  done  still  bet¬ 
ter  if  auch  men  had  not  both  their  hands 
filled,  aiKl  were  not  encumbered  with  a 
double. watch,  right  and  left.  He  could 
not  help  lamenting  the  mischiefs  done 
by  the  second-rate  philosophers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  and  felt  grateful  in  looking 
back  to  those  great  names— die  New¬ 
tons,  and  Boyles,  and  Lockes,  and  Bacons, 
hut  chief  of  these  the  great  Sir  Isaac,  whose 
humility  showed  the  sincerity  of  his  be¬ 
lief  in  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Rev.  Doctor  contrasted,  in  a  strain 
of  high  and  impassioned  eloquence,  the 
value  of  these  high  testimonies  in  favour 
of  Christianity,  with  the  littleness  of  the 
second-rate  philosophers  of^the  present 
day,  who  affected  to  consider  the  study 
of  religion  as,  beneath  their  notice.  He 
did  not  like  that  part  of  the  motion 
ivbicb  instructed  the  committee  to  inquire 
into^the  means  of  providing  proper  en- 
dowuients.  This  was  nut  in  good  taste. 
It  was  too  Scottish  a  method  of  going 
about  the  business.  This  the  Rev.  Doctor 
illustrated  the  well-known  anecdote  of 
the  characteristic  national  replies  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  question,  which  excited  much,  laugh- 
tier  in  the  House  The  Assembly  should 
Qfiftkt  forward  boldly  and  firmly  with  a  de¬ 
claration  of  tbetr  purpose  and  their  firiiici* 
t%«an4  not  ask,  like  the  Scotsman.in  his 
aiiecdotc,  What  wuU  yoar  honourg 
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be  pleased  togiV  us?*'— (il/rurA  hinglUer,) 
—The  Doctor  concluded  hb  address  by 
calling  upon  the  Assembly  to  come  boldly 
forward,  and  trust  to  the  liberality  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  who  had  never  yet 
disappointed  them  in  any  reasonable  re¬ 
quest.  Let  us  sweep  away  the  last  ves¬ 
tiges  of  corruption,  and  then  we  might 
hope  to  see  this  visible  become. like  the 
spiritual  Church,  a  glorious  Church,  with¬ 
out  spot  or  W'rinkle,  nr  any  such  thing. 
— (Grral  applause.')  Dr  Cook  here  witli- 
prew  his  motion  as  unnecessary.  After  an 
able  and  argumentative  speech  by  James 
Moncrieff,  Esq.  Advocate,  against  the 
union  of  offices,  the  cries  of  Question" 
and  Vote",  became  loud  and  general, 
a?  d  the  roll  was  accordingly  called,  ,  when 
there  appeared— 

For  Dr  NicoU's  motion,  .  .  160 

For  Mr  Marshall's,  .  •  .  106 

Majority,  ...»  — 

being  double  the  majority  of  lost  year  , 
the  numbers  then  being  144  to  118. 

24. — Dr  l^ee,  as  convener  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  manuscripts  of  the  Church, 
made  a  communication,  stating  general¬ 
ly,  that,  during  last  year,  the  committee 
had  not  been  able  to  recover  any  MSS*, 
of  great  value.  Some,  however,  of  rather 
a  curious  nature,  they  had  recovered— 
one  of  which  tended  to  throw  consider¬ 
able  light  upon  the  opinions  of  the  fti- 
thers,  in  reference  to  the  subject  which 
had  been  under  discussion  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  It  related  to  the  translation  of/>Dr 
Dickson  from  Glasgow,  to  a  professorial 
chair  in  Edinburgh,  to  which  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  a  parochial  charge  was  at¬ 
tached. 

25— Dr  Campbell,  as  convenar  of  the 
committee  on  the  translation  of  tha 
Gaelic  Bible,  gave  in  the  report,  which 
was  read.  The  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  printed  in  quarto^ 
and  that  of  the  New  Testament  in  oe« 
tavo ;  a  translation  of  the  metrical  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Fsalms  had  also  been  made. 
The  committee  recommended,  that  this 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  should  ba 
used  in  all  churches  and  chapels  under 
the  authority  of  the  Assembly.  Copies 
of  the  work  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House. 

The  Assembly  then  proceeded  to  con¬ 
sider  an  appeal  from  certain  inbabitaida 
of  the  parish  of  Lassu'adc,  against  a  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  rc# 
fusing  permission  to  erect  a-ebapd-sf 
ease  at  Roslin ;  with  a  dissent  from  said 
deciskm,  by  ibe  R«v.  Mr  Rawawy^  raaois- 
ter  of  Orn^ton.  a 

After  parties  had  been  heard,  and  Ihn 
members  of  Assemblx  bid  dehveMd  Iheia . 
opinions,  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
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the  Assembly  do  sustain  the  appeal  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  and  reverse 
the  sentence :  Find  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  such  as  to  render  it  expe* 
dient  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
should  be  granted,  and  a  chapel-of^ase 
erected  at  Roslin  t  Remit  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  to  proceed  in  the  matter  according 
to  the  act  of  Assembly  relative  to  chapels 
of  ease. 

26. — The  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  Widows*  Fund  was  made  by  Sir  li. 
Moocrti;,  who  stated,  that  an  addition 
would  this  y  war  be  made  to  the  annui¬ 
ties,  but  no  farther  addition  could  lie 
made  for  fourteen  years  to  come.  With 
respect  to  the  additional  emolumehts  to 
the  officers  of  the  fund,  he  said  it  was  not 
^of  great  consequence  to  him  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  for  in  all  probability  he  had  but 
little  longer  to  live ;  but  the  other  officers 
were  w'eli  entitled  to  an  advance  of  salary, 
for  never  were  more  meritorious  indivi¬ 
duals  employed  in  any  service  than  the 
clerk  of  the  trustees  and  the  collector's 
clerk. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  class¬ 
ing  returns  to  overtures  was  called  for, 
when  it  appeared  that  a  majority  of  the 
Presbyteries  had  approved  of  the  first 
overture  fenr  an  alteration  in  the  course 
of  Theological  Study,  and  one  half  of  the 
Presbyteries  agreed  to  both  overtures. 

Dr  Brunton,  Convener  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  stated  that  the  result  of  the  returns 
were,  that  42  Presbyteries  approved  of 
the  first  overture,  and  38  had  returned  in 
favour  of  the  second.  Therefore,  he 
should  now  move,  that  the  first  overture 
.do  pass  into  a  law,  and  that  the  second 
be  re-transmitted.  By  this  overture 
being  passed  into  a  law'  of  the  Church,  it 
would  become  imperative  on  every  stu- 
^nt  of  divinity  to  give  one  year  of  regu¬ 
lar  attendance  at  the  Divinity  Hall.  So 
far  from  this  alteration  being  injurious 
to  students,  who  were  afterwards  to  be¬ 
come  tutors,  he  thought  quite  the  con¬ 
trary  would  be  the  result ;  because,  after 
having  attended  one  year,  and  he  thought 
that  should  be  their  first  year,  they  w'ould 
be  more  able  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
the  officew  They  would  stand  on  a  high¬ 
er  grade  in  education,  and,  as  they  rose, 
so  would  their  pupils  also  rise.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  that  the  first  over¬ 
ture  do  now  pass  into  a  law,  which  was 
unanimously  approved  of. 

The  Assembly  then  proceeded  to  hear 
the  appeal  of  Alexander  Brown,  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  against  a  sentence  of  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow  ud  Ayr,  affirming  a 
sentence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow, 
depriving  him  of  his  licence  for  simonai- 
ca!  practices ;  he  haWng  WTillcn  a  letter 
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to  Mr  Cunningham  of  Lainshaw’,  offer¬ 
ing  to  pay  i.‘.100  per  annum  for  five 
years,  if  that  gentleman  would  give  him 
the  presentation  to  the  church  and  parish 
of  Stew'artun.  This  letter  Mr  Cunning, 
ham  communicated  to  the  Presbytery. 

Principal  Nicoll  said,  if  there  was  any 
thing  about  which  the  law  of  the  Church 
was  more  express  than  another,  it  was  to 
prevei’Jt  simony.  It  was  true,  the  crime 
was  not  here  completed,  but  the  moral 
guilt  w'as  as  great  as  in  the  actual  com¬ 
mission.  That  it  was  not  committed, 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  api^llant.  He 
therefore  moved  that  the  Assembly  do 
dismiss  the  appeal,  and  affirm  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  Synod. 

Mr  James  ^loncrieff  seconded  the 
motion,  which,  after  some  observations 
from  the  Solicitor-General,  w’as  unani¬ 
mously  approved  of. 

-28— There  was  no  business  of  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  Assembly  was  dissolved  in 
the  usual  form. 

14 — Bull  and  Concert  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Diitrei$ed  Manufacturers  of  HcoU 
land.--~k  Ball  and  Concert  was  given  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  George  Street,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  distressed  manufactu¬ 
rers,  which  was  attended  by  a  fashionable 
party  of  nearly  400.  The  rooms  were 
very  neatly  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  The 
lobby  was  encircled  with  white,  and 
edged  with  pink,  and  the  columns  were 
fluted  with  white,  and  wreathed  with 
pink,  which  had  a  pleasing  effect.  The 
large  room  was  appropriated  for  dancing, 
and  the  smaller  rooms  were  very  neatly 
arranged  for  the  concert  and  refreshments. 
The  company  began  to  arrive  about  ten, 
and  shortly  afterwards  dancing  commen¬ 
ced,  which  was  kept  up  with  much  spi- 
rit  till  nearly  four  o’clock,  varying  from 
quadrilles  to  waltzes  and  country  dances. 
The  sum  collected  was  upwards  of  £.400. 

A  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Professor  Playfair  has  recently  been 
commenced  on  the  Gallon  Hill,  and  is  in 
rapid  progress.  The  architecture  is  Gre¬ 
cian,  after  a  design  liy  Mr  William  Play- 
fair,  and  the  work  is  being  executed  in  a 
very  superior  manner,  under  Messrs 
Smith  and  Culbertson.  The  situation  is 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory  wall,  and  will  be  within  the  new  en¬ 
closure.  When  completed,  this  monu¬ 
ment  will  be  one  of  the  roost  beautiful 
architectural  ornaments  of  our  city. 

A  very  interesting  expenmenf  nw 
lately  been  conducted  in  the  Armoury  o 
the  Tower  of  London,  in  which  the  mort 
intense  light  ei'er  yet  produced  by 
was  exhibited.  It  was  excited  by 
ing  a  jet  of  spirit  lamp  upon  a  piece 
lime,  by  the  action  of  a  stream  of  oxyge" 
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gas.  ’  The  light  thus  produced  is  calcu¬ 
lated' as  being  eighty  times  more  Inwcnsc 
than  an  equal  area  of  light  emitted  by  the 
combustion  of  an  argand  lamp.  It  is 
said  ro  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  120 
miles. 

26  •^Highland  Schools. — This  even¬ 
ing  nearly  100  Gentlemen,  who  take  a 
warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly’s  scheme  in  establishing 
additional  schools  and  catechists  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  met  at  sup|)er  in 
M*Ewan*8  Rooms,  Royal  Exchange. 
Principal  Baird  in  the  chair.  Dr  Chalmers 
croupier.  The  Stewards  appointed  were 
Drs.  Nicol,  M*FarIane,  Thomson,  Cook, 
Rose,  Rev.  Mr  M‘Leod  of  Campsie,  So¬ 
licitor-General,  Sir  John  Connell,  Sir 
Henry  Jardine,  Sir  A.  M.  M*Kenzie, 
James  Moncrieff,  Esq.,  and  General 
Campbell  of  Lochnell.  A  numl)cr  of  toasts 
were  given  and  observations  made,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  of  the  meeting ; 
and  on  the  suggestion  of  Principal  Baii^, 
it  was  agreed  that  henceforward,  every 
year,  on  the  return  of  every  General  As¬ 
sembly,  there  should  be  held  a  meeting 
of  an  association  friendly  to  the  extension 
of  schools  and  catechists  among  the  help¬ 
less  Highlanders,  under  the  style  and 
title  of  “  The  Assembly’s  Education 
Club.**  The  evening  was  passed  in  great 
conviviality,  and  amidst  enthusiastic  and 
universal  expressions  of  the  best  wishes 
to  the  great  and  good  cause  which  had 
brought  them  together. 

SO.^-Scottish  MUsionartf  Society.-— 
The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society  was  held  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  Rooms,  George  Street,  Professor 
M*Giil  of  Glasgow  in  thechair.  Among 
those  present,  w'cre  observ  ed  Mr  Fergu¬ 
son  of  Woodhill ;  Mr  Stirling  of  Con¬ 
tent  ;  Mr  George  Ross,  Advocate  ;  Mr  J. 
Brydges,  W.S. ;  the  Rev.  Drs  Campbell, 
Dickson,  Gordon,  Buchanan,  Ross,  Thom¬ 
son,  Peddie,  and  Muirhead  ;  Reverend 
Messrs  Malan,  Grey, 'Ritchie,  Haldane, 
Innes,  Ac.  Ac.  The  report  of  the  Di¬ 
rectors  was  read  by  Dr  Dickson,  one  of 
the  aecretarieSi  ■  It  gave  a  very  flattering 
account  of* the  progress  in  teaching  of 
youth,  made  by  the  two  Missionaries  of 
thfe’SOciety  in  the  East  Indies;  and  of 
the'very  great  hopes  entertained  of  much 
good  being*  done  in  Jamaica,  where 
preachers,  in  connexion  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  are  and  will  be  generally 
weir  received.  The  planters,  many  of 
whoto  are  Scotsmen,  being  partial  to  mi- 
'tvisteni  of  that  connection.  In  Russia, 
*  the*  Society  either  has,  or  is  abdut  to  give 
up'rtie  Misstonary^  Stations  fbrmeriy  ocdi- 
piedV  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross,  in  moving 
that  the  Report  be  printed,  gave  an  inter- 
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csiing  detail  of  the  mission  td' 

He  stated  that,  notwithstanding  all  tHtit 
had  been  said  to  the  contrary,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  had  not  broken  faith 
with  the  Missionaries — for,  by  the  law  of 
that  empire,  it  is  a  crime  to  proselytise 
any  of  its  subjects.  That  this  law,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  despotic  nalure  of  the 
Russian  Government,  the  late  Emperor 
could  not  alter,  from  the  manner  It  was 
interwoven  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  and  the  priesthood.  The  Mis¬ 
sionaries  were  at  first  settled  as  colonists, 
and  subsequently  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor  was  extended  to  them,  not  offi¬ 
cially,  however,  but  merely  as  a  private 
friend.  From  the  account  Dr  Ross  gave 
of  the  Emperor’s  character,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  alike  protected  all  sects,  and 
would  not  {lermit  any  one  to  !)c  persecu¬ 
ted  for  conscience  sake ;  nor  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  reign,  of  twenty  .four 
years,  did  he  perform  one  desjiotic  act 
that  he  ever  heani  of — the  whole  course 
of  the  Emperor’s  policy  being  to  merit 
the  appellation  of  “•  father  of  his  people.” 
The  Rev.  Doctor,  at  considerable  length, 
noticed  the  various  tribes  to  whom  the 
Gos(xj1  had  been  .sent  by  the  Missionaries, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  related 
some  interesting  anecdotes.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  subsequently  addressed  by  Mr  J. 
Brydges,  Mr  Malun,  and  others. 

June  1 _ Public  Meeting.^— Thurs¬ 

day.,  a  general  meeting  of*  the  mer¬ 
chants,  ship. owners,  and  inhabitants 
of  Leith,  was  held  in  the  Exchange  Cof¬ 
fee-room  there,  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  har- 
liour  and  docks — the  Senior  Magistrate 
in  the  chair. 

Bailie  Hardiercad  the  Report.— It  was 
very  voluminous,  and  was  received  with 
much  applause.  In  detailing  the  various 
steps  which  had  been  taken  to  ohtaiYi  the 
act,  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on 
the  29th  ult.,  a  high  compliment  was  paid 
by  the  committee  to  the  gentlemanly  and 
patient  manner  in  which  the  discussions 
were  carried  on  by  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Bailie  Gilchrist,  who  went  to  London  as 
a  8ub.committee  on  the  part  of  the  dty 
of  h)dinburgh.  I’he  zealous  and  disin¬ 
terested  exertions  of  Messrs  Scarth  and 
Crichton,  who  attended  to  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitanu  of  Leith,  were  also 
noticed.  The  Report  stated,  that  the 
public  bill  of  last  Session,  and  the  private 
one  referred  to  above,  are  ix*  rompietely 
connected  with  each  other,  that  they  tnre 
in  feet  only  two  parts  of  the  semie  m^- 
sare.  'the  result  df  these  gives  «  defer 
view  of  the  affeirs  of*  thb  'Pdrt  of  liMth,  ' 
as  followa !  * 

1.  The  amount*  of  the  debt  Oh  the 
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docks  is  reduced,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
City  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  last  amended 
state  of  the  Dock  Company*s  Bill,  to 
£.265,000. 

“2.  In  consideration  of  a  part  of  the 
Inner  Wet  Dock,  and  a  space  of  ground 
adjoining,  being  given  up  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  for  the  use 
of  the  naval  service.  Government  have 
given  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  £.265,000, 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum  on  a 
sinking  fund  equal  to  one  percent,  er 
annum,  for  the  first  tu’clve  years,  and  2 
per  cent  thereafter,  being  accumulated 
for  the  extinction  of  the  debt.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  debt  being  paid  otf,  the  docks 
to  revert  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 

“  3-  The  City  of  Edinburgh  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  expend 
out  of  their  shore-dues  £.2800  on  the 
extension  of  the  eastern  pier,  while  Go¬ 
vernment  proposes  to  expend  £.19,000 
on  the  extension  of  the  western  pier,  so 
as  to  form,  at  the  same  time,  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  naval-yard,  and  so  effect 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour. 

“  4.  Commissioners  are  appointed  for 
superintending  and  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  harbours  and  docks,  and  improve¬ 
ments  therewith,  excepting  only  that  they 
shall  not  interfere  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  that  they  shall  not  have  the 
power  of  ex{)ending  more  than  £.1000  per 
annum  on  the  harbour,  and  a  like  sum 
on  the  docks,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  They  are 
also  to  have  the  charge  of  the  ballast  de¬ 
partment,  and  to  have  the  power  of  con¬ 
structing  timber  basins  on  the  eastern 
sands.  They  are  also  to  have  the  ap- 
pointment  of  a  superintendent,  and  all 
the  other  officers  to  be  employed  under 
them ;  such  appointments,  however, 
being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Town 
Council,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerk 
who  keeps  their  minutes,  who  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Council,  but  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  suspension  by  commissioners. 

“  5.  The  commissioners  are  to  consist 
of  the  Lord  Provost,  and  five  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Master  of 
the  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh, 
three  persons  elected  by  the  Trinity 
House  of  Leith,  three  to  be  elected  by  the 
Merchant  Company  of  Leith,  two  mer¬ 
chants  in  Edinburgh,  who  shall  be  payers 
of  rates  at  the  port  of  Leith  to  the  extent 
of  £.5  per  annum,  and  not  being  mem- 
bars  of  the  Town  Council,  nor  being  con¬ 
nected  therewith,  or  dependent  thereon, 
to  be  named  by  the  Magistrates  and 
Council  of  Edinburgh ;  three  merchants 
or  shipowners  of  Leith,  being  payers  of 
rates  to  the  extent  of  £.25  per  annum, 
one  of  which  to  be  elected  by  the  incor- 
•  poration  of  mailmen  of  Leith,  one  by  the 
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incorporated  trades  of  Leith,  and  one  by 
the  ship-owners*  society  of  Leith,  and 
three  persons  to  be  named  from  time  to 
lime  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  all  21.*’ 

The  Report,  after  pointing  out  the  ad. 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  the  harbour, 
when  improved  by  the  expenditure  of 
£.47,000,  without  any  addition  to  the 
burdens  of  the  trade  of  the  port— the 
prospect  of  its  becoming  a  naval  station 
of  greater  importance  than  was  before 
contemplated — besides  being  made  acces¬ 
sible  to  steam  and  passage-boats  at  all 
times  of  the  tide — and  noticing  the  plans 
of  Mr  Crichton,  suggested  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Melville,  in  October  1824,  (which 
is  already  before  the  public)  regarding  the 
improvement  of  the  harbour,  concludes 
by  stating,— 

“  That  while  the  committee  give  every 
due  credit  to  Mr  Crichton,  as  the  pro¬ 
poser  of  the  plan  w  hich  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  about  so  much  good, 
they  feel  at  a  loss  how  to  adequately  ex¬ 
press  their  feelings  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  excellent  Nobleman  to  whom  the  let¬ 
ter  w’as  addressed,  without  whose  quick 
discrimination  of  the  merits  of  those 
plans  contained  in  it,  might,  like  many 
others  suggested  by  persons  without  rank 
or  influence,  have  passed  unnoticed.  By 
the  excellent  arrangements  wdiich  occur¬ 
red  to  Lord  Melville,  for  carrying  through 
these  plans,  on  the  Dock  Company’s 
Bill  being  thrown  out,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  his  Lordship  has  conferred 
the  greater  benefit  on  the  public  service 
on  the  City  of  Edintmrgh,  or  on  the  Port  of 
Leith.  All  have  been  mutually  benefit¬ 
ed  to  an  extent  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  his  Lordship,  along 
with  the  Honourable  J.  Abercromby, 
in  settling  the  points  at  issue  between  the 
Town  Council  and  the  Leith  Committee, 
has  taken  such  extraordinary  pains  to  in¬ 
vestigate  matters  to  arrive  at  a  just  deci¬ 
sion,  that  even  on  those  one  or  two  points 
on  w'hich  he  may  have  not  gone  the  full 
length  of  the  wishes  of  this  committee, 
they  have  felt  it  due  to  his  Lordship  to 
admit  the  great  strength  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  adopted  by  him.” 

A  series  of  resolutions  were  moved  by 
Mr  George  Aitchison,  and  unanimously 
adopted.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  afterwards  given  to  the  members  of 
the  committee,  for  the  zealous  and  effi¬ 
cient  manner  in  which  they  had  dischar¬ 
ged  the  important  trust  committed  to 
them,  and  the  meeting  eeparated. 

New  AfacAifie— In  a  late  ^tting  of 
the,  French  Philomathic  Society,  • 
Payen,  who  had  recently  arriv^  in  P^* 
from  London,  made  a  very  interesting 
communication  with  respect  to  a  new 
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machine,  which  seems  destined  to  remedy 
the  inconvenience  of  high-pressure  en¬ 
gines,  and  to  be  to  the  steam-engine 
what  the  steam-engine  was  to  the  ma- 
chinery  of  other  descriptions,  which  it  re¬ 
placed  with  so  much  public  advantage. 
The  inventor  is  M.  Brunei,  who  is  at 
present  ©inployed  in  constructing  a  tun¬ 
nel  under  the  Thames.  In  conjunction 
with  him,  Messrs  Ternaux  and  Dclessert 
have  just  taken  out  at  Paris  a  brevet 
d' importation.  The  following  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  new  force  which  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  industry  have  thus  acquired ; 
When  a  celebrated  chemist,  some  time 
ago,  succeeded  in  reducing  to  a  liquid 
state  several  gases  until  then  considered 
as  fixed,  scientific  men  pointed  out  the 
advantage  w’hich  might  be  derived  from 
this  discovery  in  the  construction  of  new 
machines,  the  action  of  which,  although 
as  powerful  as  that  of  high-pressure 
steam-engines,  should  not  be  liable  to  the 
same  inconveniences.  It  is  this  idea 
which  M.  Brunei  has  realized.  In  the 
apparatus  contrived  by  this  ingenious 
mechanic,  the  moving  power  is  liquified 
carbonic  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  10  de¬ 
grees,  under  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres. 
This  liquid  gas  is  enclosed  in  two  cylin¬ 
ders,  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
apparatus,  and  communicating  with  each 
other.  To  destroy  the  equilibrium,  it  is 
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suflicient  to  change  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  contained  in  one  of  the  con¬ 
densers.  Now,  the  influence  of  heat  on 
this  liquified  gas  is  siicb,  that,  by  raising 
it  to  lUO  degrees,  a  pressure  is  obtained 
of  90  atmospheres,— an  enormous  pres¬ 
sure,  which,  having  nothing  to  counter¬ 
balance  it  but  that  of  the  other  condenser, 
sets  the  machine  in  motion  with  a  force  of 
CO  atmospheres.  M.  Brunei  has  already 
constructed  a  model,  and  is  at  present 
employed  on  a  machine  which  will  be  of 
eighuhorse  |>ower.  His  apparatus  seems 
destined  (as  we  have  already  observed)  to 
replace  JVIr  Perkins's  high-pressure  en¬ 
gines.  The  latter  are  almost  useless  in 
practice,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  metals  capalile  of  sustaining, 
without  injury,  the  enormous  heat  that  is 
necessary.  The  metal,  raised  to  a  white 
heat,  becomes  so  exceedingly  softened, 
that  hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  to 
use  it  for  several  successive  hours  with¬ 
out  the  production  of  cracks  or  fissures. 
It  is  true,  that  INlr  Perkins  hopes  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  means  of  remedying  this  evil ; 
but  his  efforts  have  not  yet  succeeded. 
The  great  advantage  of  M.  Brunei’s  ma¬ 
chine  consists  in  its  being  unnecessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  condenser 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  in  order  to 
produce  the  considerable  pressure  of  60 
atmospheres. 
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I.  CIVIL. 

May  3.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  be  Governor 
of  Guernsey. 

1 1.  Sir  James  Wemyas  Mackenzie,  Bart,  to  be 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kosa-shire. 

Robert  Montgomery,  F.sq .  apjKiintcd  Lord 
Treasurer's  Rem«nbrancer  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer,  Scotland. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

April  S7.  The  Rev.  William  Black  ordained 
Minister  of  Shetticston  Chapel. 

May  4.  Mr  R.  M'Nair  Wilson  elected  Minister 
of  Marchill  Chapel  of  Ease,  Glasgow. 

9.  Mr  David  MMlae  called  by  the  United  As¬ 
sociate  Congregation  of  Lathones. 

IL  The  Rev.  William  Fleming  ordained  Mini¬ 
ster  of  the  Parish  of  W  estruther. 

Mr  Alexander  Fisher  appointed  Assistant 
and  SucoesKrr  to  the  Rev.  Dr  jWieson,  Nichol¬ 
son  Street,  Edinburgh. 

—  The  Rev.  Alexander  Duncan  inducted  to 
the  Church  of  Cedyton,  Ayrshire. 

17*  Mr  Robert  Brown  ordained  Minister  of 
Maygate  (^ngregation,  Dunfermline. 

2u.  The  Rev.  Charles  M*Combie  present  by 
Sir  John  Forbes  of  Craigievar  to  the  Parish  of 
Lumphauan.. 

*1.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Nlvlson  ordained  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Parish  of  Robeiton. 

in - MILITART. 

0  F.  Ensign  Weit,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Moore,  prom.  10  March  ISfO 

R.  Scheterras,  Ensign  do. 

81  '  Ensign  Reevee,  Lieut,  by  purch.  riee 


nsM  i>  Hauiltpn,  prom. 


H  April 


81  F.  Assist  Surg.  Holmes,  from  17  Dr* 

Surg.  vice  Mostyn,  8  F. 

53  Feb.  1856 

Ensign  Splaine,  Lieut  by  purch.  vk» 
DouglfiM,  16  Dr.  55  April 

L.  Heytand.  Ensign  8  do. 

H.  l)e  Visme,  do.  St  do. 

82  Lieut  Quill,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

H  April  1825 

T.  StopfonI,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
•  Hay,  36  F.  sA  April  1826 

84  Ensign  Franklyn,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Clarke,  prom.  8  do. 

C.  A.  Dean,  Ensign  do. 

85  Ensign  Harris,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Maitland,  prom.  ^ 

2d  Lieut  Browne,  from  60  F.  E^ign 

do. 

86  Ensign  Dalgety,  Lieut  vice  Ctow^dead 

J.  Gallevey,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Jekyll,  Gren.  Gds.  18  Feb. 

Gent.  Cadet  J.  J.  Grant,  from  R.  Mil. 
Coll.  Ensign  vice  Usher,  prom. 

9  Mard) 

B.  J.  Selway,  Ensign  S3  do. 

SerJ.  Jerome,  Quart  Mast  vice  Gill, 

ret  dow 

Lieut  Nunn,  Capt  by  pur^. 
Chadwick,  prom.  52  April 

87  '  Ensign  Ramsay,  Lieut  by  purch.  vw 

Harleir.35F.  8^* 

C.  Urqutvart,  Ensign  >3  do. 

89  Ensign  Lewis,  from  45  F.  Lieut  by 

pur^.  vice  Maodonald,  80  F. 

S  Mflfcn 

Ensign  RussHl,  from  15  F.  lieut.  vice 
Mackic.  3  F.  57  do. 


ntments,  rromoUons,  [June 

.Si  .  w. 

ice  Lieut.  Col.  T.  W.  Taylor,  from  h.p.  Unatt.  Su- 
do.  perintendent  of  Cav.  Riding  Establishment 

Ss  ^  ‘^26! 

me^  Ordnance  Department — Royal  Atiillery. 

rice  Brevet  Maj.  Morrison,  Maj,  vice  Hughes,  ret. 

^  ....  April  1856 

ast.  2d  Capt.  Faddy,  Capt  do. 

Tch  —  — '  Locke,  from  h.  p.  2d  CapU  do. 

(rice 

pril  Royal  Engineers, 

do. 

do.  Capt.  Hobbs,  Lieut.  Col.  vice  Gravatt,  ret. 

P*  8  April  1826 

irch  2d  Capt  Ginps,  Capt  do. 

vice  1st  Lieut.  Worsley,  2d  Capt.  da 

pril  2d  Lieut.  Vicars,  1st  Lieut  do. 

do.  Gent  Cadet  J.  Chaytor,  2d  Lieut  .  15  March 

do. 

The  under-mentioned  Gent,  Cadets  of  the 
>yd^  £ost-India  Company's  Ser- 

«26  vice,  to  have  the  Temporary  Rank  as 
2<i  Lieutenants^  during  the  Period  of 
vice  their  being  placed  under  the  Command 
gifi*  of  Lieut,  Col,  Paslepy  R,  Eng,  at  ChaU 

ham,,  for  Field  Instruction, 

do.  H.  B.  Turner  8  March  1826 

rch.  T.  T.  Pears  do. 

do.  A.  de  Butts  do. 

do.  E,  Buckle  da 

cut  A.  Douglas  da 

do.  E.  Lawfoid  da 

rch.  s.  Best  da 

'  do.  R.  Henderson  do. 

vice  G.  B.  Treinenheere  da 

da  F.  Pelly  da 

do.  F.  C.  Cotton  do. 

do.  w.  H.  Graham  da 

rch.  G,  Patrickson  da 

'  do.  w.  M.  Snwth  do. 

MU'  T.  M.  B.  Turner  do. 

MU.  Hospital  Staff, 

Surg.  Allen,  from  6  Dr.  Surg.  to  the  Force*,  vice 
Stewart  h.p.  '  .  25  March  18.'b 

Staff  Assist  Surg.  Watson,  do.  vice  Jebb,  h.  p. 

F.  6  April 

Assist.  Surg.  Smith,  from  98  F.  Assist  Surg.  to 
the  Forces 

Flosp.  Assist.  Portelli,  da 
Assist  Surg.  Thomson,  firom  64  F.  do.  vice  M  - 
■do-  DonogTi.h.  p  ‘  ^^da 

vice  J  Breslin,  Hosp.  Assist 

W.  M.Ford,da  if  do. 

J.  S.  Graves,  da 

^do.  J.  Stuart,  do.  9  Mar£. 

Smith,  da  - 

A.Srfaith,da  *1  da 

arch  H.  W.  R.  Davey,  do. 

2®®’  P,  J.  Meade,  da  ^  ^ 

'"eb.  l:  Leslie,  da  da 


W.  Hope,  2d  Lieut  vice  H.  H.  White, 
dead  12  da 

J.  Deaken,  da  vice  C.  W’hite,  5j  P. 

13  do. 

Cape  Corps  (Cav.)  Comet  Sargeaunt,  Lieut  by 
pnrdi.  vice  Bird,  prom.  30  March 
W.  Van,  Comet  by  purch.  vice  Brown, 
16  Dr.  29  da 

R.  New  Sa  Wales  Vet  Comp.  Staff  Assist  Surg. 

Gibson.  Assist  Surg*  15 

R.E.I.V0I.  Capt  Johnson,  Adj.  vice  Dickenson, 
res-  . ,  17  March 

Garrisons, 

Gen.‘Hon.$irE.  Paget,  G.C.B.  Gov.  of  R.  Mil. 

Cdlege  25  March  1826 

Gen.  Mamuis  of  Anglesey.  G.C.B.  Capt  of  Cowes 
Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  vice  Sir  E.  i^et  da 
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To  be  Captains  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 

Lieut.  M;uxlona]d,  from  97  F.  8  April  1826 

- Smyth,  from  21  F.  do. 

- -  Corkran,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.  ’  do. 

- Cro«daile,  3  F.  do. 

- Stewart,  from  1 1  Dr.  do. 

- England,  from  12  Dr.  do. 

—> —  Goa^in,  from  13  F.  do. 

— - Smith,  from  60  F.  do. 

- - Ecclea,  from  1  Dr.  do. 

- Hamilton,  from  81  F.  tlo. 

- Loftua,  from  17  Dr.  do. 

- Stuart,  from  12  Dr.  ‘  do. 

- —  Coghlan,  from  61  F.  do. 

- Murray,  from  36  F.  do. 

- Versturme,  from  41  F.  do. 

— —  Geddes,  from  45  F.  do. 

— —  Browne,  from  13  Dr,  do. 

- Keating,  from  56  F.  do. 

— — Clarke,  from  84  F.  do. 

•  Bentinck,  from  ColdsL  Gds.  do. 

'  —  -  Power,  from  Rifle  Brigade  do. 

— — —  Pounden,  from  25  F.  do. 

— Dixon,  from  3  F.  Gds.  do. 

—  Hon.  J.  Kennedy,  from  5  Dr.  Gds,  do. 

- —  Marie,  from  79  r*  do. 

- —  Ogilvy,  from  41  F.  do. 

— -  Grubbe,  from  49  F.  do. 

——  Hon.  J.  Amherst,  from  59  F.  do. 

- - Hallifax,  from  10  F.  do. 

Doyle,  from  63  F.  do. 

- Boates,  from  64  F.  do. 

— —  Ramsden,  from  Rifle  Brigade  do. 

— —  Townshend,  from  79  F.  do. 

- Williams,  from  44  F.  do. 

- Hon.  C.  D.  Blayncy,  from  7  F.  do. 

■■■■  -  Dundas,  from  13  Dr.  do. 

——  Maitland,  from  85  F,  do. 

— - Armstrong,  from  16  Dr.  do. 

—  Butler,  from  1  F.  do. 

- .\gnew,  from  4  Dr.  do. 

— - Biggs,  from  21  F.  do. 

- Millerd,  from  1  Life  Gds.  do. 

V  - - - Hon.  A.  C.  J.  Browne,  from  75  F.  do. 

- —  D’Urban,  from  27  F.  do. 

- Mitchell,  from  6  Dr.  do. 

- Ixrrd  W.  F.  Montagu,  from  Ceylon  R.  do. 

— - Slade,  from  Rifle  Brigade  22  do. 

— - Sjwwner,  from  8  Dr.  do. 

•— — —  Cnilders,  from  41  F.  do. 

- - Barton,  from  15  F.  do. 

King,  from  52  F.  do. 

— - Berkeley,  from  28  F.  dt». 

-  .Smyth,  from  1 6  Dr.  di>. 

- Hall,  from  75  F.  do. 

— —  Estridge,  from  51  F.  do. 

— —  Falconer,  frwn  Rifle  Brigade  do. 

— Pearson,  from  99  F.  do. 

— — —  Deshon,  from  53  F.  do. 

- Amsinck,  from  65  F.  do. 

•  To  he  Lieuts.  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 

Cornet  M'Douall,  from  3  Dr.  8  April  1826 

Ensign  Sullivan,  from  28  F.  do. 

Comet  Skipwith,  from  1  Dr.  do. 

Kiuign  Schneider,  from  12  F.  do. 

Ensign  Hall,  from  35  F.  do. 

Ensign  Hughes,  from  34  F.  do. 

Ensign  Walnwright,  from  99  F.  do. 

Comet  Berguer,  from  15  Dr.  2^  do. 

Ensign  Wa^,  from  36  F.  do. 

Ensign  Kellett,  from  16  F.  do. 

Ensign  Lloyd,  fVom  96  F.  do. 

To  he  Ensigns  by  purchase. 

P.  Grehan  1  April  1826 

L.  C.  Bayntum  do. 

J.  Amola  do. 

A.  Moreau  do. 

R.  Donaldson  do. 

'  O.  B.  D'Arcey  do. 

W  O.  Broadnurrt  do. 

O.  Denshire  da 

o.  C.  Knox  *  do* 

o  M.  V.  Abbott  da 

•oF.  ©Turner  da 

R.  P.  Lewis  22  do. 

^  ^  Exchanges. 

U  I.ieut  Col.  Sir  C.  OonloQ.  firan  93  F.  with  Lieut. 
CoL  M'Oregoc,  b.  p.  ' . 


Lieut  CoL  Barton,  from  2  Life  Gils.  lec.  difl*.  with 
Midor  ('hichester,  h.  p. 

Major  Luard,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  difl".  with  Mi^or 
Bacon,  h.  p. 

Capt.  Woodward,  from  38  F.  with  Brevet  Major 
Rains,  5 1  F. 

- Colomb,  from  5  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  diff.  with 

Cant  Hon.  J.  Kennedy,  h.  p. 

— Down,  from  6  Dr.  rec.  dittl  with  Capt  Port- 
man,  h.  p. 

— —  Black,  from  6  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 
Ramsay,  h.  p. 

- Dunn,  from  6  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Wig. 

ley.  h.  p. 

—  - Wetnerall,  from  11  Dr.  with  Capt  Tom¬ 

linson,  13  Dr. 

- Pallisar,  from  12  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Beresford,  h.  p. 

— —  Allen,  from  Gren.  Gds.  rec.  diff  with  Capt 
Hon.  J.  St  Clair,  h.  p. 

— — — Shawe,  from  Coldst.  Gds.  rec.  diff.  with 
Capt.  Bentinck,  h.  p. 

— ——  Nor  they,  from  3.F.  Gds.  with  Capt  Dixon, 
25  F.  -  . 

- French,  from  18  F.  with  Capt  Dalglcish, 

28  t . 

— — French,  from  22  F.  rec.  diff  witli  Capt 
Pennefather,  h.  p. 

— —  Harris,  from  23  F.'  rec.  diff,  with  Capt. 
Brown,  h.  p. 

— —  Miller,  irom  24  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 
Smylh,  h.  p. 

- Stephens,  from  29  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Gosselm,  h.  p. 

— Frederick,  from  51  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 
Timson,  h.  p. 

- M'Lachlan,  fiom  75  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Stevenson,  h.  p. 

Lieut  Stewart,  from  2  Dr.  Gtls.  rec.  diff.  witli 
Lieut  Hon.  R.  Howard,  h.  p. 

- Gamier,  from  15  Dr.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 

Callaghan,  h.  p. 

—  -■  Rawstorne,  from  4  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 
Griffith,  h.  p. 

- Fletcher,  from  19  F.  with  Lieut  Price, 

h. 

■■■■■-  O’Reilly,  from  21  F.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 
Evelegh,  n.  p. 

- N'orfh,  from  27  F.  with  Lieut  Dutton, 

New  South  Wales  Vet  Comp. 

— ■ —  Campbell,  from  28  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 
(iammcll,  h.  p. 

—  - Browne,  from  29  F.  with  Lieut  Thatcher, 

37  F. 

- - Waters,  from  37  F.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 

Custance,  h.  p.  25  Dr. 

— —  —  Roberts,  from  36  F.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut. 
St.  Quintin,  h.  p. 

- —  Bennett,  from  47  F.  with  Lieut  Campbell, 

h.  n.  77  F. 

- Macdonald,  from  81  P.  with  Lieut  Howe, 

h.  p.  Nova  Scotia  Fencibles 

- Hewetson,  from  82  F*  with  Lieut.  Ashe, 

h.  p.  101  F. 

- Macdonald,  from  86  F.  rec.  diff.  with 

Lieut  Sidley,  h.  p. 

— —  Bromrigg,  from  Rifle  Brigade  rec.  diff. 

with  Lieut  Sullivan,  h.  p. 

Comet  Shelley,  from  15  Dr.  with  Comet  Berguer. 
h.  p.  22  Dr. 

Ensign  Abbott  from  57  F.  rec.  diff  with  Ensign 
mdd,  h.  p. 

Appointments  Cancelled. 

Lieut  Sargent,  1  F. 

Ensign  Alien,  55  F. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Hood,  6  F. 

Assistant  Surgeon  DiUon,  7  F* 

Resignations  and  Retirements. 

Mi^r  General  Sir  P.  Ross,  from  75  F. 

CoMnel  Gravatt,  R.  Inv. 

Colonel  Castle,  h.  p.  6  F, 

Cokmel  Say,  h.  p.  99  F. 

Lieut  CoL  Ogllvie,  11  F. 

—  - CoweU,4tF.  « 

...  -  — - Camptell,  50  F. 

—  Maephenoi^  78  F. 

—  .  .  .  .  Fits  Strom,  h.  p.  York  Cham. 

,  ,  —  Hon.  G.  Carnegie,  h.  p.  110  F. 

- L - Ormaby,  h.  p.  63  F. 

.  '  i.>  L.i  Barrow,  h.  pr^.43  F. 


758  Register* — 

Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  h.  p.  19  F. 

■  ■■  A.  Bar.  Beck,  h.  p.  2  Line  G 

■  '■  Hawkshaw,  h.  p.  Fort.  Scrv, 

- — —  O’Halloran,  h.  p.  4  F. 

- Tilt,  h.  p.  57  F. 

Major  Walker,  5  Dr.  Gds. 

■  ■  Graham,  1  F. 

■  »  Bamford,  75  F. 

- —  Hughes,  R.  Art. 

--  ■■■■  Scott,  h.  p.  26  F. 

--  ■—  Warburton,  h.  p.  96  F. 

-■  -  Orr,  h.  p.  7  F. 

- Williamson,  h.  p.  28  F. 

- Bagwell,  h.  p.  88  F. 

Capt  St.  George,  25  F. 

— —  Gilbert,  56  F. 

—  - Burgh,  25  F. 

- Campbell,  98  F. 

■  — —  Brownsun,  95  F. 

■  '  —  Colville,  h.  p.  15  F. 

■  North,  h.  p.  Hompesch’s  Rif. 

— —  Duff,  h.  p.  95  F. 

— —  O'Hara,  h.  p.  Port  Serv. 

— "  Power,  h.  p.  5  Irish  Brigade 
"  — '  Elwyn,  h.  p.  Warde’s  Reg. 

■'  Algeo,  h.  p.  8  Gar.  Bn. 

■■  —  De  Linstow,  h.  p.  Port  Serv. 

— —  Denniss,  h.  p.  41  F. 

- Huxley,  h.  p.  82  F. 

- Carnegie,  h.  p.  102  F. 

—  ■  —  Gordon,  h.  p.  84  F. 

■  Earl  of  Mansfield,  h.  p.  44  F. 

- Shore,  h.  p.  104  F. 

—  - Manson,  h.  p.  15  F. 

— Christie,  h.  p.  42  F. 

— — —  Chambers,  h.  p.  40  F. 

— —  MMnnes,  h.p.  42  F. 

. .  Cartwright  n.  p.  Canadian  Fencibles 

■  ■  —  Henley,  h.  p.  14  F. 

- Lord  Dunwich,  h.  p.  Nova  Scotia  Fen. 

- Murray,  late  3  Vet  Bn. 

- Earl  of  Cassillis,  h.  p.  Indep.  Co. 

- Macneill,  h.  p.  91  !•. 

- Fulton,  h.  p.  12  Dr. 

- - Hainsford,  h.  p.  lOl  F. 

—  '  —  Stirling,  h.  p.  88  F. 

- Durbin,  h.  p.  56  F. 

■  —  —  Gardiner,  h.  p.  5  F. 

■-  —  Dickins,  h.  p.  90  F. 

— —  Tuppenden,  h.  p.  56  F. 

- Cornalet,  h.  p.  *  W.  I  R. 

— '  ■  —  M'Crummen,  h.  p.  79  F. 

- —  Dundas,  h.  p.  26  F. 

- Maxwell,  h.  p.  42  F. 

- Coppinger,  h.  p.  96  F. 

- - Jenkinson,  h.  p.  5  F.  Gds. 

- Edwards,  h.  p.  81  F. 

■  - Le  Royd,  h.  p.  82  F. 

- - Hoar,  h.  p.  lo  F. 

—  - Watson,  n.  p.  4  W.  1.  R. 

Zobell,  h.  p.  58  F. 

- Kirwan,  h.  p.  W.  Ind.  Ran. 

- Kelly,  h.  p.  40  F. 

—  ■—  Kk^rds,  h.  p.  71  F. 

—  »  Murphy,  h-  p.  7  W,  1.  R. 

—  Fraser,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 

.  — —  Ogilvy,  h.  p.  Cape  Reg.  . 


Appoint ments,  Fromotions,  S^c.  QJune 

Ensign  Twiss,  h.  p.  Nugent’s  Levy 
ler.  Leg.  Ensign  Vane,  h.  p.  85  F. 

Ensign  Plimpton,  h.  p.  25  F. 

Ensign  Lynam,  h.  p.  10  F. 

Ensign  Carie,  h.  p.  14  F. 

Ensign  Cruess,  h.  p.  57  F. 

Ensign  Harris,  h.  p.  99  F. 

Ensign  dagger,  h.  p.  Staff  Corps 

List  of  Killed  and  Wounded  in  Action 
with  the  Burmese^  2oth  November  and 
ist  and  2d  December  1825. 

^  Killed, 

Lieut  Sutherland,  41  F.  1  Dec.  1825 

Lieut  Gossip,  41  F,  do. 

Lieut  Proctor,  58  F.  .  2  do. 

Wounded. 

Major  Backhouse,  47  F.  severely,  not  dangerously 

2  Dec.  182.5. 

Major  Gully,  87  F.  slightly  do. 

tTapt  Bowes,  87  F.  slightly  25  Nov. 

Lieut.  J.  Gordon,  47  F.  severely,  not  dangerously 

2  Dec. 

Lieut  J.  G.  Baylee,K7  F.  dangerously,  (since  dead) 

do. 

Ensign  J.  Campbell,  1  F.  (since  dead)  1  do. 

Deaths. 

Lieut  General  Skinner,  late  of  56  F.  London 

9  April  1826 

Colonel  Barclay,  Grenadier  Gds.  Aide-de-camp  to 
the  King  28  March 

Colonel  Morrison,  44  F. 

Colonel  Dunkin,  44  F.  Dacca  11  Nov.  1825 
Colonel  M'Murdo,  late  of  51  F.  London 

11  April  1826 

Lieut  Col.  Drummond,  h.  p.  Unatt.  on  board 
the  Pomona,  on  pai^e  to  Jamaica  15  Jan. 
Capt  Grind  lay,  54  F. 

Capt  T.  Murray,  91  F.  Up.  Park  Camp,  Jamaica 

15  Jan. 

Capt  Ross,  African  Cot  Corps,  Sierra  Leone 

9  do. 

Capt  Farewell,  1  Somerset  Mil.  Tours,  France 

7  April 

Lieut  Gregg,  30  F.  1  do. 

Lieut  Proctor,  58  F.  in  action  with  the  Burmese 

2  Dec.  1825 

Lieut  Sutherland,  41  F.  do.  1  do. 

Lieut  Gossip,  do.  do.  do. 

Lieut.  Donaldson,  44  F.  at  sea  5  do. 

Lieut  Paton,  44  F.  Arrakan  4  do. 

Lieut  Carr,  44  F.  Fort  William  ,  17  do. 

Lieut.  T.  Fraser,  54  F.  on  board  the  ship  Da\nd 
Clarke,  in  Arrakan  River  31  Get 

Lieut.  Considine,  54  F.  Bangalore  Get 

Lieut  W.  Moore,  54  F.  Arrakan  22  Nov. 

Lieut  J.  G.  Baylee,  87  F.  in  action  with  the  Bur- 
m6S6  ^ 

Lieut  Donald  Turner,  Afr.  Col.  Coiiii, 

Leone  do. 

Lieut  Bambrick,  ret  list  2  Vet  Bn.  Maryboroueh 

28  Nov. 

Lieut  M'Carthy,  ret  list  9  Vet  Bn. 

Lieut  Jones,  h.  p.  81  F.  Stafford  25  March  1826 
Lieut  Scipioni,  h.  p.  Corsican  Ran.  Santa 

Lieut  Johnston,  h.  p.  50  F.  at  Keith, 

10  March 

Lieut  Maul,  h.  p.  Roll’s  Reg.  4  da 

2d  Lieut.  H.  H.  White,  Ceylon  Reg.  on  p«^ 


— —  Smythe,  h.  p.  36  F. 

- Irv  ine,  late  R.  Gar.  Bn. 

- Kirkland,  h.  p.  27  F. 

■  Serle,  h.  p.  5o  F. 

- ■'  J.  Campbell,  jun.  h.  p.  91  F. 

Lieut  Floyer,  5  Dr. 

Lieut  Gray,  41  F. 

Lieut.  Crof^,  54  F. 

Lieut  Dempsey,  Ceykw  Regt 
Lieut  Bankea*  h.  p.  24  Dr. 

Lieut  Harvey,  h.  p.  27  F. 

Lieut  Grinaell,  h.  p.  ^  F. 

Lieut  Kendall,  h.  p.  48  F. 

Lieut  Gregory,  h.  p.  58  F. 

Lieut  Otter,  h.  p.  lUfle  Brigade 
Lieut  Fox,  b.  p.  4  P. 

1  j«ut  Bond,  h.  p.  31  F. 

Lieut  Dowjglass,  h.  p.  88  F.  ,  , 
Lieut  Hanten,  h.  p.  34  F. 

Lieut  Halmon,  h.  p.  23  Dr. 

Lieut  Knivett  h.  p.  11  Dr. 

2d  Lieutenant  Pemberton,  h.  p.  23  F. 
Ensign  Mariaen,  38  F. 

Enugn  Aird,  h.  pw  10  F.  i  - 
Ens^  Bo^,  h.  p.  37  F.  '  '  "  ^ 

Enaign  Careyi  h.  p.  3  Ptov.  Bn:  of  Mil. 


i 


— Mfteorolu^'ical  Tahir,  7^9 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  Calionhill, 

tis  are  made  twice  everv  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  afler- 
Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Hegister 


Attach. 


Attach, 


Wind, 


W  eather. 


Wind.  Weather. 


i29.7K«  M.68  > 
.799  A.  6S/ 
.811  M.63  ) 

.790'A.(;4  / 
.(KJh'M.fi.!  \ 

I  .i.%'A.6.3> 

1  .6h9'M.62\ 


iFair,  sufish. 
shni.  warm. 

Ditto. 

'Fair,  sunsh. 
Ivery  warm. 

I  mom.  fVost, 
day  sunsh. 
sunshine, 
and  warm. 
.Sun.shine, 
very  warm. 
Foren.  fop, 
aftm.  sunsh. 
Foren.  rain, 
aftrn.  warm. 
Dull,  rain 
jnight. 
j  Heavy  rain 
moKt  of  day 
Dull,  but 
fair. 

Fair,  with 
sunsnine. 
Morn,  fog, 
day  sunsh. 
Mom.  cold, 
day  wm.  sun.| 

'  !>....  i 


Fair,  sunsh. 
'cold. 

IFair,  but 

jCOld. 

I  Fair,  with 

jsunshine, 

I  Ditto. 

{Dull,  and 
I  very  cold. 

I  Fair,  with 
'sunshine. 

j  Ditt3. 

Foren.  rain, 
aftern.  fair. 
jShrs.  hail 
and  rain. 
Mom.  cold, 
day  sunsh. 


Fair,  with  |  oc  r  •'* 

Aunshine.  |  fi 

'Morn,  cold,  '  ,,q  ,  J 

rain  aftem.  i  '  / 

'Fair,  sunsh.'  30  f  ^ 

]warni.  s  A 

(Morn. shwr  gi  r  ^ 

day  warm,  j  <  A 

! Foren.  shrs.:  ^ 

.fair  aftern.  j 

Average  of  rain,  1.370. 


jDay  dull, 
I  ram  even. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  drought  still  continues  in  all  its  severity,  and  its  effects  on  the 
growing  corns,  on  light  or  dry-bottomed  soils,  is  rather  alarming.  Tlie 
temperature  of  late  has  been  high,  with  clear  sunshine  throughout  the  day  ; 
the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  often  rising  to  80®  in  the  shade. 
The  fall  of  rain  since  our  last  does  not  exceed  half  an  inch. 

Wheat  is  in  full  ear  in  the  lower  districts.  On  rich  carse-lands,  the 
plant  appears  vigorous,  and  the  ear  full-sized,  but  the  reverse  is  the  cast*  on 
all  dry  black  soils,  where  the  plant  is  puny,  and  the  ear  small ;  the  under 
part  of  the  foliage  is  a  faded  yellow,  and  the  foliage  nearest  the  top  a  sickly 
bluish  colour ;  and  unless  moisture  is  soon  supplied  to  the  root,  a  sad 
deficiency  in  this  part  of  the  crop  will  be  the  result. 

Barley,  on  soft  lands,  plants  thick,  and  where  the  ground  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  the  plant  maintains  a  fresh  colour.  On  stubborn  soils,  late-sown 
barley  gave  an  unequal  braird,  and  on  light  soils  the  plant  begins  to  lan¬ 
guish.  Oats  still,  for  the  most  part,  maintain  a  more  favourable  appear¬ 
ance.  Beans  have  flowered  on  a  short  and  stinted  plant,  and  cannot  now 
be  bulky.  Pease  may  yet  be  improved  by  rain.  Potatoes  are  well-rowed 
above  ground,  but  are,  like  all  other  vegetables,  in  want  of  moisture. 
Clovers  are  in  full  flower,  but  the  hay  crop  will  be  exceedingly  light ;  in 
many  instances,  not  half  its  usual  weight.  Pastures  are  very  dry,  and  afford 
scanty  bite.  ^ 

Sowing  of  turnips  is  fast  going  forward,  but  a  general  braird  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  without  rain.  Fallows  work  kindly,  and  are  now,  for  the  most  part, 
clean. 

In  the  prices  of  farm-produce  there  has  been  no  improvement  since  our 
last.  The  present  appearance  of  the  crop,  however,  makes  oau,  wheat,  and 
pease,  be  ii)quired  after.  In  the  orchards,  pears  have  set  well ;  apples  not 
so  freely. 

PerthsirCj  14^/t  June  1826. 


Bolls. 


1826. 


Wheat. 


Pease. 


1826. 


Oatmeal. 


Dalkeith. 


Liverpool, 


Wheat. 

TUlh. 


Oats. 
43  Ih. 


EngL 


England  ^  WaUt,~~lmperial  Meaiure. 


Oats. 


Quarterly  av:rag€  vchidi  governs  Importation :  Wlxeat  59s.  lOd.^Barky  23/.  8<^.— 
36/.  Ad,.m^Eye  31/.  6d.....‘Bea»t  37/.  M.^Peasc  33/.  5d, 


Glasgow 


s.d.  8.d.  8. 
912  24  0  350  29 
779  23  0  330  30 
693  27  0  33  0:29 


d.'  s.  d.  8.d.  .8.d.  8.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

6,20  0  230  17  0  210  18  0  210 
4  200  24  0:i9  0  230  19021  C 
7''190  240il9  0  230  18  0  200 


725127  6  32  6!  29  9,120  0  24  618  0  2201170  19  6 


Bar 
60 


Wheat,  240  lbs. 


Oats,  264  lbs. 


Irish.  Scottish 


I  s.  d.  8.d.  s.  d.  8.  d.  s.  d.  s. d. ;  s.  d.  s.d.  I  s.d.  s.  d 
May  2i'  —  —  —  —  29  0  320' 18  0  206',  —  — 

31,  __  _  _  —129  0  320  18  0  206  —  — 

June  7  —  —  —  —  ,290*32  01  18  0  209’.  —  — 

14i  —  — '  —  —  129  0  32  o' 20  0  216;  —  — 


s.  d.  s.  d.  i|  8.d.8.d.  s.  s. 
210  226  '18  0  2001  48  50 
210  220  18  0  200,  48  50 
21  0  220  '180  200'  48  50 
210  220  11180  20011  48  50 


London. 


Pigeon.  Tick 


May  2  i  40  65  ,28  32  22  32  1  21  28  22  32 

29!  40  as  128  32  22  32  H  21  28  22  31 

/une  5l  40  6'>  i28  32  22  52  !  21  28  22  51 

12'  40  63  ,28  52'  22  30  !  21  28  22  3111  40  44  133  3711  il  43 


i  41  43 
!  41  43 


Wheat 


Oatmea . 


Barley.  Oats. 


s.  d.  8.  d. 
26  6  31  6 

23  0  31  0 

24  0  30  6 
26  6  30  6 


419 

fi  564 
9  553 
16  466 


761 


Course  of  Exchang  e,  S^c. — Prices  of  Stochs. 


I 


Course  of  Exchange^  London^  May  16— Amsterdam,  12:9.  Ditto  at  sight, 
12  :  6.  lictterdam,  12  :  10.  Antwerp,  12  :  10.  Hamburgh,  37  :  10.  Altona,  37 ;  11. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  70.  Ditto,  25  :  95.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  95.  Frank fort-on- 
the-.Maine,  156.  Petersburgh,  bA,  3  U.  Berlin,  7.  Vienna.  Ejfjio,^  10;  2b., 
Trieste,  ditto^  10  :  28.  Madrid,  35.  Cadiz,  35.  Billx)a,  35. ,  Barcelona,  35.  Se» 
ville,  35.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  47.  Genoa,  43.  Venice,  46.  Buenos. 
Ayres,  43.  Naples,  38.  Palermo,  per  oz.  114.  Lisbon,  50^.  Oporto,  50^. 
Uio  Janeiro,  414.  Bahia,  45.  Dublin,  14~Cork,  I4  per  cent. 


Prices  of  Bullion^  oz. — Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  £.0ii0ii0.  ForeignGold  in  bars, 
i,'.3iil7ii6d. — New  Doubloons,  il.OnOuO.  New  Dollars,  Os.  Od.  Silver  in  bars 
standard,  4s.  Hid. 

Preiyiiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd's. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  10s.  Od.  a  15s.  9d — Cork 
or  Dublin,  10s.  a  15s.  9d — Belfast,  10s.  a  15s.  9d — Hamburgh,  7s.  6d.  a  10s.  6d. 
— Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s. — Home,  40s.  a  50s.  gs. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  a  0  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^^from  I9th  May  to  llth  June  1826. 


May  24. 

May  31. 

1  June  7. 

June  14. 

Bank  Stock . 

2014 

2024 

2014 

199 

3  ^  cent,  reduced . 

3  ^  cent,  consols . 

78 

78| 

85 

794 

79* 

85* 

794 

79 

34  ^  cent,  do . 

86g 

86^ 

4  ^  cent,  do . 

954 

94* 

... 

Ditto  New  do . 

India  Stock . 

234 

238 

238 

— —  Bonds . 

7 

7 

10 

8 

Exchequer  bills, . 

9 

9 

9 

7 

Consols  for  account . 

794 

79* 

SOi 

80| 

French  Rentes . 

— 

65  f.  GO  c.| 

1  — 

68  f.  50  c. 

Prices  of  Stocks.-^Edinhurgh^  \9th  May  1826. 


Royal  Bank  of  Scotland...... . . . 

Bank  of  Scotland, . 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland,... 

National  Banking  Com^mny, . 

British  Linen  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Company,... 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company, . 

Hercules  Insurance  Company, . 

North  British  Insurance  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company, . 

Insurance  Company  of  Scotland, . 

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company, . . 

West-of.  Scot  land  Insurance  Com{)uny, . 

Edinburgh  Coal  Gas  Company, . 

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company, . 

Leith  Oil  Gas  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Portable  Gas  Company, . 

Fldinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Company, . 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company, . 

Union  Canal  Company, . 

Australian  Company, . 

Caledonian  Iren  and  Foundry  Company, . 

Shotts  Iron  and  Foundry  Cpmpany, . . 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Com|)any, . 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glass  Co.... 

North  British  Loan  Company, . 

London,  Leith,  Edin.,dt  Glasgow  Shipping  Co. 
Scotch  Porter  Brewery  Company, 

Leith  and  Hamburgh  Shipping  Company,... 
Caledonian  Dairy  Company, . . 

VOL.  xviii. 


Shares. 

Paid 

up. 

Price 

• 

£.100 

9 

a 

£U00 

0 

£.170 

0  0 

83 

9 

9 

83 

6 

0 

No  Sales. 

500 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Do. 

0 

01 

10 

(‘ 

0 

Do. 

100 

El 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

E] 

E 

□ 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

0  0 

0 

0 

□ 

0 

0 

10 

0  0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

20 

□ 

0 

1 

0 

E 

, 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

21 

2 

‘  36 

0  0 

25 

0 

16 

0 

20 

0 

20 

E 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

25 

□ 

0 

25 

0 

Average 

. 

16 

0 

d 

50 

0 

0 

40 

25 

0 

2 

5 

R 

50 

0 

*  20 

E 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

14 

E 

0 

'  0 

E 

25 

E 

0 

E 

5D 


lie^  ister. — Banh  rupts. 


yunc 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  2iih  of 
April  and  the  21st  of  May  1826 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Aitchisotif  J.  Abchurch-lane,  and  St.  AnHrewV 
Muaie,  GL^ow,  bill-broker  and  merchant 
'Aldridge,  J.  W.  Penton-street,  Pentonville,  a^x)- 
thecary 

Ainsworth,  E.  Hamer-haU,  Lancashire,  woollen- 
manufacturer 

Anderson,  W.  Manchester,  dealer 
Atuhee,  J.  Patten  and  IL  Thornhill,  Old  South- 
Sea  House,  ship-brokers 

Archer,  T.  Pins-grwn,  Worcestershire,  corn-dealer 

Asdell,  J.  Oxford-street,  coach-maker 

Askey,  W.  Wobum-buildings,  Tavistock-squarc, 

'  tailor 

Aston,  W.  Toll  End,  Staffords  hire,  iron  and  coal- 
merchant 

Baker,  W.  J.  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  orarige- 
merchant 

Baker,  G.  F.  and  G.  K.  Pearson,  Macclesfield, 
silk-manufacturers 

Barber,  J.  T.  Reading,  Berkshire,  teaman. 
Bardsley,  E.  Nottingham,  lace-manufacturer 
Barton,  J.  High  Wycombe,  Buckinghamshire, 
paper-makcr 

Beane,  R.  Clements-lane,  Strand,  victualler 
Beaumont,  R.  Noble-street,  London,  riband-ma¬ 
nufacturer 

Beardmore,  G.  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  builder 
Benham,  W.  Brighthelmstone,  builder 
Best,  G.  Spring-gardens,  wine-meichant 
Billinge,  J.  Wamford-court,  London,  broker 
Bishop,  W.  jun.,  Camden-place,  Camden-town, 
cheesemonger 

Bodenham,  T.  Commercial-road,  grocer 
Booth,  R.  Laund-mill,Lancaslure,  worsted-spinner 
Bottomley,  S.  Huddersfield,  woolstapler 
Bramwell,  C.  Baker-street,  Poitman-square,  wine- 
merchant 

Bramall,  J.  Ashton-under- Lyne,  innkeeper 
Bradley,  T.  W’orcester,  chair-maker 
Brearley,  J.  and  J.  Brearley,  Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancashire,  iron-founders 
Brown,  W.  C  Colcman-street,  London,  wool- 
merchant 

Brown,  J.  Norwich,  boot-maker 
Brown,  G.  Bath,  haberdasher 
Brown,  W’.  Haberdasher’s-walk,  Hoxton,  linen- 
draper 

Brook,  J.  Honley  Wood  Bottom,  Almondbury, 
Yorkshire,  clothier 

BucklCT,  J.  Manchester,  dealer  and  chapman 
'  Burbriage,  W.  and  R.  Burbridge,  Birmingham, 
gr  'Ket% 

Burrell,  J.  Homerton,  brewer 
Butler,  J.  Bloomsgrove,  Nottinghamshire,  Lace- 
manufacturer 

Butterwoth,  J.  Lad-lane,  London,  silkman 
Campbell,  D.  Copthall-oourt,  London,  merchant 
Copper,  M.  Liverpool,  victualler 
Ciuver,  J.  L.  Bristol,  ironmonger 
CattelJ,  J.  Wood-street,  silkman 
Chandler,  T.  Bedminster,  Somersetshire  and  Bris¬ 
tol,  ooach-builder 

Chapman,  R.  Bagnigge-wells,  brewer 
Chapnum,  S.  P.  King-street,  warehouseman 
Chalcroft,  J.  B^hthelmstone,  Sussex,  builder 
Channon,  J.  Muldleton-street,  Spa-fields,  London, 
navy-agent  and  merchant 
Charleswortb,  J.  A.  Fenchurch-buildings,  tea- 
broker 

Charman,  P.  Piooadilly,  jeweller 
Chatterton,  R.  Southeuates,  V’orkshire,  merdiant 
Cliesteiman,  B.  Holles-street,  carpenter 
Clare,  J.  Mwchester,  iun-keeper 
Claridge,  R.  T.  Earl  St.  Pad^ngton,  merchant 
Clarke.  J.  Bridgwater-square,  and  J.  Rainsden, 
Webber.stTeet,  London,  coal-merchants 
Clarke,  J.  M.  Lower  Marsh-street,  Lambeth,  boot 
and  shoe-maker 

Clarance,  C.  Greit  Pamdon,  Kskpx,  farmer 
Cook,  H.  Lancaster- place.  Strand,  navy-agent 
Cooke,  T.  Jun.  Birmingham,  brass-founder 
Copeland,  J.  Shelton,  Stafibrdshire,  groopr 
Coster,  R.  Suining-lane,  Wood-street,  Cheimside, 
..  London,  Mennant 

Cofyne,  P.  Welbeck-stieet,  London,  apothecary 
Cox,  J.  and  B.  WiUs,  Nottingham,  cotton-mer¬ 
chants 


Crosland,  S.  and  B.  Worth,  Engine-bridge,  York- 
shire,  woolleii-cloth-manu^urers 
Crow,  M.  Little  Bolton,  I-ancashire,  tailor 
CYawshaw,  T.  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  woolstapler 
Cund,  R.  Minton,  Shropshire,  maltster 
Dallimore,  G.  Devizes,  Wiltshire,  innkeeper 
Darby,  T.  Critchell-place,  New  North-road,  Hos- 
ton,  plumber  and  glazier 
Davies,  T.  W.  Liven^U  apothecary 
Davis,  J.  Chelsea,  taflow-chandler  ' 

Day,  H.  Bristol,  dealer  and  cliapman 
Deacon,  T.  Skinner-street,  Snowhill,  tea-dealer 
Dean,  J.  Dean  T.  and  Dean  D.  Port  wood,  Che- 
shire,  iron-founders 

Dewhurst,  B.  East  Bedford,  Nottinghamshire, 
bookseller 

Dinham,  J.  Exeter,  grocer 
Dixon,  H.  aiHl  M.  Gunston,  St.  Jamcs’s-walk, 
Clerkenwell,  chemists 

Dolton,  C.  Chatham-place,  Hackney,  merchant 
Downing,  F.  sen.  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  grocer 
Dudley,  T.  B.  W.  King-street,  NVestmiusUr, 
ormolu-manufacturer 

Dunn,  W.  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  corn-merchant 
Drews,  L.  Frome  Selwood,  Somersetshire,  plum¬ 
ber 

Edourt,  H.  A.  C.  F.  Cheltenham,  dealer  in  fancy 
goods 

Eccles,  R.  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  merchant 
Erskinc,  J.  Talbot  court,  and  Trigg  Wharf,  Lon¬ 
don,  merchant 

Evans,  T.  Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire,  inn¬ 
keeper 

Fairbairn,  A.  King’s  Arm-yard,  Colemaii-streii, 
London,  wine-merchant 

Farren,  J.  Great  Warner-street,  Clerkenwell, 
brewer 

Fennel,  J.  Little  Kington,  Warwickshire,  horse- 
dealer 

Fincham,  F.  Billiter  street,  London,  merchant 
Firth,  J.  Huddersfield,  tailor. 

Fitch,  W.  W'ood-street,  Cheapside,  grocer 
Fisher,  J.  Llanthavy,  Skirnd,  MonmoiiUishire, 
nnaltster 

Fogg,  R.  Portwood,  Cheshire,  and  G.  Fogg, 
Stemdale,  Manchester,  brewers 
Ford,  W.  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  grocer 
Foster,  J.  and  T.  Clay,  Macclesfield,  silk-throw- 
sters 

Foulgcr,  S.  and  B.  .\avers,  Norwich,  bomliszinc- 
manufacturers 

Fowler,  W.  Ford's-terrace,  I^bcth-walk,  baker 
Foxton,  T.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  merchant 
Frank,  F.  Old  Burlington-strcet,  St.  James », 
London,  tailor 

Furbor,  E.  Liverpool,  timber-merchant 
Gardner,  G.  J.  Oxford,  painter 
Garforth,  S.  and  i.  Halifax,  merdianls 
Gent,  P.  Congleton,  Cheshire,  silk-throwster 
Gerrish,  J.  Bradford,  Wiltshire,  innkeeper 
Gibbs,  E.  Brighton,  carpenter  . 

Gilbert,  H.  W.  Redbum,  Hertfordshire,  innkeci^ 
Giles,  J.  Cheshire-cheese  Public-house,  Northamp- 
ton-street,  Clerkenwell,  victualler 
Goulden,  J.  Methley,  Yorkshire,  i 

Govett,  E.  Bishop’s  Hull,  Somersetshire,  sernene 
Goody,  G.  High-street,  Southwark,  grocw 
Green,  C.  Devonshire-square,  Bishoi»gatc-s  • 
London,  wine-merchant  , 

Grier,  Jane,  Bloomsbury -square,  vender  ox 
dicine 

Groom,  J.  W’atford,  Hertfordshire,  wlor 
Groom,  T.  Brint^,  Norfolk,  horse-dealer 
,  H^l,  J.  P.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Hall,  J.  Cheltenham,  plasterer 
Hall,  J.  and  Hall.  W.  Leeds,  brick-makers 
HaU,  J.  Clifffe,  Sussex.  victuaUer  , 

Harrop,  J.  Grasacroft,  Yorkshire,  dojf 
Hardra,  J.  and  P.  Higpnbotham,  MaoclesD 
Cheshire,  silk-manuiacturers 
Hardie,  D.  Liverpool,  merchant 
HarUey,  W.  Sheffield,  proviaqo-d^iw  ^ 

Harvey.  W.  Barnsley,  Yorkshire,  l«wn-man« 
Headfort.'j.  and  J.  Court, 

lip  and  Jacob,  Gloucestershire, 

Hcame,  J.  Fcnchurch-strcct,  London,  m 


lIolKL'St  Wingrave,  Ruckitigiiair.shire,  butcher 
Hcmbrow,  Worcester,  tailor 
IJicks,  .1.  liolsworthy,  Devonshire,  linen-draper 
ilider,  K.  W.  and  j.  (joodinge,  High-Iiolborn, 
linen.drai>er8 

tlill,  .1.  Mancnester,  provision-dealer 
Hilliard,  W.  K.  ileddiah,  Worcester,  chemist 
Holmes,  W.  York,  carver  and  gilder 
Holt,  K.  Livcr))o<ii,  dealer 
Holt,  T.  Manchester,  grocer 
Ilob^m.  T.  C'arhsle,  Cumberland,  mercer  and 
dra|»er 

Hopkins,  R.  Rnstol,  cabinet-maker 
Hoppe,  C.  King-street,  Cheapside,  London,  mer¬ 
chant 

Hoy,  G.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  guicer 
Hunier,  \\.  Leeds,  Britton,  J.  aiul  J.  Hunter,  of 
Borrowby,  Yorkshire,  linen-manufacturers 
Hunt,  J.  Cholsey,  Berkshire,  whitesmith 
Hurst,  T.  Hurst,  J.  and  J.  O.  Robinson,  W'ater- 
loo-place.  Pall-mall,  booksellers 
Husbands,  S.  Bloomsgrove,  Nottinghamshire, 
lace-manufacturer 

Irish,  M.  Lewes,  hussex,  lime- burner 
Isaac,  J(K*1,  Preston,  Lancashire,  jeweller 
Jacknuui,  R.  junior,  Colford,  Gloucestershire, 
silk-throwster 

Jackson,  M.  C.  Leeds,  corn-factor 
Jackson,  W.  Holbeck,  Yorkshire,  corn-miller 
Jackson,  Dorothy,  Birmingham,  button-factor 
.lanes,  T.  City-road,  London,  timber  merchant 
J.tmeson,  A.  Green-street,  Bethnal-green,  builder 
Jeffcoat,  W.  Kenilworth,  W'arwickshire,  corn- 
factor 

Jennings,  T.  Canterbury,  builder 
Jenner,  W.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Jenkins,  J.  and  J.  VV.  Cruttenden,  W’applng, 
High-street,  lighterman 

Jellyman,  J.  and  Jellyinan,  T.  Downton,  W'ilt- 
shire,  paper-makers 

Jones,  H.  Fore-street,  Bishoprgate-street,  London, 
merchant 

Jones,  J.  Chester,  victualler 
Jones,  G.  of  Wooton-under-edge,  Gloucestershire, 
victualler 

Jones,  D.  Vinoent-street,  I^unbeth,  milkman 
Jones,  W.  Patemoster-row,  Ix>ndon,  bookseller 
Jones,  T.  Crickhowell,  Brecon,  maltster 
Jones,  W.  Hainham,  barge-master 
Jordan,  Maria,  Birminglum,  victualler 
Judd,  R.  R.  Birmingham,  com-factor 
Kaye,  W.  Almonbury,  dyer 
Kefly,  P.  North-street,  Poplar,  provision-merchant 
Knapp,  W.  Crawford-street,  hatter 
Knight,  W.  G.  Ivy-lane,  London,  printer 
Kmght,  J.  and  H.  Lacey,  Paternoster-row,  I^- 
don,  booksellers 

LainI,  D.  Carlisle,  Cumberland,  dra^ier 
Langwith,  J.  Longendale,  Cheshire,  iron-founder 
Lawton,  W.  Brimstage,  C  heshire,  dealer 
Leader,  E.  Cloughton,  bacon-factor 
leader,  W.  Oxtord-street,  London,  coach-maker 
l>ea,  Bilstoo,  miller 

Lewis,  C.  Charlotte-street,  FiUroy-square,  moncy- 
scrivener 

Lewis,  H.  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  innkeeper 
Lindsey,  W.  Coleman-streeC  London,  merchant 
Littlewood,  J ,  and  N.  Littlewood,  Honley-wood, 
Nook,  Yorkshire,  clothiers 
Lloyd,  J.  Norwood,  Surry,  corn-merchant 
Locking,  G«  Kingston-upon-Hull,  merchant 
Longbottom,  jumor,  of  Bury -street,  Bloomsbury, 
Job-master 

Lowther,  J.  T.  Loman’s-pond,  Southwark,  mer¬ 
chant 

Luck,  G.  Shoreditch,  draper 
Lupton,  T.  Ingram-court,  London,  underwriter 
Maiben,  W.  Brighton,  stable-keeper 
Marshall,  T.  College-hill,  Upper  Thames  street, 
iron  and  co(iper-merchant 
Marmion,  A.  and  R.  Carr,  Preston,  l4mcashirei 
corn-merchants 

Marsden,  T.  Leeds,  stuff-manufacturer 
Marriion,  G.  Norwich,  dyer 
Marsh,  T.  Bath,  silk-mercer 
Matthias,  W.  Everett-street,  RusseD-square,  die- 
mist 

Mayston,  W.  Lilly-poC-lane,  Foster-lane,  Cheap- 
side,  dealer  in  ribands 

Medley,  S.  Watling-street,  London,  tanow-chaadler 
Mer^,  R.  Charing-emss,  London,  victualler 
Millington,  J.  Blo^sbury-square,  London,  dealer 
in  philosophical  instruments 


Mills,  W’.  .Str.'uul,  London,  tailor 
Morgan,  J.  junior,  and  J.  Aitchi.<HUi,  junior.  Bn-;, 
tol,  jewellers 

Morg.m,  D.  Neath,  Glamorganshire,  ironmonger 
Mornson,  W.  Liverpool,  siiip-chandler 
Monroy,  J.  Lcict'ster-squarc,  London,  merchant 
Mosc»,  L.  and  Lewis  Levy,  Great  SU  Helen*i,  bnv 
kers 

Moses,  and  L.  Moses,  Grt^at  ITescot-street,  mer¬ 
chants 

Mottershead,  T.  Liverpool,  commission-agent 
Mudie,  R.  Bayswater,  coal-merchant 
Mulcaster,  J.  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  London, 
warehouseman 

Newman,  T.  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire,  builder 
North,  J.  Wriueswould,  Leicestershire,  butcher 
Norrington,  J.  Doddington,  Kent,  baker 
Nosworthy,  J.  Mordonhampstead,  Devonshire, 

.  tanner 

Noyes,  G.  Strand,  linen-draiier 
Ugilby,  W.  L.  and  Sir  David  Dgilby,  Knight,  In¬ 
gram-court,  Fenchurch-strect,  London,  mer¬ 
chants 

O’Neil,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 
( >usey,  J.  Manchester,  oil-merchant 
(Jwen,  W.  Carnarvon,  druggist 
Owen,  J.  Salford,  I^ncashire.  dyer 
Owen,  H.  Liverpool,  corn-dealer 
Paiba,  J.  Great  Russell-stteet,  Covent-garden, 
London,  boot-maker 

Parker,  T.  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  silk-manufac¬ 
turer 

Parkinson,  T.  Preston,  Lancashire,  machine- 
maker 

Pearce,  W'.  Chester,  dealer 
Pearce,  F.  H.  Fulham,  tinman 
Pearson,  F.  Sheffield,  etlge-tool  maker 
Peele,  J.  senior,  and  J.  Peele,  junior,  Egremont, 
Cumberland,  sad-cloth  manufacturers 
Penn,  T.  Brightelmstone,  Sussex,  cabinet-maker 
Penny,  G.  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street,  London, 
coffee-dealer 

Penner,  T.  E.  Newent,  Currier 
Perrin,  T.  Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  Cheeaemonger 
Phillips,  A.  Bristol,  ma.son  and  bricklayer 
Phipps,  W’.  High-street,  Shoreditch,  willow-hat- 
manufacturcr 

Pickrin,  J.  Lydeombe  and  Widcombe,  Somerset¬ 
shire,  builder 

Pigott,  W’.  Norwich,  grocer 
Pointon,  T.  Manchester,  victualler 
Porter,  G.  Park-teirace,  Regent's-park,  London, 
linen-draper 

Preston,  R.  of  Preston,  Lancashire,  innkeeper 
Price,  T.  Chertsey,  Surry,  draper 
Probyn,  W.  Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire,  drug¬ 
gist 

Prince,  J.  Manchester,  victualler 
l^ower,  J,  Colyton,  Devonshire,  builder 
Ramsden,  R.  Southend,  Essex,  coach-master 
Rickards,  J.  Aston,  W’airwickshire,  builder 
Richardson,  G.  and  J.  Henderson,  Writ  Cowes, 
Isle  of  Wight,  silk-mercers 
Riesenbeck,  U.  Church-oourt,  Clemenfs-lane, 
I/ondon,  merchant 

Rivers,  G.  Orchard-street,  Portman-square,  up¬ 
holsterer 

Riding,  P.  Derby,  builder 
Robson,  J.  Manchester,  victualler 
Roberts,  L.  City-road  Basin,  wharfinger 
Robinson,  R.  Hill-top,  Yorkshire,  worsted-manu¬ 
facturer 

Robots,  E.  and  J.  Russell,  Old-street,  St  Luke’s. 
London,  curriers 

Roberts,  K.  M.  Helmet-row,  St  Luke’s,  Londoa, 
iron-founder 

Roberts,  W.  NetUebed,  Oxfordshire,  victualler 
Rudd,  T.  Borough,  Westmoreland,  provision- 
merchant 

Ruiiel,  J.  and  J.  Robinson,  Manebaster,  mar- 
chiuits 

Rutlldge,  R.  Weedon,  Beck,  Northamiitooshlre. 
plumber 

Salter,  R.  Manchester,  grocer 
Seeker,  J.  G.  Wardour-street  Soho,  London,  ooro- 
dealer 

Sharp,  C.rand  W.  D.  Clarke,  Bemer’s-street, 
Mary-le-bnoe,  London,  upholsterers 
.Sheam,  C.  Bath,  confectioner 
Sims,  J.  Nottingham ,  com-factor 
Slee,  S.  and  J.  Woodrow,  J.  Upper  Eaat  Smith- 
field,  brewers 

Smith,  J.  Homcastle,  wine  and  spirit  merchant 
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ibinith,  T.  11.  and  J.  I'cmbcr,  llatton-garden, 
Ixmdon,  tailors 

Smith,  F.  A.  and  J.  Allinghain,  New  Brentford, 
feltinongers 

Snell,  R.  P.  Essex-street,  Whitechapel,  London, 
potato-merchant 

Snewin,  C.  and  P.  Hig{nns,  Berwick-street,  Soho, 
London,  timber-merchants 
Snowball,  R.  junior,  Kirby,  Grindalyth,  York¬ 
shire,  sheeudobber 

Spencer,  J.  Rea  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell,  London, 
jewellers 

Stokes,  J.  Bath,  poulterer 

Stansfield,  H.  IL  King  sstreet,  Cheapside,  Lon¬ 
don,  stuff-manufacturer 

Stansfield,  T.  W.  Leedf. ;  H.  Briggs,  Blackwood ; 
H.  Stansfield,  Burley,  and  Stansfield,  Hamer, 
Burlev,  merchants 

Starkey,  X  C.  and  W.  Starkey,  Little  Pulteney- 
street.  Golden-square,  London,  brewers 
Stelfox,  Eiobeross,  Yorkshire,  woollen-cloth  ma¬ 
nufacturers 

Stenson,  J.  Nottingham,  commission-^ent 
Steele,  T.  Disley,  (  heshire,  cotton-spinner 
Stokoe,  W.  Hexham,  Northumberland,  tanner 
Spawton,  C.  Northampton,  tallow-chandler 
Summers,  J.  Leeds,  cloth-dresser 
Tate,  G.  New  Shoreham,  Sussex,  timber-merdiant 
Taylor,  T.  Clement’s  inn,  money-scrivener 
Taylor,  J.  S*,and,  London,  printer 
Tetley,  J.  Street  in  Tong,  Yorkshire,  top-maker 
Thompson,  T.  Waltham,  Holy-cross,  Essex,  coal- 
merchant 

Thomas,  J.  and  S.  T.  Gilbert,  Exeter,  linen-drapers 
Thomas,  J  King,  Gloucestershire,  clothier 
Thurgarland,  G.  Huddersfield,  corn-dealer 
Tindall,  H.  Birmingham,  wharfinger 
Twentyman,  J.  senior,  and  Twentyman,  junior, 
Crosthwaite,  woollen-manufacturers 


yune 

Tronson,  R.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Truman,  T.  Ludgate-hill,  London,  auctionner 
Vanheson,  G.  Hackney-road,  Middlesex,  chemist 
and  druggist 

Vickers,  J.  Royalty-theatre,  W’ells-'trcet,  Wcll- 
close-square,  London,  gas  manufacturer 
Varley,  J.  Manchester,  machine-maker 
\V allwork,  I.  Manchester,  victualler 
Walmsley,  D.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  grocer 
W’alton,  W.  Charles-street,  Middle.-ex-hospital, 
linen-draper 

W’ard,  H.  W.  Grenada  place,  Old  Kent-road,  che¬ 
mist 

Ward,  W’.  Leeds,  patten-maker 
Ward,  R.  W.  Middlesex-street,  Whitechapel,  and 
Star-street,  Shadwell,  wine-merchant 
Warrington,  T.  senior.  Hart-street,  Mark-lane, 
wine  and  spirit-merchant 
Webb,  J.  Atford,  Wiltshire,  farmer 
W’ells,  T.  Waterhouse,  Lincoln,  scrivener 
Welsh,  A.  I/eeds,  common-carrier 
W’ere,  T.  Bucklersbui^,  and  Well'ngton  street, 
Strand,  London,  bill-broker  aiid  stationei 
Westall,  J.  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  bookseller 
Wheadon,  J.  Bath,  grocer 
W’hitehead,  M.  Preston,  Lancashire,  innkeeper 
W’hitehead,  J.  and  J.  Whitehead,  Denshaw,  York¬ 
shire,  merchants 

W’hitehead.  J.  Denshaw,  Yorkshire,  merchant 
W’ilkinson,  J.  .Sheffield,  wood  and  ivoiy-tumer 
Willement,  W. 'Colchester,  crape  and  bombaiino- 
manufacturer 

Wilde,  J.  Bowden,  J.  Gartside,  T.  and  Z.  Mavall, 
Oldham,  Lancashire,  cotton-spinners 
W’instanley,  W.  Liverpool,  shoemaker 
W’ood,  J.  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  dyer 
Woolston,  S.  High-street,  Bloomsbur>',  slioe- 
meker 

Wright,  J.  Eton,  Buckinghamshire,  coal-merchant 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bakkbuptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
May  1826 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


SEQUESTBATIONS. 

Allardice,  Archibald  ar.d  Co.  printers  and  book¬ 
sellers  in  Edinburgh 

Anderson,  William,  merchant  in  Dundee 
Bowman,  Alexander,  wright  and  spirit-dealer, 
Trad^tqwn,  Gkugow 
Cow^,  William,  skinner  in  Greenock 
Dobie,  Robert,  merchant  and  ship-owner  in  Dy- 
tart 

Dunlop,  .Tames,  cattle-dealer,  Provanhall 
Fraser,  Simon,  timber-merchant  in  Glasgow 
Gardner,  John,  junior,  hosier  in  Glafsgow 
Gibson,  Thomas,  merchant  and  spirit-dealer  at 
Springfield 

Honey,  George  and  Son,  carriers  in  Arbroath 
Hllhard,  W’illiam,  merchant  and  general-agent  in 
Edinburgh 

Henderson  and  Thomson,  builders,  Stockbridge, 
near  Edinburgh 

Johnston  James,  and  Sons,  tanners  in  Glasgow 
Jamieson,  W’illiam  M.  and  Co.  wrights  and  tim¬ 
ber-merchants  in  Glavow 
Kirkwood.  Robert,  agent  m  Glasgow 
Kerr,  W'illiaro,  uphobterer  in  Pauley 
LiddeH,  James,  baker  in  Glasgow 
M'Kay,  Robert,  Alexander,  merchant  in  Glasgow 
M*Oregor,  John  and  Co.  calico-printers  at  Kelvin- 
haugh 

Mitchein  John,  merdiant  and  manufacturer,  SL 
Ninian’s 

M*Gown,  D.  and  D.  distillers  at  Glenmurray 
Muir,  Thomas,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer  in  Kirk- 
aldy 

Mercer,  Andrew,  writer  and  builder  in  Paisley  . 
Martin^  WilliMn,  merchant  and  manufacturer  in 
ArDtontli 

Manners,  Alexander  H.  W’.  S.  and  builder  in  Edin¬ 
burgh, 


Mungall,  Robert,  spirit  dealer  in  Glasgow,  and 
distiller  at  Mile  end 

Ogilvy,  James  and  Co.  shawl  manufacturers  in 
Edinburgh 

Porteous,  David,  senior  and  Co.  grain-dealers, 
Crieff 

Rankine,  R.,  cotton-varn  merchant  in  Glasgow 
Robertson,  John,  and  Co.  distillers  in  Tradeston, 
of  Glasgow  • 

Robertson,  William,  distiller  at  Crossburn,  Dum¬ 
bartonshire 

Robertson,  Thomas,  auctioneer,  and  stoneware 
merchant,  and  spirit  dealer  in  Glasgow 
Rollo,  Clement,  tobacconist  in  Edinburgh 
Stewart,  William,  bookseller,  Hano'er-Street, 
Edinburgh  .  . 

Storm,  David,  builder,  Downie  Place,  Edinburgn 
Small,  William,  junior,  manufacturer  in  Glasgow 
Smith,  D.  and  Co.  soda- makers  at  Port  Dundas, 


and  merchants  in  Glasgow 
Smith,  Robert,  bleacher  at  Damley,  Renfrewshire 
Stirling,  Pranas,  merchant  and  manufacturer  in 
Arbroath  .w 

Tw^ie,  Christian,  haberdasher  In  Edinburgh 
Thomson,  John,  spirit  dealer  wd  builder  m 


North  Leith 

Thomson,  John,  slater  in  Edinburgh 
Watt,  Charles,  merchant  &  auctioneer  in  Duoare 
Weir,  James,  merchant  and  manufacturer 
Arbroath  ,  ^ 

Wilsoo,  John  and  Son,  wire-workers  hi  Glasgow 


DIVIDENDS.  , 

Crum,  James  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glasgo  y 
Alexander  Mein,  accountant  there 
Douglas;  William,  merchant  in  Glasgow ;  by  Joiiu 
W’alker,  merchant  there  n.-^hiii  • 

Ritriiie,  Alex,  deceased,  bank-agent  in  Breen 
by  the  trustee  there. 


/?( ‘i^is  ter. — Oh  { i  uary — Ui  rlhs . 


<0fa{tnarj). 

BRIGADIER  ROBERT  M‘DO\VALL. 


Killed  in  action  at  Wattygoon,  near 
Prome,  on  the  16th  November  last, 
Brigadier  Robert  M*  Do  wall,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cominandmant  of  the  1st  Euro- 
pean  Regiment,  and  commanding  the 
2d  Brigade  of  Madras  troops  serving  in 
Ava.  Brigadier  M‘  Dowall  was  the  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  late  Archibald  M*Dowall, 
Esq ,  (a  near  descendant  of  the  ancient 
family  of  McDouall  of  Logan,)  who  was 
for  many  years  a  leading  member  of  the 
Magistracy  of  Edinburgh.  In  February 
1797  this  gallant  officer  landed  in  India 
as  a  Cadet  ;  and  in  January  1799  com¬ 
menced  his  military  career  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
then  the  Honourable  Arthur  Wellesley. 
From  that  period  till  his  lamented  death 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Burmese  war,  he 
highly  distinguished  himself  on  many 
various  occasions.  At  the  memorable 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  he  commanded 
one  of  the  grenadier  comjmnies  which 
formed  parf  of  the  storming  column.  In 
the  different  wars  in  which  the  India 
Company  were  subsequently  engaged,  he 
w'as  almost  constantly  employed  till  Oc¬ 
tober  1910,' when  he  was  promoted  to  a 
Majority.  He  again  took  the  held  in 
1812,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country ; 
and  in  August  1815,  he  commanded  the 
troops  at  Hyderalmd,  and  rendered  im¬ 
portant  service  in  quelling  the  disturban¬ 
ces  w’hich  then  wore  so  serious  an  aspect 
in  that  city.  The  following  year  he 
completely  surprised  and  defeated  a  body 
of  above  3000  Pindarries  ;  and  for  his 
conduct  in  that  successful  enterprize,  had 
conferred  him  the  high  approlwtion  of 
the  Governor  General  in  Council,  and 
had  likewise  the  honour  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  In  April  1817,  he  commanded 
a  large  detachment  employed  in  suppres¬ 
sing  Trimbuejee  Denglias*  insurrection ; 
and  in  October  following  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Nagpore..  In 
January  1818,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  and  commanded  a 


detachment,  consisting  of  his  own  corps, 
and  1000  reformed  horse,  in  the  Mahrat¬ 
ta  w'ar.  On  the  1st  April  1821,  he  was 
appointed  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  Com¬ 
mandant,  (corresponding  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  in  the  British  army),  and  shortly 
afterwards,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Burmese  war,  sailed  with  the  ex{)editiun 
for  Rangoon,  where  he  was  actively  em¬ 
ployed  till  August,  when  he  embarked  in 
the  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  Tuvoy 
and  iVIergui,  of  which  |)Osscssions,  after 
theiir  capture,  he  was  apiminted  Gover¬ 
nor.  Having  been  promoted  to  com- 
mand  a  brigade,  he  again  joined  the  ar¬ 
my  at  Rangoon,  under  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  with  whom  he  served  till  the 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities.  On  the 
termination  of  the  armistice  in  November 
1825,  Brigadier  iVDDowall  was  pluce<l 
in  command  of  two  brigades  of  Native 
Infantry,  and  directed  to  attack  a  body 
of  Burmese  at  Wattygoon.  After  a 
night  march  of  upwards  of  20  miles,  he 
met  the  enemy,  and  succeeded,  although 
obstinately  opposed  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  in  driving  them  before  him  for 
several  miles,  till  he  reached  some  very 
strong  w'orks,  w  hich  he  had  just  recon¬ 
noitred,  and  was  in  the  act  of  gallantly 
cheering  his  men,  when  he  was  shot  in 
the  forehead  with  a  musket  bail,  and 
died  instantaneously.  Brigadier  M ‘Dow¬ 
all  was  cut  off  in  the  vigour  of  life,  before 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  45,  after  29 
years  service  in  India.  During  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  fifteen  years  in  which  he  com¬ 
manded  a  regiment,  he  brought  the  seve¬ 
ral  corps  into  the  finest  state  of  discip¬ 
line,  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  officer 
was  ever  more  sincerely  beloved  by  his 
men.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  and  a 
valuable  officer.  His  conduct  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  in  which  he  unfortunately  fell 
w'as  the  subject  of  admiration  of  the 
whole  army,  and  his  loss  will  be  long 
and  deeply  lamented  by  his  friends  and 
companions  in  arms. , 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

latS.  Dec.  18.  At  Calcutta,  the  l4wly  of  Major 
John  Craific,  a  daughter. 

1836.  April  31.  At  Bnuteh,  the  Lady  of  l.ieute- 
nant-Oaneral  Wood,  a  sou. 

38.  Mrs  Mathie,  C'raielMUik.  a  son. 

JU.  At  Gkwat.  the  Ladv  of  Capt.  Stiriing,  a  son. 
May  3.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Archibald  Brown,  a 
daughter. 


Mays.  At  Rlohiss,  the LadyofCspliii}  CM. 
G.Skini>er,  of  the  1st  diagoenTgaaidK,  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Robert  Charlea  Loudon,  her  siiAh  son. 

4.  At  Loudon,  the  Right  HoaouibMe  the  Goon- 
less  of  AIrty,  a  soo  and  tiair. 

—  At  the  uianse  of  Giithon,  Mrs  Jeffiey,  a 
daughter. 

5.  Mrs  John  Brougham,  a  son. 

6.  At  Glasgow.  Mn  UursueeCraigie,  )«b.asou. 
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May  In  Brunswick  Square,  Loudon,  I^dy  late  i 
1  )alryinple  ilav.  a  UaugUter.  of  Ar 

—  At  Loftie  Elphinstone,  Mrs  Dalrvmple  Horn  Ap; 

L I ph instone,  a  son.  '  Ix)nd 

—  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Brow’n  of  Park,  a  sou.  Aben 

7.  At  10,  Abercromby  Place,  Eilinburgh,  the  .lame 

J-uly  of  Dr  Adolphus  M.  Ross,  a  son.  18. 

8.  .\t  Gilmore  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  W.  M.  Preb 

Bifcset,  a  son.  to  th( 

—  At  Brighton  Crescent,  Portobello,  Mrs  Alex-  to  D< 

auder  Stephen,  a  son.  Robe 

7.  In  Hill-Street,  London,  the  Lady  of  W.  19. 

Stuart,  Esq.  M.  P.  a  son.  6,  Hr 

8.  At  Dalkeith,  Mrs  Dr  Morison,  a  son.  of  M 

—  At  Broughton  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ro-  of  Be 

bert  Blackie,  a  daughter.  — 

—  At  Kdinburgn,  .Mrs  Wotherspoon,  George-  Lond 

Street,  a  wn.  ofSii 

9.  At  Kinghorn,  Mrs  John  Artlmr,  a  daughter.  Peeb 
—  At  Inches  House,  Mrs  Robertson  of  Inches,  John 

a  son.  wick: 

10.  At  15,  Duke-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dr 

Sanders,  a  daughter.  the  L 

11.  At  Brandon  Place,  Glasgow,  Mrs  Agnew,  a  beth, 

son.  Esq. 

—  At  No.  18,  Hill-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dr  — 

Gairdner,  a  son.  Ann< 

12.  Mrs  John  G.  Kinnear,  Edinburgh,  a  daugh-  J. 

fCT.  tz, 

13.  At  Wardie,  the  Lady  of  Captain  J.  D.  Bos-  Roar 

wall,  R.  N.  a  son.  _ 

—  Mrs  Mackintosh,  of  Holm,  a  son.  of  C 

16.  At  13,  SL  Andrew’s  Square.  Edinburgh,  man 
Mr^John  James  Boswell,  a  son.  third 

,  17-  At  18,  Scotland- Street,  Ekluiburgh,  Mrs  Exet 

Stormonth  Darling,  a  daughter.  23 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Heriot,  of  Ramomie,  a  men 
daughter.  daug 

18.  At  Manor  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Cam 

Dr  Hibbert,  a  son.  24 

19.  At  York,  the  Lady  of  Sir  William  Foulis,  to  M 

Bart,  a  daughter.  AirtI 

20.  At  o8,  Dublin-Stieet,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  — 

George,  a  daughter.  tiller 

21.  At  28,  Queen-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Borth-  late  < 
wick,  a  ion.  25 

24.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  George  Berry,  a  daugh-  Esq. 
ter.  dang 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Deans,  pilb 
H.  N.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edmonston,  Mrs  Lawson,  of  Caimmuir,  ries, 
a  daughter.  ande 

Lately.  At  Dryburgh,  Berwickshire,  the  wife  Indii 

of  George  Pringle  presented  him  with  his  ninth  — 

and  tenth  sons,  two  healthy  and  fine  cliildren;  chan 
both  mother  and  children  are  doing  well.  They  daug 

never  had  any  daughters.  ^ 

-  ston< 

MARRIAGEIS.  daug 

1825.  Dec.  19.  At  Dr  ('ilson’s  house,  SL  Tho-  bum 

mas’s.  Captain  Robert  Soott  Wilson,  Fort  Adju-  27 

tant,  Madras,  to  Catherine  Alexia  Ewait,  fourth  73d  i 
dau^ter  of  John  Ewart,  Esq.  late  of  Newington,  late  1 
Edinburgh.  of  Bi 

1826.  Feb,  21.  At  Plantation  W’iiliam,  Deme-  — 

rara,  James  Allan,  Esq.  to  Jane,  second  daughter  Peac 
of  Mr  John  Ord,  Redhall,  Morayshire.  Offle 

March  1 .  At  Malta,  T.  Akers  Shone,  Elsn.  of  ton, 

the  royal  artillery,  to  Margaret  Ankerville,  eldest  man 

daughter  of  the  late  General  Ross,  and  grand.  28 

daughter  of  Lord  Ankerville,  cme  of  the  Lords  of  half 

Session  in  Scotland.  daug 

April  8.  In  Dublin,  Anthony  Franks,  Esq.  to  — 

Sarah  Ix:mi8a,only  daughter  oi  Mr  E.  H.  Percy,  son  i 
of  Dublin.  This  is  the  celebrated  Mr  Franks,  ^rt 
who  walked  for  two  successive  Sundays  at  Ste-  bert 
pheu’s  Green,  in  quest  of  a  fair  partner  to  solace  — 
his  solitary  tmurs.  Grec 

At  Venice,  after  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Ca-  k'rar 
tholic  Church,  by  the  Pere  Anton  SchmalsI,  in  Orr, 
the  grand  Salon  of  the  Albergo  Reale,  Ignaoe  S9 
Malkousky,  Noble  de  Deraavalden,  Chevalier  of  Miss 
the  order  of  SL  George,  Major  and  Commandant  herr 

of  the  7th  Imperial  battalion  des  Chaiwurs  at  M 
Santa  Maria,  Mola  di  Gaeta,  Ac.,  and  Comman-  Esq. 
dant  of  the  IniBcrial  Chaaseurs  of  the  Two  Sid-  5. 
UjES,  to  Miss  Stuart,  niece  to  John  Robertson,  Mao 
Esq.  of  Ednam  House.  The  marriage  was  again  doch 
peifomned  at  the  p»***«^  of  the  Imtish  Consul-  8. 
GcostaL  by  the  Rev.  Stevens  Pope,  in  presence  arch 
of  the  Consul’s  family.  10 

--AtDubbn,  the  Rev,  Henry  Brougham,  to  to  B 
Catnenoe  Anne  Mona,  youngest*  daughter  of  the  Wm 


Mny  I.",  lu  HcMkelev  S’.ture,  lA)iidcHi,  John 
Multeel,  eldest  son  of  Jonn  liultcfd,  tsn.  of  Fleet, 
Devon,  toFlnwbctli,  sei*ouildau<rhlPr  of  Earl  Grey. 

io.  At  Fklinbuvgh,  Thomas  Oorl.uitl,  Esq.  wri¬ 
ter,  Kilmarnock,  to  Miss  Ann  Hruue  Strachan, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  strachan,  Esri. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  (.'ompany's  civil  service. 

IS.  At  Edinburgli,  Donald  Macilonald,  Esq.  of 
Lochinver,  to  Jessie,  eUlest  daughter  of  tlie  late 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  Esip  of  Lettcrew. 

Irately.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Lawson,  Esq. 
W.S.  to  .Margaret,  youngi^t  daughter  of  tlie  de¬ 
ceased  Mr  John  Clarke,  Edinburgh. 

DEATHS. 

1H26.  March  22.  At  the  Mount,  Dickenson. 
Street,  Manchester,  Mrs  Sarah  Richardson,  wi¬ 
llow,  aged  101  years.  .She  retained  her  sight  and 
memory  to  the  la.st.  She  was  grand,  great  grand, 
and  great  great  grandmother  to  163  aesccndants, 
fifty  of  whom  are  now  living. 

—  At  Balblair,  in  Sutherland,  Thomas  Craig, 
Esq.  late  of  Barmuchity,  near  Elgin,  aged  70. 

22.  .\t  Lathallan,  William  Lindesay,  Esq.  of 
Dalmungie. 

—  At  Idnlithgow,  Mr  John  Fife,  cloth-merchant 
there,  much  regretted. 

23.  At  Dingwall,  Mrs  Barbara  Munro,  aged  80 
years,  relict  of  the  deceased  George  Munro,  Esrp 

—  Rear-Admiral  Prowse,  C.B. 

—  .\t  Portoljello,  Bain  Whyt,  only  son  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Glen. 

/  24.  At  Plymouth,  W'illiam  Richard  Smith,  Esij. 

Post  Captain  in  the  R.N. 

—  .At  Bantf,  Mrs  Elizabeth  M'Killigin,  relict  of 
James  Sim,  Esq.  late  of  Mount  Pleasant. 

25.  At  his  apartments,  York  riuildingy,  Mary- 
le-bonne,  Ixindon,  Dr  John  Gr.ay,  late  physician 
to  Haslar  Hospital,  aged  68.  During  the  "event¬ 
ful  perioit  of  the  French  Revolutionary  war,  he 
held  various  lespousible  offices  connected  with 
the  medical  department  of  the  navy.  St  Viijccnt, 
Nelson,  and  Collingwood,  were  hi.s  personal 
friends.  It  was  at  the  direct  request  of  the  Hero 
of  the  Nile,  on  his  return  from  tlie  pursuit  of  the 
French  to  the  West  Indies,  in  ISO/j,  that  he  was 
made  physician  to  tiie  fleet  which  won  the  battle 
of  Trafaljpr. 

—  .At  the  Manse  of  R^rwick,  at  the  great  age 
of  80,  the  Rev.  James  Thomson,  niinister  of 
tliat  parish.  He  was  a  profound  scholar,  a  pious¬ 
ly  persuasive  orator,  and  a  heavenly  example  to 
his  people,  h'ew  nten  have  passed  through  so 
long  a  life  with  a  more  amiable  character.  It 
may  be  truly  said,  in  his  heart  there  was  no  guile. 
Six  of  his  sons,  grown  to  manhood,  .'ittended  the 
funeral,  and  consigned  the  mortal  remains  of 
their  reverend  father  to  the  grave.  Several  years 
ago,  one  of  his  sons  was  apiminted  his  assistant 
and  successor,  and  it  is  a  singular  cireunutance 
that  the  parish  of  Kerwirk,  as  is  said,  has  not 
been  vacant  since  the  Refoniuition. 

—  .At  Redhall,  Mrs  Inglis,  wife  of  John  Inglis, 
Esq.  of  Auchinefinny. 

—  At  her  uncle's  house.  Great  King.Street, 
Edinburgh,  Miss  Alison  Tweedie,  daughter  of  the 
deceased  Mr  Alex.  Tweedie,  late  in  Dn^a. 

26.  At  Kdso,  Robert  Turner,  Esq.  late  Royal 
Military  Surveyor,  aged  49. 

—  At  Greenock,  suddenly.  Miss  Jean  M'Neill, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  M'Neill,  Esq. 
Collector  of  Customs  at  that  port. 

27.  At  Naim,  Mr  James  Falooner,  merchant 
there,  ag»l  82,  much  and  justly  regretted. 

—  At  Cove,  Jeffbry  Irving,  Esq.  of  Cove,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  his  house,  Newton-on- Ayr,  ^ed  67,  Mr 
John  Hunter,  formerly  one  of  the  Baines  of  New¬ 
ton. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Cortachy,  the  Rev.  John 
Gourlay,  minister  of  the  united  parishes  of  Cor¬ 
tachy  and  Clova,  in  the  7f)th  year  of  his  age. 

28.  At  Liverpool,  Edward  Airey,  Esq.  Comp¬ 
troller  of  his  Majesty’s  Customs  at  the  port  of 
vniitehaven.  He  was  formerly  Captain  in  the 
39th  regiment,  and  on  the  Staff  of  Lord  Hill,  and 
comma^ed  the  detachment  which  performed 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  late  gallwt  and  la¬ 
mented  Commander,  Sir  John  Moore,  at  Coiunm*. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Dumfries,  Mr  Edward  Daw¬ 
son,  writer,  aged  33. 

—  At  Hutcheson  town,  Glasgow,  Mr  James 
Corbett,  merchant. 


March  2!i.  Suddenly,  .at  Brainsliaugh,  Nortlium- 
bcrland,  Mr  Wilbam  Pickciing,  in  the  u6t?»  year 
of  his  age. 

—  At  Edinburgli,  Mrs  Elizabeth  S|«arks,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr  John  Auch  ter  Ionic. 

—  At  Stone  House,  Cumberland,  John  Richard, 
third  son  of  LieuL-Coloiiel  Sir  Hew  Ross,  K.lMl. 

—  At  (iatehonsc,  Mr  William  Stothart,  aged  .Vi. 

—  At  Uridekirk  village,  suddenly,  I.ieut.  Henry 

Stanley,  brother-in-law  of - Curwen,  Esq. 

younger  of  Workington  Hall,  aged  61. 

30.  At  Elgin,  Miss  Robina  Gordon,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr  Lewis  Ciordon,  minister  of  El¬ 
gin. 

At  the  manse  of  Alvie,  Mrs  (’harlotte  Grant, 
siHiusc  of  the  Rev.  John  Macdonald.  minisU  r  of 
that  parish,  deeply  lamented  by  her  funiily  anil 
friends,  and  sincerely  regretteil  by  all  her  ae- 
quaintances.  Suddenly  cut  oft’  in  "the  prime  of 
life,  she  has  left  her  husband  a  diseousolate  wi¬ 
dower,  under  the  weighty’  and  interesting  charge 
of  eight  motherless  children,  to  bew.-vil  a  loss  iie- 
r  er  to  be  repaired. 

—  At  Braehead  House,  Miss  Margaret  Howison 
Craufurd,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
Howison  M.  Craufurd  of  Braehead. 

—  At  Bishop  Middlchani,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  .Miss .laniima  Carnegie  Napier,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  late  Major-General  the  Hon. 
Mark  JMapier. 

31.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Mary  Ogilvie,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  late  .Mexaiidcr  (Jgilvie,  Enj. 
of  .Auehirics. 

—  At  Brechin,  Alexander  Ritchie,  Esq. 

—  At  Kirkwall,  Thomas,  youngest  sou  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Folloxfen,  F«sq. 

April  1.  At  Orwell,  near  Kinross,  .Mis  James 
.Skelton. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  George  Russell,  of  Inch,  Esq. 
W.S. 

—  Suddenly,  at  his  house  in  Portsburgh,  FMin- 
burgh,  Mr  James  Inglis,  much  regrett^  by  his 
numerous  friends  and  tenants. 

3.  At  hismotlier’s  house,  Stirling,  at  the  early 
age  of  14  yearn,  Mr  William  Graham,  ton  of  the 
late  Captain  Edward  Graham,  of  the  Honourable 
East-India  Company’s  Bengal  artillery. 

—  .At  Edinburgh,  James  Bell,  E^.  advocate. 
Had  It  not  been  for  the  natural  weakness  of  his 
eonstitiitioM,  which,  w’ithout  repressing  his  intel¬ 
lectual  energies,  eftectually  interniptcil  his  pul>- 
lic  exertions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  .Mr 
Bell  would  have  eminently  diKtingulshed  himself 
in  the  honourable  profession  to  iimieh  he  belong¬ 
ed.  By  those  who  ha<l  an  opiiortunity  of  appre  • 
dating  them,  his  talents,  Ixith  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
man  letters,  were  well  understood  to  be  of  the 
highest  order. 

—  At  22,  Windsor-Street,  Edinburgh,  Cecil, 
youngest  son  of  Samuel  Joseph,  Esq. 

—  At  his  house,  Smitli’s  Place,  Leith  Walk, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  and  the  .‘Wth  of  hU 
ministiw,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Aitchison,  pat-:tor 
of  the  first  United  AssiKMate  Congregation,  l.eitlu 
To  those  who  were  arquainted  with  the  bnii^ity 
of  his  disposition,  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct, 
the  ardour  of  his  faith,  and  his  zeal  in  his  Master’s 
renrice,  any  eulogium  of  ours  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary.  He  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  friends, 
and  he  is  regretted  by  all.  He  discharged,  in  an 
eminent  hianner,  the  duties  of  the  ministerial 
office,  and  "  was  an  Israelite,  indeed,  m  whom 
there  was  no  guile.”  ()f  his  professional  charac¬ 
ter,  the  chief  feature  was  ujidoulKedly  his  devo¬ 
tional  talents.  There  was  a  fervency  and  pathos 
in  his  prayers  which  never  faiM  to  make  a  deei> 
impression.  We  have  often  listened  to  him  wiili 
ddight,  and  'returned  humbler,  if  not  lietter 
men.  Mr  Aitchison’s  public  and  private  fife  are 
an  imperishable  monument  to  his  memory.  Hn. 
name  is  aasociate<i  with  almost  every  laudab'r 
and  charitable  Institution  of  the  metrojNilis ;  aiid , 
to  every  cause  of  benevolence,  he  was  a  willing 
and  stedfast  fnend.  He  exemplified  in  private 
the  duties  he  enjoined.  Few  men  have  appeared 
to  more  advmnti^,  when  sickncM  or  bereavemoit 
were  daims  upon  his  sympathy  and  carxiolence. 
The  cause  of  the  afflicted  and  widowed  suftbrer 
was  his  own.  His  death-bed  scene  was  a  (lirbtian 
Utumph,  and  a  demonstration  of  his  faith.  Ihi- 
rlng  a  long  and  painful  illness  he  displayed  the 
most  tranquil  and  resigned  disposition,  and  often 
prayed  in  sjiirit,  "  Lord,  not  my  will,  but  thine 
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be  done.”  He  closed  his  eyes  iii  ^aec,  stedfast 
111  his  faith,  and  confident  in  the  nope  of  a  glo¬ 
rious  immortality.  Mr  Aitciiison  had  his  trials, 
but  they  are  over.  His  griefs  are  bounded  by 
the  grave ;  but  his  joys  can  never  pass  away. 

“  The  g(xxl  man  dies — it  grieves  us; 

Why  should  the  good  man  die  I 
He  dies — but,  dying,  leaves  us 
A  lasting  legacy.” 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  we  have 
seldom  seen  a  funeral  so  respectably  and  nume¬ 
rously  attended,  or  witnessed  a  greater  concourse 
of  sorrowing  spectators.  He  has  left  many  weep¬ 
ing  frien(^,  and  a  disconsolate  widowed  wife,  to 
lament  his  loss.  His  highly-respectable  congre¬ 
gation  has  been  deprived  of  a  faithful  pastor, 
whose  whole  soul  was  in  his  duty.  Vet  “  they 
sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope."  For, 
Blesse<1  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  they 
shall  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works 
shall  follow  them."  “  Mark  the  perfect  man, 
and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man 
is  peace." 

ApriH.  At  Lothian-Street.  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jane 
Ross,  wife  of  Mr  W  illiam  Grinton,  merchant, 
and,  on  the  6th,  his  infant  son. 

—  At  a  very  advanced  Me,  Henrietta,  relict  of 
the  late  George  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Carruchan. 

—  At  Leslie,  Mrs  Ireland,  aged  79.  She  en¬ 
joyed  her  faculties  to  the  last  Although  a  great 
reader,  on  certain  occasions,  slie  never  used  spec¬ 
tacles  in  her  life,  and  bore  her  long  and  painful 
illness  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation. 

~  .At  Oreva,  Mr  John  Tweedie,  junior,  writer 
in  Edinburgh,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and 
tleeply  regretted  by  his  relations  and  acquaint¬ 
ances. 

5.  At  the  Mill  of  Amtully,  parish  of  Kinclavcn, 
Mr  Thomas  Stewart,  in  the  lUlst  year  of  his  age. 
'I'his  respectable  man  enjoyed  through  life  an  un¬ 
common  i»ortion  of  good  health,  by  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  he  was  confined  to  bed  for  a  few  days,  but 
he  retained  the  perfect  use  of  his  mental  faculties 
to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

—  At  Mayfield,  May  Ferguson  Robertson,  third 
daughter  or  the  late  James  Robertson,  Esq.  W’.  S. 

—  .At  Leith,  Charles  John,  eldest  son  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Charles  Smith,  R.  N. 

6.  At  Shaftesbury  House,  Bayswater,  W'illiam 
Da^  idson.  Esq.  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Montrose,  after  a  lingering  illness,  borne 
with  meekness  and  resignation,  Mrs  Henrv  West- 
macott,  in  her  39th  year,  leaving  a  husb^d  and 
nine  children  to  deplore  her  untimely  loss. 

—  Mr  Alexander  .Maclauchlan,  son  of  the  late 
William  Maclauchlan,  Esq.  of  Auchintroig. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Major  Alexander  M*Kay,  Lag- 
gan,  Islay. 

7.  At  I'ortobello,  Joseph  Williamson,  Esq.  prin¬ 
cipal  clerk  of  teinds,  agra  82. 

—  At  Binacre  Hall,  Sufibik,  in  his  81st  year, 
Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  Bart- — He  is  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son, Thomas  Sherlock,  M.P.  for  Sufibik. 
—  At  F.lie,  Mr  William  Walker,  tanner. 

--  .\t  Melville  Mill,  lasswade,  Mr  Alexander 
Rrown,  aged  85  years.  During  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  he  never  slept  a  night  out  of  the  village. 

—  At  Duke-Street,  Leith,  .Mr  Anthony  Laird, 
cooper  and  fish  curer  there. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Beatson,  youngest 
son  of  W.  Lawrie,  \\,  .S. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Catherine  .\nn  Bennett,  wi- 
slow  of  the  late  (  aptain  James  Nioolson,  R.  N. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Convener  John  Webster,  in 
the  8ith  year  of  his  age. 

9.  At  North  St,  James’s-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Margaret,  youngest  daiuRfer  of  the  late  Mr  James 
SauiMlers,  \V.  &  and  wire  of  Mr  Thos.  Beveridge, 
writer,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Burndam,  Mrs  Creigheton,  aged  56  years, 
much  and  justly  regretted  by  her  friends,  and  a 
numerous  circle  of  acquaintances.  Her  loss  will 
be  severely  felt  by  the  poor. 

—  In  London,  Lieutenant-General  Philip  Kear¬ 
ney  Skiiuier. 

10.  Al  Barrosa-Street.  Perth,  Miss  Barbara 
Maiahall. 

In  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  of  typhus 
fever,  caught  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  Mr 
Saimiei  Gordon,  phybicians*  clerk. 


April  10.  At  Ann  Street,  Stakbridge,  Eiliu- 
burgh,  Christina  Hogartli,  third  daughter  of  .Mr 
Alexander  Ballantyne. 

—  At  his  house,  Crieff;  Mr  John  Drummond, 
cattle  dealer,  aged  61  years. 

•—  At  NewtonJees,  ne.ir  Dunbar,  aged  76,  Mr 
Grive  W  ilson ;  a  man  whose  fervent  piety,  acti\e 
beneficence,  and  moral  uprightness,  have  endear¬ 
ed  his  memory  to  ad  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance. 

—  At  Keith,  .Mrs  Mary  Murray  Grant,  relict  of 
Janies  Gordon,  Esq.  late  Surgeon  in  Keith,  and 
daughter  of  the  lace  John  Grant  of  Gallovie,  Esq. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Anne  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Coll  .Macdonald,  EIsq.  \V.  S. 

—  At  Montrose,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs  Milne,  relict  of  the  late  Bailie  Andrew  Milne. 

—  At  London,  the  Honourable  Mrs  Boyd,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyd,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  deceavved  .Alexander  Lockhart,  Esq.  Lord 
Covington,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  CoU^c  of 
Justice. 

—  .At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev,  Duncan  Forbes, 

M.  D. 

—  At  Newtondon,  near  Kelso,  after  a  very 
short  illness,  occasionetl  by  a  spasmodic  affection 
of  the  stomach.  Sir  Alexander  Don,  BarU  M.P. 
of  Newtondon. 

12.  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  Hugh  Cochran,  in  the 
83d  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Hawick,  W'altcr  Haddon,  grocer  and 
spirit  dealer,  much  and  justly  regretted. 

—  .At  I^mark,  Captain  John  Tod. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs  Helen  Wait,  relict  of  Mr  John  Tait,  farmer 
in  Roxburgh  West  Mains,  much  and  just^y  re¬ 
gretted  by  a  number  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

--  At  her  house,  2a,  Gayfield  Square,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mrs  Janet  Foggo,  widow  of  the  late  George 
Ireland,  Esq. 

14.  At  her  house,  in  Stanhope-Street,  May  Fair, 
London,  in  the  SCth  year  of  her  aee,  the  Right 
Hon.  Philadelphia  Hannah,  relict  of  tlie  late  Tho¬ 
mas  Viscount  Cremonie,  and  Baron  Dartiey,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Her  Ladyship  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  William  Penn,  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  North  America,  and  was  bora  in 
its  capital  of  Philadelphia,  after  which  uty  she 
was  named. 

15.  At  Minnihive,  Mr  Andrew  Hunter,  who, 
for  upwanls  of  forty  years,  has  been  an  elder  of 
the  parish  of  Glencairn.  On  the  19th  of  f'ebruary 
last  he  completed  his  92d  year.  He  was  the  Me¬ 
thuselah  of  his  parish,  and  very  much  respected. 

—  At  Dundonnell  House,  Hoss-shire,  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Dundonnell. 

16.  At  Norton  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Ai- 


tiolson,  aged  48.  ^ 

—  At  No.  48,  Rose-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
orrest,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Mains  of  Letham,  parish  of  SL  v  ige^ 
1  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Alex.  E  ullerton, 

irmer  there.  ,  „  .  r.  c 

17.  At  Gallowberry,  John  Come,  Esq.  of  Gal- 

*^^\*Teith,  Mr  WilUam  Hunter,  Tide  Surveyor 
f  Customs  there.  ^ 

—  At  13,  North  Hanover-Street,  Glasgow,  Pe- 
jr  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Auchmar. 

—  At  the  manse  of  Muthill,  the 
tussell,  who,  for  upwards  of  10 

lithfully  discharged  the  laborious  dutits  of  me 
iinistry  in  that  extensive  parish. 

—  Aged  07,  the  Rev.  Dav^d  M ‘Indoe,  M 
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vcastle. 


'CaSU0* 

L  At  his  house,  in  Minto-Street, 


Fuimburgh.  Miss 

ScrymgeouT,  daughter  Henry  Medderbura 
Wedderburn  and  Birkhill,  Esq. 

-  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  S.  C.  CampbelK 
ter  of  the  late  James  Ramsay,  Esq- 
General  of  Excise,  and  relict  of  the  late  ilaj 
John  Campbell,  of  76th  regiment^  m 

19.  At  kn  advanced  age.  the  Right  Re^ 
Milner,  Bishon  of  CastalSa,  and  Vicar  ApoMobc 
of  the  Midlann  district 

I—  At  Gateside,  near  PaWey,  M m.  Dun*-, 


Ruthven  At  Son,  Printers,  Edinburgh. 
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